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PREPAC E 


Frequent demands are made upon the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for comprehensive statistical data illustrating the course of development 
of different regions of Canada, particularly those consisting of contiguous 
provinces with similar economic interests. This volume dealing with the 
Maritime Provinces is somewhat more comprehensive in its scope than the vol- 
ume issued in 1934, 


In this study an attempt has been made to assemble the more import- 
ant social and economic statistics relating to the Maritime Provinces from 
earlier times to the present. They are shown against the background of 
Similar statistics for Canada as a whole. Certain relevant data of an inter- 
pretative and historical nature are also included. The volume provides in 
readily available form the basic statistical data for further studies of social 
and economic conditions in the Maritime Provinces. 


This survey has been prepared by Miss LeJe Beehler from materials 
available in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and with the assistance of the 
Directors of its various Divisions. 


Nertheat Dip Oe 


Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
January, 1948, 
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PREFACE 


Frequent demands are made upon the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for comprehensive statistical data illustrating the course of development 
of different regions of Canada, particularly those consisting of contiguous 
provinces with similar economic interests. This volume dealing with the 
Maritime Provinces is somewhat more comprehensive in its scope than the vol- 
ume issued in 1934, 


In this study an attempt has been made to assemble the more import- 
ant social and economic statistics relating to the Maritime Provinces from 
earlier times to the present. They are shown against the background of 
Similar statistics for Canada as a whole. Certain relevant data of an inter- 
pretative and historical nature are also included. The volume provides in 
readily available form the basic statistical data for further studies of social 
and economic conditions in the Maritime Provinces. 


This survey has been prepared by Miss LeJe Beehler from materials 
available in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and with the assistance of the 
Directors of its various Divisions, 


Nerhat Marthatt 


Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
January, 1948, 
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THE MARITIMS PROVINCES IN THEIR RELATION TO THE NATIONAL ECONOMY OF CANADA 


CHAPTER 1. - GENERAL pescriprron!/ 


Of Canada's total area of 3,690,410 square miles, the Atlantic Maritime Provinces- 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Sootia, and New Brunswick - comprise 51,237 square miles, or 
1.4 per cent. 


Geographically the Maritime Provinces form part of the Acadian or Appalachian 
region of Canada. The terrain is not high and the comparatively low elevations are 
better described as hills, With the exception of the St. John, the rivers are of no great 
length in their courses down to the sea, It is a beautiful country of diversified char- 
acter. The broken coast provides many good harbours and the only ocean ports open through= 
out the whole year that Canada possesses on the Atlantic seaboard, The coasts of these 
provinces are the natural base for one of the most extensive and valuable fisheriss in the 
world, The area has mineral deposits in great variety but the only substances mined in 
large quantities at present are coal and gypsum. The coal industry is of exceptional im- 
portance and the area produces almost half of the coal mined in Canada. Of the total land 
area of 50,400 square miles, 51,560 are estimated to be suitable for agriculture. New Bruns- 
wick, and to a lesser degree Nova Scotia, possess important forest resources, Among the 
tourist attractions of the Maritime Provinces are the Cape Breton Highlands National Park 
which with its rugged and picturesque shore line and its rolling mountainous interior provides 
a delightful setting reminiscent of Scotland,and Prince Edward Island National Park with its 
magnificent sand beaches which permit salt water bathing under ideal conditions. 


Prince Edward Island. - This, the smallest province of the Dominion, is about 120 
miles in length, with an average width of 20 miles, and has an 
area of 2,184 square miles. It lies just off the coast east of 
New Brunswick and north of Nova Scotia and is separated from 
both provinces by Northumberland Strait, from 10 to 25 miles wide, 
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The Island is almost trisected by the deep indentations of 
Malpeque Bay, north of the town of Summerside, and by the mouth 
of the Hillsborough River at Charlottetown, which nearly meets 
Tracadie Bay on the north side. Its rich, red soil and red sand- 
stone formations are distinctive features, and no point on the 
Island attains a greater altitude than about 450 feet above sea- 
level. Its climte, tempered by the surrounding waters of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic 
/ N storms, combined with a fertile soil and sheltered harbours, 
offers great inducements to the pursuits of agriculture and fish- 

=e ing. The Province is noted for its relative predominance in the 
fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, its oyster beds, and 
its production of seed potatoes. 


Nova Scotia. Nove Scotia, the most easterly of Canada's provinces, is 

381 miles in length by 50 to 105 miles in width and has an area 

of about 21,068 square miles, somewhat smaller than that of Eire, 
The mainland is connected with the Province of New Brunswick by 

the Isthmus of Chignecto; the Island of Cape Breton, 100 miles in 
length and 87 miles in width, forms the northeast portion, The 
latter is separated from the mainland by the narrow Strait of Canso 
and includes the famous salt-water lakes of Bras d'Or. 


The climate is not unlike that of southern Ontario, though 
somewhat modified by the ocean. The autumns are long and the 
springs late. 


On the Atlantic side, the mainland is generally rocky and 
open to the sweep of Atlantic storms; it is deeply indented 


We Adapted from Canada Year Book, 1946. 
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Nova Scotia - (Cont'd.) - and has numerous harbours providing safety for the large 

Oh OE yu netea ? fishing fleets that carry on the extensive fishing in- 
dustry of the Province. The slopes facing the Bay of Fundy 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence are sheltered from the Atlantic 
by low mountainous ridges not exceeding an altitude of 
1,500 feet and running through the centre of the Province. 
In striking contrast to the Atlantic side, they present 
fertile plains and river valleys especially adapted by cli- 
mate and situation to the growth of apples, pears and other 
fruits. 


Nova Scotia leads the provinces in the production of 
coal. The coal-fields are bituminous, of good quality, 
well adapted to the production of coke and excellent for 
domestic use and for steam-raising purposes. The chief 
coal-fields are at Sydney and Inverness on Cape Breton Is- 
land, and at Pictou and Cumberland on the mainland, 


New Brunswick New Brunswick is nearly rectangular in shape, extend- 

iSew eno ing about 230 miles from north to south and slightly less 
from east to west. Its area of 27,985 square miles is some- 
what less than that of Scotland, The Bay of Chaleur at the 
north, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland Strait 
at the east, the Bay of Fundy at the south, and Passamaquoddy 
Bay at the southwest, provide the Province with a very ex- 
tensive seacoast. It adjoins the State of Maine onthe west 
and the Province of Quebec on the north and northwest, 


The conformation of New Brunswick is, in general, un- 
dulating but to the east it attains its highest elevation of 
2,690 feet in the vicinity of Grand Falls on the St. John 
River. Inthe northeastern half of the Province there are 
extensive areas of Crown lands carrying valuable stands of 
merchantable timber. Numerous rivers provide access to the 
extensive lumbering areas and to attractive hunting and fish- 
ing resources, The Province is watered to the west and south 
by the River St. John, which in its course of 400 miles runs 
through country famed for its distinctive beauty. 
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The temperature varies considerably according to loca- 
tion. In general it is about the same as in southern Ontario 
although, owing to the northeast winds of the Gulf, the 
springs are later, The average precipitation is heavy. 


While the forest resources are of first importance 
economically, large areas of rich agricultural land are found 
in the numerous river valleys, especially that of the lower 
St. John, and in the broad plains near the coast. Natural 
gas and petroleum are obtained in limited quantities and coal 
mining on a moderate scale is carried on in the Minto Basin 
at the head of Grand Lake, 
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Table 1. - Land and Fresh Water Area and Land Area Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive - 
Maritime Provinces and Canada 


i Per Cent 

ova New Maritime Maritime 

Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada | provinces 
of Canada 


sqemiles 8q miles sq miles 8q. miles} sq.miles P.O. 
Land and fresh water area —- 
WANE eres oivesiere ads eere's chopers digeiproe-© 2,184 20,743 27,473 50,400 3,462,103 ale 
Proes water cs sininass needed Nile < 1/ 325 512 837 228, 307 0.4 
LOtCATRS POS s  Sweis inte donee 1.4 
Agricultural land (present and 
potential) 
Occupied - 
Improved = Crops and summer 
fallow aieletalalsteiens Bel 
PAStUTC us veh ts oe oe 8.3 
OLRGE ) foc are. Raters 4.5 
Unimproved = Pasture ....... 262 
Forest (woodland) 20.7 
OER OY sic cicrest sieve 5.3 
Total, occupied wis ee 0 okete 13,983 271,195 5.2 
Unoccupied - Grass, brush, etc. . 4,797 65,816 gore) 
BOTOSted... * ..o> Sis's 2.0 9, 500 12,580 210, 913 6.0 
Total, wroccupled’: oe. ck 10, 556 Le Sr 276,729 6. 
None forestedy au .s clciuw taicies<eiee 1,397 6, 397 3, 795 11,589 302, 219 3.8 
Mowe stew w sim + \ele.scm ia sjewse s «fe sree 573 6, 243 ARE RS 19,771 245, 705 8.0 
Total, agricultural land 2/. 1,970 12,640 16,750 57 
Forested land = 
Softwood - Merchantable  .... 90 4,600 5,000 3.2 
Young growth Secs 215 3,180 3,000 Sao 
Mixed wood.- Merchantable .... 150 820 7,000 pia 
Young growth .... 130 480 5,000 3.9 
Hardwood ~ Merchantable eevee 15 1,620 1,000 LhS 
Young growth .... 10 850 1,000 2.3 
Total productive forested 
Vandi) .knesak EGeek ob $i <tbee 610 11,550 22, 000 34,160 813,110 4.2 
Total unproductive forested 
lands... |... ASRS... = AA ay | 50 190 240 477,850 ope 
—t = 
Tenure - Privately owned @ wee of 608 8,220 11,000 19,828 100,175 19.8 
Crown Land. oc p vise soles 2 3, 380 11,190 14,572 1,190,785 ay 


Total, forested land ..... 610.5 | 12,600 22,190 34, 400 


1, 290,960 267 
Net productive land 3/  ......eeee 2,007 17,997 25,985 45,989 | 1,593,179 2.9 
Waste and other land 4/  .......05. bina 2,746 1, 488 4,411 1,868,924 0,2 

Totals land area 254% ...)... . 2,184 20, 743 27,473 50, 400 3,462, 103 Led 


Ly) Very small or negligible. 

2/ This total embraces present agricultural land of all possible classes and land that has agricultural 
* possibilities in any sense. 

3/ Total agricultural land,plus forested land,minus forested agricultural land. 

4/ Includes open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, etc. 


Notet- The figures of Table I are based on estimates from the Decennial Consus of 1941 as regards agricul- 
tural lands, the Dominion Forest Service as regards forested lands, and from the “urveyor General and 
Chief of the Surveys and Engineering Branch as regards total arocas of Vanada and the provinces. 


CHAPTER II. - POPULATION 


Population trends illustrate and reflect the course of social and economic development in countries 
and in the regions thereof. In this chapter some of the more important features of the population of the 
Maritime Provinces will be briefly reviewed. 


The increase or decrease of population depends upon two factors:- (a) natural increase or the rela- 
tion of births to deaths, and (b) increase or decrease due to immigration or emigration. There are no 
comprehensive records under either of these headings back to Confederation but important facts can be es- 
tablished by an analysis of the decennial censuses, 


Summary of the Growth of Population of the Maritime Provinces, 1871-1941 


The growth of the population of the Maritime Provinces in its general setting is shown in Tables 
1-5, Among the striking facts revealed by these tables are the following: Since Confederation, the Mari- 
times have increased in population much less than any other province, This relatively slow growth was 
a feature of every decade between 1871 and 1931, One of the Maritime Provinces (Prince Edward Island) de- 
clined in population in each decade from 1891 to 1931, and another province (Nova Scotia) in the decade 
1921-31, In the decade 1931-41, however, each of the Maritime Provinces showed substantial increases in 
population. The density of population is much greater in the Maritimes than elsewhere in Canada. The 
proportion of rural population in the Maritimes is relatively high but in this region, as in other parts 
of Canada and throughout the world, the growth of urban at the expense of rural population has occurred, 


Table 1. = Population, Canada, Provinces and Territories, 1871 - 1941 


Canada....cccccce | 326895257 | 4,524,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,571,315 {7,206,645 8,787,9491/10,376,786 11,506,655 
Prince Ed.Island 94,021 108,891 109,078 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 
Nova Scotia... 387,800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523,837 512,846 577,962 
New Brunswick.ce 285,594 321,233 321,263 331,120 351,889 387 ,876 408,219 457,401 
Maritime Pro~ 
VinceSeccccce 767,415 870,696 880,737 893,953 eee reas tener pest 1,009,103] 1,130,410 


Quededeseseeeeee | 1,191,516 | 1,559,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 |2,005,776 ae eegtexe 2,874,662) 3,551,882 
Omtarios.cessece | 1,620,851 | 1,926,922 | 2,114,321 | 2,182,947 |2,527,292°/2,933,662 | 3,431,683) 3,787,655 
Manitoba...coeee 25,228 62, 260 152,506 255,211 461,394°/ 610,118 700,139 729,744 
Saskatchewan... - - - 91,279 492,432 | 757,510 921,785 895,992 
Albertasie: fess : E a 73,022 | 374,2959/ 588,454 | 731,605] 796,169 
British Columbia 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178,657 392,480 524,582 694, 263 817,861 
WukONeecs sess ees - - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 


Northwest Terri- 


tOrieSsescceece 48 ,000 56,446 98,967 20,1294 6,5077/ 8,143 


2/ As corrected by Boundaries Extension Act, 1912. 

3/ As corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest Territories. 

4/ Represents population of area as after formation of Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

5/ Northwest River Arm and Rigolet on Hamilton Inlet population deducted from Quebec as these parts 
were awarded to Newfoundland by decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, March 1, 


9,516 12,028 


1927. 
Table 2. - Percentage Distribution of Population, Provinces and Territories, 1871 - 1941 
Province 1881 1941 
Canad@esece. eeceoses 100,00 100,00 
Prince Ed, Island. ewe : 0,83 
Nova Scoti®... sce 10,19 5.02 
New Brunswick..... 7.435 $97 
Maritime Provin- | 
CE Siely eislelcelotett evs 20.14 9,82 
QUGDS Generis: 6w'eGieis 31.42 28.96 
OMUATIV Oly ainpeiere sletercte 44,56 32.92 
MANDTODA seve scicees 1,44 6,54 
Saskatchewan....ec ORE) 
UDOT ICR e160 vb \ele a.o 6 abe 
British Columbia... Neda 
WOT ave lers ares b'6:b-ee.% 0.04 
Northwest Territor- 
BG Sra ietatetets ernie eicveve » 0,10 


<5e 


Tabie 3. - Percentage Increase of Population, by Decades, Canada, Provinces and Territories, 1871-1941 


aE EnEEEEEIEEE a 


Percentage Increase by Decades 


1881 1891 1901 1911 1921- | 1931 1871 to 
-81 -91 | ~1901 <3) ay a #43 1941 


Province ir 


CONKAG sce siete 5 se cee 6 3,689,257 17.25 11.76 10,89 211 90 
Prince Edward Island 94,021 15.82 0.17 7 «96 1.09 
Nova Scotiassc.ccccoce 387 ,800 13.61 2.25 12.70 49.04 
New Brunswick..cso0e 285 ,594 12.48 0.01 12.05 60.16 
Maritime Frovinces. 767,415 13,46 1.15 12,02 47.30 
QUOD ccsiscasvcccccce| 2,191,516 14,06 9.53 15.91 179.63 
OntardOcsssscceceeee 1,620,851 18.88 9.73 10.37 133.68 
Manitobeee. «s+ ccceces 25,228 | 146.79 | 144.96 4,23 | 2,792.60 
Saskatchewan......0. : : ¢ -2.80 | 881,602/ 
a een 2 5 8.82 | 990.31)/ 
36,247 98.49 


British Columbia.... 
uKOW cic cise slsiaeisles ce 
Northwest Territor- 


LOS crccccccccccescos 


56.45 


17.80 | 2,156.36 
16.17 |- 81.952/ 


48 ,000 17.60 75 253 29.11 |= 74,94 


1/ Percentage increase or decrease, 1901-1941, | 


Table 4. = Area and Density!/ of Population, Canada, Provinces and Territories, 1871-1941 


Land Area : ___Density per Square Mile 
Province in 
| square wsies| 2671 | . 1881 1891 1901°/ YOLL 927 1931 1941 


Camada.ce.cccccccces| 55466,882 1.06 2,53°/| 2.99 3.32 
Prince Edward Island 2,184 43,05 40,31 43,52 
Nova Scotiacc.sssccoe 20,743 18.70 24.72 27 486 
New Brunswick..-.cece 27,473 10,40 14,86 16.65 

Maritime Provinces, 50,400 15.23 20.02 22445 
Quebece..scccccvccee 523,860 aan 5,49 6.56 
Ontario. eaeseceseeoe $635,282 4,46 9,45 10.43 
Mani tobe. occecccsee 219,723 0.11 3.19 3e52 
Saskatchewan.cooccce 207,976 = 3.87 3077 
Biber ts.. ccc cece cee 248 , 800 o 2694 3.20 
British Columbia.... 359,279 0.10 1.93 2.28 
Vukonscssasiceseesece 205 , 546 - 0.02 0.02 
Northwest Territor- 

SC ROC ECIOUOTICNS 1,258,217 0,04 0.01 0.01 


1/ Density of populetion in years previous to 1941 based om present areas, 
2/ The population of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and Northwest Territories in 1901 is not adjusted 
according to the provisions of the Boundaries Extension Act, 1912, 
3/ Northwest River Arm and Rigolet on Hamilton Imlet population deducted from Quebes, as these parts 
were awarded to Newfoundland by decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, March 1, 1927, 


Table 5. - Rural and Urban Populetion as Percentages of Total Population, Canada, Provinces and 


Territories, 1871 =- 1941 
1871 1881 1891 1911 


Canada= 


RUPAl a ccccccdeccess 80,42 74,35 46.350 45.66 

Urban. .ccccocccccese 25.65 49,52 53.70 54,34 
Prince Edward Island- 

RUPE L scaicis vices eee see 87.88 78,45 76.85 74.39 


Urban. .ccscccccccccs 12.12 21.55 235.15 25.61 


Nova Scotia- 

Palecccvscvccscecn 85.58 62.20 56,65 54,83 53.71 
Urbane ccccsccccercce 14.42 37.80 43,35 46.17 46.29 

New Brusxswick~ 
Rurale...coccccccsce 81,60 71.71 67.92 68,41 68.64 
Urban. ccoccscescacccs 18,40 28.29 52,08 31.59 31.56 

Pp. = 

ac. ses 84,40 67.95 62,95 62.25 61.49 
Urbehiesccwcicccse.s 0c:e 175 15,60 15.91 32,05 37.05 | 37.75 38.51 


=6= 
Table 5. - Rural and Urban Population as Percentages of Total Population, Canada, Provinces 
and Territories, 1871-1941 - (Concl'd. ) 


1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 


Quebec=- 

Rural.ccccccscceecvces 36.68 

Urban. cccccccccccecce 63.52 
Ontario- 

Raral.cccccccccccccce 38.26 

Urban. .ccoccccccscvces 61.74 
Manitoba- 

Mura leccccee sec sees 55.89 

Urban. .ccccccccccesce 44.11 
Saskatchewan- 

RUNG c's acialc svalsice calcio 67.06 

Wx:DAM 5 e.01s « alsleltiels v:ele'elo 32.94 
Alberta- 

Haina eirec a velclewieee cere 61.49 

Urbaticwcecscceeweseoe 38.51 
British Columbia- 

RurGlecceccesccecvcvcs 45.79 

Urbane ccccccccccvccce 54.21 
Yukon- 

TAL cccsiscceecicees ee 65.45 
Urban. ccccccccscoceee 36,57 


Northwest Territories- 
RUPA csc ciulsisisiciele eelcce 
UrbAN Gc clcelcciccceaic es 


Prior to 1871, the population of the Maritimes was growing at a fairly rapid rate. In the 186)-61 
decade, the increase was 25 per cent; in the 1861-71 decade,it was 16 per cent. Even in this early period, 
some Maritimers were leaving to seek their fortunes elsewhere }/but the population was young, vigorous, and 
rural; it was an age of large families and the population grew despite a moderate amount of emigration. 


During 1871-81, the rate of imcrease of the Maritimes' population slowed down to 13.5 per cent, and 
in the two following decades, the increase was almost negligible. This period witnessed a heavy outward 
movement from the Maritimes, not only of the Canadian born but of immigrants as well. Also contribut- 
ing to the slowing up of population growth in the Maritimes was a decline in the average size of the 
family. 


Towards the end of the century, the rate of increase in the Maritimes’ population became greater. 
Both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick obtained a share of the mew immigration which was coming to Canada. In 
the 1901-11 and 1911-21 decades, the total population increased faster than did the Camadian born. The 
population of Prince Edward Island, the most typically rural of the three provinces, continued to decline. 
In the 1921-31 decade, both Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia showed declines, with the native popula- 
tion declining more im the former and less in the latter than did the total. 


In the 1931-41 decade, the population of Prince Edward Island, for the first time in five decades, 
showed an increase, 7,009 more persons were recorded in 1941 than in 1931, this being an increase of 
approximtely 8 per cent. Nova Scotia's population increased by more than 65,000, or 12.7 per cent, this 
being the largest numerical increase since 1851-61 and the largest percentage increase since 1871-81. 

New Brunswick's population increased by 49,182, or 12.1 per cent, this, too, being the largest numerical 
imcrease since 1851-61 and the largest percentage increase since 1871-81. In Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia, the increases im the 1931-41 decade were, for the most part, im urban and suburban areas; in 
New Brunswick, the urban population increased by 11 per cent and the rural population by 12 per cent. In 
all three provinces the farm population declined- by 7.9 per cent im Prince Edward Island, 19.2 per cent 
im Nova Scotia, and 9.2 per cent in New Brunswick, 


Economic conditions in the Maritimes during the 1931-41 decade were, in the main, responsible for 
the change in population trend shown by the 1941 Census. Apparently a large proportion of the population 
which, normally, would have migrated to other provinces or to the United States, remained at home. Some 
of the increase is accounted for, too, by the return, during the depression of the thirties, of persons who 
had left the Maritimes, Between 1931 and 1941, 32,574 Canadians who had been living in other countries, 
(chiefly in the United States) returned to the Maritime Provinces. The War was responsible for some popula- 
sion increase in the Maritimes in the late years of the decade. ; 


Re TSAN . Rate tiie Ania ae ed a ee ne) e : 

17 “Emigration”, says the Acadian Recorder of Sept. 25, 1865, “is growing popular with some of our people. 
What makes the matter worse is that the fashion is confined to our young men, to the very bone and sinew 
of the country", 


Paty 
Volume of Emigration from the Maritimes 


It is apparent from even a superficial study of the trend of population growth in the Maritimes 
that the population losses of these provinces during the last seventy or eighty years have been extremely 
heavy. Natural increase should have resulted in a much more rapid population growth than actually oocurr- 
ed. The main cause of this slow growth was, undoubtedly, a heavy emigration from this region. (Even in 
the 1951-41 decade, despite the substantial increase in population there was a net outward movement of 
approximately 5,000 persons from the Maritimes), Before dealing with the reasons for this phenomenon, an 
attempt will be made to estimte the volume of the outward movement. 


The fact that there has been a heavy emigration of population from the Maritimes is easy to estab- 
lish, Accurate statistical measurement of such emigration is much more difficult. In the Census of 
1941, for the first time, data were collected concerning inter-provinoial migration which, because of its 
association with the depression of 1931-36, and later with the war, had assumed increased importance. 
For the 1951-41 decade, therefore, the movement into and out of the Maritimes can be ascertained with a 
fair degree of exactitude (see Table 6); for earlier decades it must be estimated on the basis of such 
data as are available, 


Table 6. = Gross and Net Migration of Population, Maritime Provinces, 1931-41 1/ 


1931 
Population 
(Census ) 


1941 
Population 
(Census ) 


Expected 
Populati 
1941 27 


Net Increase 
through 
Migration 


Prince Edward Island....0. 88,038 97,719 95,047 5,746 
NOVAMSCOULL cis cissieececes cee 512,846 570,114 577,962 19,798 
New Brunswick. .ccceccccccce 408,219 467 ,578 457,401 - 10,177 16,551 26,728 


Maritime Provinces..... 1,009,103 


1,135,411 1,150,410 - 5,001 47,271 
1/ From Census Bulletin M-l, Interprovincial Migration in Canada, 1931-1941. 
2/ 1931 population and natural increase 1931-41. 


Table 7 presents an estimate of the net migration from the Maritime Provinces 1881-1951, made in 
the Social Analysis Branch of the Bureau. The calculation involves estimates of mortality in order that 
the survivors from the beginning of a decade may be compared with the number of persons enumerated at the 
end of the decade. Canadian Life Tables not being available prior to 1931, English Life Tables were used 
to obtain probabilities of survival for earlier decades. These, however, were corrected by the ratio of 
the Canadian to the English Tables for 1931, 


From the population 10 years of age and over at the beginning of each decade, the expected sur- 
vivors were calculated by life table projections. But natural increase (i.e., the excess of births over 
deaths) is not the only way by which population grows. It is affected, too, by immigration and emigra- 
tion. By subtracting the actual population, as established by the decennial censuses, from the expected 
population due to natural increase alone, the net movement into or out of each area can be ascertained. 


The population under 10 years of age could not be dealt with in this way. Owing to the absence or 
incompleteness of birth records, children born in a province and leaving before the census date could not 
be traced statistically. The same applies to those migrating to the province after birth who were less 
than 10 years of age at the following census. Other experience, however, indicates that the net effect 
of migration of children under 10 years of age would be small in relation to the whole, and, consequently, 
that no great error results from omitting them from the calculation. 


It will be noted that, for Prince Edward Island, the 1881 population 10 years of age and over was 
80,000; the 1931 population 69,000. Natural increase during the period was 61,000, so that there was a 
net outward migration of 72,000. For the Maritime Provinces as a whole, there was a net outward migra- 
tion of 464,000 persons 10 years and over during the period 1881-1931. (See Table 7). During the 1931- 
41 decade there was a net outward movement of 5,001. (See Table 6). 
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From the net migration (Table 7) and census data concerning immigrants, the gross emigra- 
tion from the Maritimes for each decads, 1881-1931, my be estimated. This is shown in Table 8. 


Table 8, - Estimate of Gross Migration of Population, Maritime Provinces /, 1881 - 1941 
eS en ee Se oa 
1881-91 


Net emigration See MP eA ashe are AES Aasdiyisk, « wink lle Moa WEE 101,250 
Immigrents who arrived 1881-90 and were still living in the Maritimes 
in 1901 (from 1901 Census), 7,786 


Estimated number living there in BOL isicve cic biaeve scwiele sik ekalsve Ge ae piece eines 9,160 
OS amo Tp Laut OF OXCOGG INH leis glee lorsveeie'si ¢/cis ie aloieie aie ve ei aveceiele 6 aialave sisiaie eleva Sisiele 110,410 
1891-1901 
Net jd ee RST er Pane 88,734 
Immigrants who arrived 1891-1900 and were still living in the Maritimes 
in 1901 (from 1901 COFSUSD A eaters oc ite ee SO Onie coe En he oa ee 16,466 
Grossmomigra clon OXCOGdI NE \c scious clsle'slc'vle oe 'eleclecle acess aun ie eesieeeecivie ese 105,200 
1901-11 
: 2/ 
Net emigration CHT LHGSCHOHHOHHSHHOHHHHLCHOHHHOHHOTOHOHHSESELSHEHOHSHOHOHHOCHHR OO LOOD 75,651 


Immigrants who arrived 1901-10 andwere still living in the Maritimes 
in 1921 (from 1921 Census), 20,240 


Estimated number living there in OV ore wictere slvrelacelllsia’e 6 eielecelaters\eteterouerare tote 25,812 

Gross emigration OXCOCdINE..ocseccvecccececvse veers cceresessvseccveserce 99,463 
1911-21 

Net emigration Batis BN: Beit keg LOL) ihe 2 |e ee Al A 75,705 

Immigrants who arrived 1911-20 (from 1921 Census)....0...seeeeeeccccees 29,894 

Gross emigration OXCOEMINE 6 o-e 00000000000 00000 0s oer OSO ODDO SOOO OED 000R 105,599 
1921-31 

Ket emigration (cal pees WP kak Pere a ORME Se ABR RCN AN ral Sct Be ae 122,281 

Immigrant arrivals 1921-31 (from 1931 Con8us)....cccccccscccccccrsecces 24,366 

Gross emigration exceeding...scccovcesccccressceloovorcsovosreesseeveecee 146,647 
1931-41 

Net emigration Aa eet Nn OPE REPRE TOR a nn ae yg §,001 

Total in-migrants LOSLMAL. .ccccvecvc eve cc cee r sce e eo ees eee cc eeeeees eee ag Bl perk ke 

Gross OMIZFACLON. ore ccsvcceccsers cose eoec OHS T OOOOH ES OSID DROS OOS 62,272 


a A A RL LS 


/ All figures in these calculations are minimum estimates as the census yields no information con- 
cerning the movements of persons born after one census who have left the country before the next 
one, or of immigrants who have come into the country after one census and left it before the next 
one. 

2/ From Table 7. 

3/ From Table 6. 
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A consideration of the foregoing leads to the conclusion that since Confederation there has 
been an emigration from the Atlantic Maritime Provinces of more than 600,000 persons, 


During the decade 1871-81, population of the three provinces increased by approximately 103,000. 
This increase was entirely due to natural increase or arrivals from other parts of Canada, since the 
immigrant population diminished from about 70,000 to 68,773 during the period. There is evidence that 
an outward movement from some counties of the Maritimes had begun in the previous decade and was well 
under way in 1871-81. 


During the decade 1881-91, the Maritimes increased by 10,000 but lost by emigration more than 
110,000 persons, About 23,000 of the latter were immigrants who had come to the Maritime Provinces be- 
fore 1881; the remaining 87,000 were, apparently, Canadian born. About 9,000 new immigrants entered. 
Without such addition,the population of the Maritimes would have remained practically stationary during 
the 1880's. 


From 1891 to 1901, the population of the Maritimes increased by 13,000. During this decade the 
loss by emigration was about 105,000. Of these, some 26,000 were immigrants who had come before 1891, 
but the remaining 79,000 were,apparently, Canadian born. The departure of the 26,000 immigrants was 
offset to some extent by the arrival of some 16,000 new ones who remained in the provinces at least 
long enough to te enumerated in the Census of 1901, Had it not been for the arrival of these immig- 
rants, the population of the Maritimes would have shown a net loss in this decade. 


From 1901 to 1911, the population of the Maritimes increased by 44,000. During this period 
the Maritimes lost by emigration more than 99,000 residents of whom about 12,000 were immigrants who 
had arrived before 1901, while the remaining 87,000, were, apparently, Canadian born. Meanwhile, som 
24,000 new immigrants came in. More than half of the increase in population during this decade is 
thus attributable to immigration and somewhat less than half to natural increase (including, of course, 
births to immigrants). 


From 1911 to 1921, population increased still more rapidly, namely, by 62,000. During this 
decade the Maritimes lost, by emigration and war causes combined, about 106,000 residents, including 
some 20,000 immigrants who had arrived before 1911 and some 86,000 Canadian born. Meanwhile, some 
$0,000 new immigrants settled, 


From 1921 to 1931,the population of the Maritimes increased by somewhat less than 9,000. 
During this decade,this region lost by emigration about 147,000 residents, including some 25,000 immi- 
grants and some 124,000 Canadian born, while over 24,000 new immigrants settled, 


From 1931 to 1941, the population of the Maritimes increased by more than 121,000. During 
this decade, the Maritimes lost by emigration about 52,000. About 22,000 immigrants and some 25,000 
persons from other parts of Canada settled in the Maritimes in this decade. 


4 Thus, emigration from the Maritimes has been in evidence in every decade since Confederation 
The greatest movements occurred in the 1921-31 and the 1881-91 decades. From 1871 to 1901, the iumi 
grant arrivals were not even sufficient to balance the departures of former immigrants while emigra- 
tion from the Maritimes almost cancelled the natural increase of the Canadian born. The meena cate of 
this outward movement from the Maritimes can be appreciated when it is stated that in each decade 


of the period 1881-193 
oe ebsee 1 the region as a whole lost a population approximately equal to that of Prince 


Of the three Maritime Provinces, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick lost consistently 
through outward movement of population in each decade of the period 1881-1941. Nova Scotia zained 
slightly through migration in the 1931-41 decade, chiefly as a result of depression sonal bs ony else- 
where in the early years and war conditions in the later years of the decade, 


: -lle 
Population Trends in the Counties of the Maritime Provinces 


If the study of population trends is limited to large areas such as provinces, certain important 
factors may be obscured. For instance, New Brunswick, as a whole, has increased in population in each 
decade since 1851, as has also Nova Scotia, with the exception of 1921-31. Prince Edward Island declined 
in each of the four decades, 1891-1931, but increased in the decade 1931-41, Closer investigation, how- 
ever, reveals that the movement away from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick began earlier and has probably been 
relatively greater than from Prince Edward Island. When people move from one part of a province into 
another, or when they move out and are replaced by inward movements from other provinces or from abroad, 
there may be a net growth in the whole province, so that the outward movement is disguised. A study of 
population trends in smaller areas such as the counties of the Maritimes, therefore, should throw further 
light upon the extent of the outward movement and upon the reasons therefor. 


Table 9 shows the total population of the Maritime Provinces, by counties, from 1851 to 1941. 
Table 10 shows similar data for the rural parts of these counties from 1871 to 1941. Tables1l and 12, 
based on the two previous tables, show the percentages of increase or decrease from census to census. 
Maps 1-4 show the densities of population of these counties both at the present time and at the time when 
they had their highest population to date. The densities are arranged in classes, with class intervals of 
5 to the square mile, hence, sm1l increases or decreases are not shown. If, however, a county has in- 
creased or decreased enough to change its class, the change may be regarded as significant. Thus, none of 
the counties of Prince Edward Island has changed class, while Antigonish, Nova Scotia, has decreased three 
classes. 


Table 9, - Population of the Counties of the Maritime Provinces, 1851 - 1941 


Prince Ed. Island- 


Kings ccocccevcccvce 15,425 23,068 24,725 | 22,6356 19,147 19,415 
PrincOcecccccccccce 15,142 28,302 j 55,400 | 32,779 31,500 $4,490 
QUEENS ccc ccc cc ccue $2,111 42,651] 48,111 43,134 | 38,313 37,591 41,142 
Nova Scotia= 
Annapoliseccccccecs 14,286 18,121] 20,598 18,842 | 18,581 16,297 17,692 
Antigonishe occcccce 13,467 16,512 | 18,060 13,617 | 11,962 10,073 10,545 
Cape Bretonececc.e- 18,822 26,454) 31,258 49,166 | 73,330 92,502 | 110,703 
Colchester...-cccee 15,469 235,531] 26,720 24,900} 23,664 25,051 30,124 
Cumberland....cccce 14,3539 23,518] 27,568 36,168 | 40,543 36,566 39,476 
Digby..cccccecccece 125252 17,037] 19,881 20,522} 20,167. ° 18,3553 19,472 
Guysborough. ..cocce 10,840 16,555 | 17,808 18,520 | 17,048 15,443 15,461 
HAA a ei cisleicies eels o's $9,914 56,963 | 67,917 74,662 | 80,257 100,204 | 122,656 
HAYUGS srelslelsiclsiels(e'e eee 14,330 21,501; 23,3559 20,056 | 19,703 19,393 22,034 
Invernessec.cesccce 16,917 23,415] 25,651 24,555 | 25,571 21,055 20,573 
LOWE 5 GAC OOOOG0UC 14,138 21,510} 23,469 21,957 | 21,780 24,557 28,920 
TLUNONDUT Es. - oc ec ee 16,395 23,854] 28,583 32,9389 31,674 82,942 
Pictou....ccccccvce 25 ,587 32,114] 35,535 $3,459 39,018 40,789 
Queens... cs ceeeee 7,256 10,554| 10,577 10,226 10,612 12,028 
Rachmondicis cc's ss elec 10,380 14,268 | 15,121 13,515 11,098 10,853 
Shelburne..cccccoce 10,622 12,417 14,202 12,485 LS,coL 
Victoria. ..ccccccoe 8,698 11,546 LOSS TL 7,926 8,028 
Yarmouth. ....cecces 13,142 18,550 22,869 20,939 22,415 
New Brunswick- 
EDO TaGeteie cine alee s.e'e © 6,313 10,672 10,925 7,679 8,421 
Carleton...cscccove 11,108 19,938 21,621 20,796 ral eth 
CHAO UCOle ss cles 5 0's 19,938 25,882 22,415 21,337 22,728 
Gloucester.....cee.« 11,704 18,810 27,956 41,914 49,913 
ROY Gils states sie sis a's 0s « 11,410 19,101 25,958 25,478 25,817 
KANG Sislstetslele'sielw'e'c'e ee 18,842 24,593 21,655 19,807 | 21,575 
Ma dawaskseccccocone 3,561 7,204 12,311 24,527 28,176 
Northumberland. ..oo 15,064 28 ,545 54,124 38,485 
Qu66NnS....cccccccce 10,634 11,177 11,219 | 12,775 
Restigouche......06 4,161 10,586 29,859 | 33,075 
St. WONNscicics cece se 38,475 51,759 61,613 68 ,827 
Sunbury.....ccccsecce 5,301 5,729 6,999 8,296 
VWeatorifeweceseco ees. 2,047 8,825 14,907 16,671 


Westmorland..csccee 17,814 42,060 57,506 64,486 
Mormon ot teces cess 17,628 23,393 30,597 31,620] 31,561 32,454 | 36,447 


sive 
Table 10,- Rural Populabten’/ar the Counties of the Maritime Provinces, 1871 - 1941 


Counties 1871 1881 1891 1911 1921 eveaas | 


Prince Edward Island- 


KATES sie es viebleaessisieee peas 22,068 25,515 5 22,462 s aly gry ge | 16,469 16,763 
PLTIGS cele diese c's ie sivivie ais sie 25,502 31,494 3 $2,525 : rad Gr 6 | 26,154 | 27,623 
WUGSHH. ss ash eee cae eae € 33,844 57,766 | . 32,414 ° 25,836 25,030 26,321 
Nova Scotia~ 
AMNAPOLS. «os scsecsvccns 16,400 18,520 > 16,428 ’ 15,356 13,528 14,718 
ANGE PONS Neisiccics se elae.ule 16,012 18,060 - 11,779 ’ 9,834 8,309 8,588 
Cape Drotonc. csecess eels € 21,060 24,918 21,883 9 22,675 23,237 28,624 
Colchester... +s. ea viable ra Re rf 23,259 18,907 ? 16,815 16,347 18,891 
Cumberland. vcccsccuccees 21,649 24,194 - 21,567 20,217 18,509 19,309 
Digby.cccccccsssccencece 16,095 18,603 3 aE sg A Fi 18,382 16,941 17,815 
Guysborough.....cccccscece 15,851 16,908 ; 16,841 ? 13,892 12,893 12,986 
HAUTE AS creeps alee alees sineie 27,581 28,031 5 29,024 . 30,957 31,829 41,321 
HATE srs aicte nate ev ie eieieis enie& 19,020 20,8235 & 16,494 ° 16,110 15,657 17,691 
Ivor HOsBce ees varsenee tt pocEoLe 24,651 2 22,864 | 19,171 | 16,518 | 15,920 
Kingseccsccccscccvevcese 19,731 21,344 ° 18,794 9 19,265 18,669 22,086 
Lunenburg...c.cccccceesccve oe,007 26,579 ° 26,404 ; 26,626 24,620 25,616 
PicUGWerls velesalessels ee sisie en) (conloe 25-312 3 18,697 2 16,183 | 15,447 | 16,545 
QUEENS sccciecccesceccseoes 8,550 8,353 ° 8,289 ° 7,650 729435 8,858 
RiCSHMONG ewe cise wdleie cle wen ROT a A 13,822 7 12,347 ip 11,460 11,098 10,853 
“She lL DuUxNHe ercteialatelein ele eos a 9,983 11.630 A 10,225 10,3515 9,131 9,675 
Vi GOYSLA cand cracs/eie sisal sieieiera 10,209 11,323 ’ 9,533 7,854 7,926 8,028 
ATMO). otaie arsiere Sieve) aie wine 16,050 17,799 > 15,413 2 13,877 12,590 13,298 
New Brunswick= 
Alberts ccisceciecesavacnes 10,672 12,529 F 10,925 4 8,607 7,679 8,421 
Carle tonics scece ae veces 17,656 20,878 i: 17,977 ° 16,841 16,630 17,271 
CHANT OGG sn wasiawes aces ele 21,882 22,085 5 15,734 ° 13,832 13,871 15,210 
Gloucester a cnecauwcsieiss 17,885 20,654 ‘ 26,892 ® 35,357 38,614 | 46,359 
MON Use cclelsieaie sc ua Claiaisters s 19,101 22,618 7 25,958 : 25,045 23,478 25,817 
Kings and Queen8...cc.ce 36,834 38, 284 O55 31,434 4 29,591 28,259 30,792 
Madawaskalscccesssssceece 7,876 Lol ; 16,103 18,097 19,985 
Northumberland.ecccoccecco 19,054 7 21,168 ; 25,972 26,724 30,622 
Restigouche....-sessesse 6,080 ; 7,072 15,311 | 19,380 | 21,819 
Seisit Jon. dicracse<tatevele's aie 11,613 ‘ 11,048 > 13,320 14,099 17,086 
Sunbury fen ewiels cleve ciate cree 6,651 ’ 5,729 5 6,162 6,999 8,296 
WVitetoriacessaesees eau ae 7,010 8,181 . 11,473 13,351 14,865 
Westmorland J.) s<'.ssnsies seh 52,687 ; 30,515 3 31,153 31,963 35,088 
York. sisivic's sicveve als sislelncey 24,179 > 22,611 5 20,607 20,135 22,397 


auf Rural population here means the population exclusive of all incorporated places. In tracing 

these places back the population of the sub-district of the county in which they are situated was 

taken as representing them in the years when not incorporated 'so that the figures are not affected 
by the organization or disorganization of areas, For instance, it would be misleading to count a 

town as rural before it was incorporated and then show a decrease in rural population owing to its 
incorporation. 


Table 1l.- Percentage Increase of the Population of the Counties of the Maritimes, by Decades, 
1851 - 1941 


; 1891- 
aunties 1861-71] 1871~81| 1881-91 1901-12 | 1911-22 | 1921-31 | 1931-41 


CATIAGA: oc Siclsjenicied side soles imconae 15.24 | 17. 23 11.76 alg 21.94 18.08 10.89 
Prince Edward Island...cseec| 29200 16.28 |) 15.82 0.18 - i eo = i 31} - 5.46 | - 0.65 7.96 
Kings sours ccsled tele seses|l Coecs 15.74 | 14,59 0.76 - 7.16 - 8.45) - 9.68 =- 6,55 1.40 
Primos ses viseces cle scevel select} rozeco 21.36 6.18 | = 2.93} - 7.40} = 3,84 | - 0,06 9,49 
QUGONS cise « ciao eee slers cies wImCOsOo 7.92 12.80 | - 4,44 - 6,18 -11.18 - 4,34 2.02 10.038 
Nova DGOCLE ais gate aaleele slaleae 19,51 Mitek 13,60 2eL0d 2.04 T° 35 6.40 a 2.10 12.78 
AMNAPOLUSs 5 cise cuss ccw ose | Lleol 8.27 ol) S667 - 6,06; - 2.62] - 1.59] = 2.30 | -10.22 8.56 
Anti gonishe sds scvcissecveeh Leto} 11508 9.38 -10,78 -15.60 | -12.15} - 3.19 | -13.01 4,69 
Cape Brotone..scseedeces| LOs86 | (26578 |) Toit 9.55 43.58 49,15 RT Tk 7.16 19.68 
Colchestericddscatecescy su 29.58 16.39 14,53 1.65 =- 8.32 Fy 4.96 6.47 = Oost 20.25 
CUMDOGLANG sc cieisic cicsienesei, COeae 20.40 | 16.37 26.17 4.75 12.10 1.60 | -11.71 8.55 
Digbyeccccsssecescccccses| 20040 | 15.50 16,69 0.08 2014] - 0.76] - 2.75 | = 6.42 6.10 
Guysboroughse.-ccosecoce LTe2o 30.22 Tot = 3.44 6,54 - 6.94 = 8.97 = 0.48 0.12 


Halifax..ccscoccscecccese| 22082! 16-20! 19.23 5.07 4.635 7.49 2let5 4] e608 22.41 
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Table 11, - Percentage Increase of the Population of the ean of the Maritimes, by Decades, 


1851 - 1941 (Conel'd. ) 
1851-61) 1861-71] 1871-81] 1881-91 ayers 1901 
1901 901-11 | 1911-21] 1921-31 


1931-41 


Nova Scotia 
HAT GSicicietersiers cielc eieve'e'eec6 


InVeOrness.ccccccecccce 8289 eter 
- 6,89 = 2.29 
King8occccccccceccecccs 8.92 18.73 
Lunenburg. cocsccccccce 
me 1.45 4.00 
eee ce se 13,92 4,54 
e@eeeaeveooseeaeeeges ag 1.60 s 
Richmond...cccccccsccece = 6.10 i 7 
Shelburne..cccocencccce - 4.35 ; 


VAC UOT:LA's cleisicie sciee cise s 
Yarmouth .cccocccccceve 
New Brunswick. scscccseses 
IMU ETS WIG GO ODO AOOOOOOOO 
Carleton. .cccsccccccces 
CHETTOULO sisisiciss ce ceesiee 
Gloucester....cccccces 
KONG cisisisisiciaisceecle esc e 
KangSevcisicicesevccesses 
Madawaska....scccccoce 
Northumberland...ocsece 
QuGSNEsiaclccisciccicecciccs 
Restigouchs...cccccccce 
Saint JONN air cies 616 sicieree 
Sunbury. .ccccscovcccce : 
Victoriasccrccccocccce 
Westmorland.cccceosece 


MOrseisisielsicisic wie oles e'see 


Table 12. - Percentage Increase of thse Rural ay, Population of the Counties of the Maritimes, 
by Decades, 1871 - 1941 | 


Sqe peli 1871-81 resi-s1| 151" | 1901-112 | 1911-21 | 1921-31 | 1931-41 


Prince Edward Island- 


Kings ccccccccscccecece 14,71 1,02 -12.17 - 8,57 - 13,52 - 7.e7 1.79 
Princ@cccccosecccvcccce ae 23,50 6.65 | - 5.17 = 7,45 - 9.95 | - 3,53 5.62 
Queen. ccccoccsccossce 765 10.59 | = 5,00 | = 9.65 | -12.29| - 9.12| = 3.12 5.16 
Nova Scotia~ 
Annapolis..cs.e.cceoccce 1,285 12,935 cae 6.75 = 4,90 = 4.19 =- 2045 -11.90 8,80 
Antigonisheccececcecce| 541 9,38 | -14,61 | -23,.62 | =-13.62| - 5.55] -15.51 1,00 
Cape Breton...-.ccooes 972 18,52 | = 2.07 | -10,35 3eL0 0.50 2248 26,18 
Colchester.ccc-cocccee 1,451 9,62 | - 5,16 | -14.29 | -10.49| - 0.64] - 2.78 15.56 
Cumberland.csccscccoce 1,683 11.76 | - 0.69 | -10.24] = 4.52} - 1.83] - 8.45 4.52 
Digby ccccceccecevsecce 970 15.58 | = 5.56 8.92 - 1.34 | - 2.84] - 7.84 5-16 
Guysborough....e.esce0¢| 1,612 6.67 | = 4.99 AGM im) BST rs OeBT = 18 0.72 
Hal sifaxscicisiss oclc vie eees 2,063 25.74 - 4.86 8.83 -15,30 8.52 2.82 29,82 
Hants coccccocccccoecce 1,229 9.48 | - 7.69 |-14.19 |} - 2.25| - 0.08 | - 2.81 13.00 
Inverness. .ccccccccccs 1,409 | 9,49 | - 0.53 | = 6.76 | - 7.76 | - 9.10} -13.84 | - 3.62 
KingSeccscccvcaceseves 842 8.18 = 2054 = 9,66 am 4.13 6.91 = 3.08 18,30 
Lunenburg. .occcsccecce 1,169 19,60 7.60 | = 6.97 1.70 | = 0.85 | - 7.53 4,05 
Pictou. ...cccccvvcsccse 1,124 6.65 | -14.81 | -13.30 | -13.25 | = 0.25 | - 4,55 5.81 
QueeNn8...ccceccvccccce 983 0,04 2.53 | - 3.21 | =- 3.52 | - 4.54 3.83 11,52 
Richmond ....ceccccsccece 489 4.11 * 4,50 =. 6-46 a 1,64 - 5.64 -. 3.16 = 2021 
Shelburne ..ccsscoccsce 979 16,50 6.95 | -17.78 7.61 | - 6.25} -11.48 5.96 
Victoriaeccccccccecvoe 1,105 10,91 | - 1.55 -16.27 - 6.18 | -11.25 0.92 1.29 
Wa prionthys dkaisten s oes oe 838 10.90 | =.9.39. = 4e45slor 1669+) = 8.5), | co 8n27 5.62 


id 
a 


1/ See note 1/, page 12. 
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Table 12, ~ Percentage Increase of the Rural 1/ population of the Counties of the Maritimes, by 
Decades, 1871-1941 - (Concl'd,) 


ee 1891- 
hci 1901-11 | 1911-21 | 1921-31] 1931-41 


New Brunswick= 


Abbett eacisenme as ccie.s 681 9.66 
Carleton...cccccececes 1,300 3.85 
Charlottececccccceccece 1,243 9.65 
Gloucester ....ccccecce 1,854 20.06 
MOY Gistvieleisis sivie.elaaie ee elec 1,734 9.96 
Kings and Queens....eo/1,574 & 1,575 8.96 
Madawaskheccccccsocecee 1,262 10.43 
Northumber land...cceee 4,671 14,59 
Restigouche ec.sccccece 5,292 12.59 
Saint JONNeocceceseves 611 21.19 
Sunbury cecccesccvecce 1,079 18,53 
WAG COTAG eve «ieleleic o'eieya cies 2,074 11.34 
Westmorland...ccccocece 1,430 9.62 
WOrlcsis/s'e eisyejnisie els\e'slelers 3,545 11.23 


1/ See note W/ page 12. 


At first sight,Tables 9.12 seem to indicate an almost unbroken trend of growth up to 1881. 
On closer study, however, it appears that Queens in Prince Edward Island, Amnapolis in Nova Scotia, and 
Charlotte, Kings, Northumberland, Queens, St. John, and probably Sunbury in New Brunswick, showed 
symptoms of outward movement as early as 1861-71, since the increases in these counties were almost 
certainly less than the natural increase, In the decade 1871-81, the counties of Antigonish, Guysbor- 
ough, Hants, Inverness, Kings, Queens, Richmond, and Victoria, in Nova Scotia, and Charlotte, Queens, 
Kings, St. John, and probably York, in New Brunswick, showed symptoms of outward movement, while Sunbury 
showed an actual decline in population. Thus, while the heavy emigration from the Maritimes got under 
way only in the 1880's, the movement away from these provinces began much earlier, 


Since the rural population constitutes such a high proportion of the total population of the 
Maritimes, and since it has been shown that the urban population of the region has been increasing, the 
analysis which follows will, in the main, be confined to the rural population of the Maritimes. 


In the 1881-91 decade, 24 counties of the Maritimes showed actual declines in rural population 
and in 10 additional ones the increases were less than the natural increase. In the 1891-1901 decade, 
26 counties of the Maritimes declined in rural population and at least 7 additional ones lost part of 
their natural increase, In the 1901-1] decade, declines in rural population were registered in 25 coun- 
ties and at least 7 additional ones lost part of their natural increase. In the 1911-21 decade, 26 coun=- 
ties declined in rural population and at least 8 additional ones lost part of their natural inorease,. 

In the 1921-31 decade, 22 counties declined in population and at least 12 lost part of their natural in- 
crease. In the 1931-41 decade, declines in rural population were registered for only two Maritime coun- 
ties but in the case of 24 counties the increases were less than the natural increase. Much of the in- 
crease registered in this decade was, undoubtedly, connected with the wartime activity of the later 
years so that the apparent reversal of the long-term declining trend is, in many cases, probably tem- 
porary. 


Of the 36 counties of the Maritimes, 23 had a higher rural population at some previous census 
than in 1941, i.e., they had passed a point of maximum density. Twenty-eight counties had a higher 
rural population than in 1931. A comparison of the 1931 and 1941 Census data indicates that most of 
the recovery in the 1931-41 decade occurred in the non-farm rural population, particularly in the 
areas adjacent to urban localities. 


The growth or decline of the counties*of the Maritimes is pictured in Maps 1-4 which show the 
present density of both total and rural populations as compared with the maximum density,indicating the 
census year when that maximum was reached. 
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To understand the causes of the decline of rural population in the Maritimes,it is necessary to 
review briefly the trend of agricultural development and also the trends in occupations other than agrioul- 


ture giving employment to the people of the counties which had their maximum rural population in earlier 
times. 


The rural population of the Maritimes may be divided into three classes, (a) the farm population, 
deriving its livelihood entirely from farming operations; (b) the non-farm population, engaged in occupa= 
tions other than farming (i.e. blacksmiths, small manufacturers, shopkeepers, teachers, etc.), and (c) 
the population living on farms but deriving the major part of its livelihood from some other occupation, 
The last two classes are similar and will here be treated together. 


In the 1931 and 1941 Censuses the farm population as distinct from the rural population was counted, 
It will be seen from Table 13 that the farm population declined in all but two counties of the Maritimes 
during the 1951-41 decade. While similar data are not available from earlier censuses, information as to 


number of farms, occupations, etc. indicates that not only the rural population of the Maritimes but the 
farm population as well has been declining over the last sixty years. 


Table 13. - Population of The Maritime Provinces, by Counties. Showing Total Population, Rural Popule- 
tion, and Farm Population, 1931 and 1941 


OR eae a a 1941 


Total Total Rural] Total Farm Total |Total Rural| Total arm 
Population] Population | Population | Population| Populatio Population 


i eaeleeeeee 88,038 67,653 55,478 95,047 70,707 51,067 
aa 197147 | 16,469 147562 19,415 16,763 13.200 
PRN Geleeietelec's ses s.0 60s eee 31,500 26,154 20,280 54,490 27,623 18,713 
ChE EIFS an COOCDODDODOMOOTOOOG 37,3591 25,030 20,656 41,142 26,521 19,154 
Novas COULAING tet ce cleeis seine Co es ae 512,846 | 281,192 177,690 577,962 310,422 143,709 
ANWADOLAG tee vs os cls sésae cee 16,297 13,528 9,202 17,692 14,718 8,381 
ATI A POMS Mie eielslatele eielele se 6 vires 6 10,073 8,509 7,789 10,545 8,588 6,390 
Gapombnetonens << sss nesees oe 92,502 25,237 10,256 110,703 28,624 8,715 
Codlahes terse s/s cleslae as cece e 25,051 16,547 11,725 50,124 18,891 9,914 
Cumberlands sccscccscedecccse | 36,366 18,509 12,150 39,476 19,309 10,635 
Die Dyes eeisiewe sae wiv'e-es aleve s 6 18,353 16,941 10,083 19,472 17,815 8,130 
GOYSDOFOURN. ss .ictaccucscess | 15,443 12,893 7,504 15,461 12,986 5,517 
EA peatececectescdscucésess | 100,204 31,829 13,017 122,656 41,321 7,794 
Hart Sistsais ae viele else eee ee ceeee 19,393 15,657 11,075 22,034 17,691 9,006 
UIVErNOSS cece cccaiesaeeeesece 21,055 16,518 15,298 20,573 15,920 12,513 
Kean P Ste meetetelete sieiaielvr esis 60.0 oelc'e 24,357 18,669 12,810 28,920 22,086 11,116 
LUNG NDUIGP shelelete s:0.5 4 eivic e106 e'' e's 31,674 24,620 16,265 32,942 25,616 12,648 
Pictoustsiescisisics o¢.¢aiceeesce ee 39,018 15,447 11,499 40,789 16,345 10,274 
Qusansieiienieletas cco sicieleie elelelevere 10,612 7,943 4,299 12,028 8,858 2,589 
BA ONMOUseyetelete cis civ viele oveinle' eee 11,098 11,098 6,606 10,853 10,853 5,355 
She lburnecessicccesisicccecene 12,485 9,131 3,492 13,251 9,675 2,824 
WiCLOR! Olatetelersiele ce tisicicis ve seic eee 7,926 7,926 6,297 8,028 8,028 4,578 
ValrmouGhie setters ccicicle s s'ecle e'e's 20,939 12,590 8,343 22,415 13,298 Ty 350 
Nowabrunswilckce cet cle eee vicces estos 408,219 | 279,279 180,214 457,401 313,978 ee 
Ub erat erste teletsletere seis ese e\eje1s.e 7,679 7,679 5,173 8,421 8,421 ies 
Carmllauonenersic cies sei eee cece 20,796 16,630 12,194 ay gla pera 10,18 
heer GinG eiststele o1s sis efe,sielsic eieie'e Door sip ise 6,973 22,728 15,210 es 
Ghouceste ramen s ceaidsae ceccce 41,914 58,614 30,659 eavis ee Saleen 
Kerb ereteretetcistoisisic’sielsiclele'e siesee'e 23,478 23,478 18,433 25,817 25,817 : me 
Mele Srrsarscietetels cieie siclels'eis.c-sie's’e 19,807 17,040 12,596 21,573 18,017 ata 
MAGA WAS cB co vicisie clos. vie cls «ine. 24,527 18,097 10,905 28,176 19,985 ah 
Northumberland ocosececcccece 34,124 26,724: Lape ee sel ee Btaae 
ecoeoveeoeseseooeoeoseos ami 219 11,219 2 r) » > 
ea en 29,859 19,380 10,450 33,075 21,819 Eby 
Ste RLOLIN epics ais areal sraleielalev\eie\e.e 61,613 14,099 2,255 68,827 17,086 9 634 
Ceri) nse ch oe ucen es 6,999 6,999 3,702 8,296 eee: hee 
Walotorsaletiep ete siclee eels cloes sie 14,907 13,351 8,009 16,671 ee aber 
Westmowmlandeccsstesrecccecce 57,506 31,963 19,794 64,486 35,0 ly pe 
VWOrdler somos nh Aage coro OOOOUC 32,454 20,135 13,576 36,447 22,597 2 


ale 


It is apparent from Tables 14 and 15 that the time of attaining a maximum rural population did not, 
in general, coincide with the time of reaching of a maximum of ocoupied farms, of areas occupied, improved 
or under field crops. The fact that a county reached its maximum rural population and began to decline 
involved no lag in the agricultural development of the county. Land continued to be occupied as long as it 
was available and improved acreage increased. It is also significant that in studying these counties one 
finds that in most cases the average acreage per farm was greater in early censuses and decreased until 
the maximum occupied area of the county was reached, to again increase steadily until in 1941 itwas, in 
the majority of oases higher than at any previous time. (Between 1881 and 1941, the average area per farm 
increased by 12.9 acres in Prince Edward Island, by 19.1 acres in Nova Scotia, and by 20.9 acres in New 
Brunswick), Apparently the farmer divided his land among the members of his family until such. time as the 
farm unit became too small for further subdivision. Then,families began selling their farms to others, 
seeking for themselves other sections where land was more fa This point marks the beginning of the 
increase in the size of farms in the counties under study ° 


Table 14. = Counties of the Maritimes showing Census Years when they reached their Maximum Rural 
Population, Maximum Number of Farms, Maximum Areas Occupied, Improved, and Under Field Crops 


‘ : Maximum Maximum Maximum Maximum 
Saat NON ase Ma Number of Acreage Acreage Field 
Occupied Improved Crops 
2681. 
Gueens (Pal sy) sctevcomtees sainmaies es sials aiieias 1891 1891 1921 1891 
ANNAPOLIS... ccccccrcccsscccevvesssceccs 1891 1891 1891 1891 
Antigonish. .c.ccccccccccccescccscccsvese 1891 1891 1891 1891 
Colchester... -ccoccecesvceccedcsocstceose 1891 1891 1891 1891 
Cumberland. .ccscccoccccccceveccoeseccces 1891 1891 1891 1891 
Guysborough. .cceccccecscccesccecceseceoce = |) 189) 1891 1881 1881 
HANUS ccccccccecceccevccccesevencesccsseos 1891 1891 1881 1891 
TMVErnesSccecccccccvccccevcscceecseceeee 1891 1891 1881 1881 
Pictousss. 0 Sleieieieie's\e\6 nl uie/atelersjciets|eiele a sielaie 1891 1891 1891 1891 
Richmond ....ccccesecccccccesececececeeece 1891 1881 1881 1881 
Victoria (NaSeps sea ciew ae eeteisieiciostec ect 1891 1891 1891 1891 
Yarmouth...ccccrcscocesccccecesecscsccece 1891 1891 1891 1891 
Albert. .seccovesececcsecssvscecsocsecsseses 1891 1881 1891 1891 
Carleton sss ceisieedies ese eevleeses sos sees 1891 1911 1911 1911 
Charlotte. s sivssscle coscce cleisicicineescecee 1891 1891 1881 1881 
Kings and Queens CN. Bai) SaSieiiatelelercie oie aes 1881 1891 1891 1891 
YOrkKcinc.cia'c ale eiaeluatetn eva alavaciatelelsiaieisls cin ave/eiale 1891 1891 1891 1891 
1891 
Kings KPBS T 2) pistes aiw'e s aratevete stele’ stereo iets 1891 1891 isnt 1891 
Prdince(P. BT s:) vies siecveccssmensutecesovis 1901 1901 1901 1931 
LUNONDUTE secccoceccvesscosseesocansesere VOLE 1891 1891 1891 
SHOLDUING o's: o cvelelaisisle «6 stcis'e cleloleisiele aisicvs\eieiate 1891 1R81 1881 1881 
1901 
DAZboY a cccccccvccscccccccesocasccesesoces 1891 1891 1891 1891 
194) 
Cape BreGOn's ciaite cies cae viclaeleecileecece calc 1891 1891 1891 1891 
Ha Ut aX. 5, sts:d otetatoteieves'siels 4'e aletale eYerelevave’s'e alate 1891 1891 ~1891 1891 
Kings (NaeSe.\ epee cabele Oolaccuciein Oot clelentere 1891 1891 1891 1881 
Queena (N65. ) eviescivenee s ceteris ieled Ges 4 xine 1891 1891 1881 1881 
Gloucester. ....cccccccccccocscocescosces 1941 1941 1941 1941 
KOI s:accve-e/etusajatalecealelelatei eters lcvelevetetciaintelare a ctetera 1891 1911 1921 1931 
Madawesin, 2/ cvocs cee Gnedaganacsets sens 1941 1911 1931 1931 
NoriGhumber land's, ces sc atc’eis aiersiete tiers ticle.e alord 1921 1911 1921 1891 
ROSE POUCHE 6 g areicieie.e¢ nlels alelajevate oe clele 6 «(eeieie 1941 1941 1941 1931 
St. WONT saves oieiaio eiele ealaveseiateieeis eiaie's e's.¢ ¢ (eleva 1891 1891 1891 : 1891 
UND WIV sol eia a arsieie elciele sidie ee islalelelcietelelere ai cietete 1881 1891 1891 1891 
Victoria, No Bi siave'eia.o aie.c/e:evetelalelaiete eleie etesvatara 1901 1901 1901 1901 


MOS UMOT LANG 6 cleista elcie alate a's eletelee celele @iere cetate 1891 1901 1891 1891 


1/ 0.A. Lemieux and Associates, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, "Factors in the Growth of Rural 


Population in Canada”, Offprint from the Papers and Proceedings of The Canadian Political Science 


Association, Vol. VI, 1934. 
2/ Not available prior to 1911. 
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Table 15, - Number of Counties of the Maritime Provinces Attaining Maximum of Rural Population, Number 
of Farms, Acreage Occupied, Improved, and Under Field Crops, in Specified Census Years 


1881 1891 
4 


Maximum rural population....... 
Maximum number of farm8......0. 
Maximum acreage occupied......6 
Maximum acreage improved....... 
Maximum acreage of field crops. 


~ 


YMPNMn ats 


Table 16 shows the number of persons gainfully occupied in agriculture in the counties of the 
Maritimes and also the average per farm in 1881 and 1941. It is apparent that there have been substantial 


declines in the number of agritultural workers and, in many cases, the average number per farm has also de- 
clined. 


Table 16. - Number of Persons Gainfully Occupied in Agriculture and Average per Farm, Maritime 
Provinces, 1881 and 1941 


Number Gainfully Occupied Average Per Farm 
1881 1941 1881 1941 


Prinoe Edward Island- 


Kings ecccacceccccvcscccecces 5,938 4,370 1.34 
PIINCOe os cele cee eee eves ceases 6,403 6,426 1.53 
QueenS...-ceseccccecccccccco 8,189 7,136 1.50 
Nova Seotia- 
ANNAPOLIS. .sccccecsceseseeve 3,879 2,819 1.25 1.350 
Antigonish... .ccocccccsevesce 4,114 2,145 1.62 1.51 
Cape Breton.c.c.cccccceccvce 4,465 2,214 1.20 l.2e 
COLCHOSUOT ic pice wisiais aise ses ole we 4,834 3,011 1,54 1.58 
CuMberLANG. .:..c0 ccasscccccece 5,045 3,135 1,50 bey 
PN con sve doadsss 2,772 1,776 0.98 1.02 
Guysborough. ...-scsccesevccs 2,155 958 0.82 0.78 
SUIS 2S BA OW OOO OROROOOUOOUO: 35365 1,979 0.80 1.20 
Hants cc. cccccccccsessceccce 3,692 2,780 1.17 1.55 
INVALCNOSHsiaislslsisialbicios «6 0 ciciee 5,711 3,354 1.58 1.21 
Kings occccccccccccccccccccce 4,685 4,570 1.55 1,65 
Lumenburgeccccccccccccvcccce 4,374 3,561 1,10 P16 
PICCOUs ccc vcwcccsccescvcscocs 6,518 3,108 1,48 1.20 
QUCEONS..cccccecccorcccveccce 1,086 634 0.71 1,06 
Richmond....cccccccceccvccce 1,545 868 0.65 0.70 
Shelburne.....cscccscsccccsee 884 355 0,06 0.56 
VAGCTOFIA.. vcs cecceveccecesce 2,815 1,247 1.58 1.16 
Yarmouth. ..cccsccccsccccvcece 1,947 1,600 0.70 1,04 
New Brunswick= 
Albert. .ccsccccccescceescoce 2,575 1,076 1.26 
Carleton....ccccccccccvccces 5,448 3,824 1.68 
Charlotte.ce..ccoecccccccesece 3,477 1,450 1.20 
Gloucester...cccvcccccecsscce 4,273 6,720 1.26 
KONGecicesicieicccecaccciesecece 5,092 4,281 1.59 
KingScccccccccccvsccsscvccse 5,978 3,752 1.46 
Madawaska ....,cccccccsccvccee - 3,086 1.61 
Northumberland......csecccece 4,309 2,939 1.01 
QUEENS ccccccrcccccccccossees 3,559 1,956 1.39 
Restigouché.....scsccsescccce 1,250 2,166 1.20 
St. John. .cccccoscecceseccce 1,513 849 1.98 
Sunbury...cccccocsccsccervee 1,658 962 1.57 
Victoria. ccoccccsccceseccocces 3,662 2,668 1.95 
Westmorland, .ccocccccovccccce, 6,140 5,055 1.50 
ORI sievelsicisicisicis cise viosisices.ewes 5,858 3,751 1.57 
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The question arises as to whether agricultural production has suffered from the decreasing rural 
population and particularly from the decline in agricultural workers. Comparable data for early census 
years are not available but between 1901 and 1941 the value of farm land in the Maritimes increased from 
$72.1 million to $75.0 million;buildings from $48.5 million to $83.2 million; implements and machinery from 
$9.5 million to $27.6 million; and livestock from $24,4 million to $30.1 million. The value of field 
crops increased from $21 million to $30 million, and of animal products from $7.8 million to $17.3 mill- 
ion. The available data indicate that there has been, in most cases, a considerable increase in agric- 
ultural production in the counties which attained their maximum rural population earlier than in 1941. 


During the past fifty or sixty years there have been, however, important changes in types of 
agricultural production in the Maritimes. The production of horses has decreased due to the greater use 
of automobiles, motor trucks and tractors. Cattle, particularly dairy cattle, have increased. Sheep 
have decreased greatly while swine have increased in most counties. Poultry on farms and egg production 
and bee-keeping have increased greatly in importance. Of field crops, wheat and rye have become less, 
and barley, oats and hay more important. The production of potatoes and fruits has become more import- 
ant in certain areas and market gardening is carried on in localities close to urban centres. 


Table 17. - Decrease in Rural Population of the Counties of the Maritimes Correlated with 
Farm Population, Supply of Farm Labourers,and Values, 1941 


Rural Popula- | Farm Popula- Farm Workers 
tion 1941 as tion per 100 per 100 Farm Value Value of 
segs Per Cent of Acres of Acres of per Acre!/ Machinery 
Naxi Farm per Acre 
PeCe Noe Noe $ 
REM BES a GA GOO DODO LONO: 100 3.9 lane 2.84 
Saint Johns. ciecisee cece cscs 100 3,0 1,2 Grteat 
Gloucestercc.c.cscecencees 100 8.9 202 2.90 
SUNDUNY cc eclieacsccsceseenes 100 Cee 0.8 2.55 
Cape Breton sticeie.c's eisie cles 100 5.5 1.8 3.80 
Northumberland...cccccccce 100 5.9 1.6 2.56 
Restigouche.....ccccccccecs 100 57 1.6 3,01 
Victoria, NeBs....cccccece 100 3.9 1.2 4,49 
Madawaslm..... eccoeeseeeeee 100 4.6 1.3 2.48 
Westmorland. ...ccccocecccs 100 4.5 1.5 2.91 
MaviGeeecais se siesiamiasiasiacs ere 100 5.5 1.65 2.18 
Kings, NS oe ste ¢ tepereiee 100 3.9 Leo Sane 
Queens, INGSidscisicts 6 s eles 6 eibie 100 3.9 ok 2.28 
DRSbY ar Fee Os wal 93 4.8 1.4 2.16 
MOT Ke ciel sicieieierstetatevevelevejeleieisiels 93 2.8 0.9 2600 
Lunenburgecsscessccccceccs 90 4.7 1.6 2.80 
HANGS ievelnc/cloielaisiclelsic'e elerele vine 85 3,0 1.0 2.89 
CAPT e@tOniscstcte eatesisleatevs waters 83 eo 0.9 3.40 
PEINCEs sic eid sels o's olelelsiciove siete 82 4.6 1.6 §.11 
Colchester. .cvocecieeceeees 81 2.9 0.9 2.88 
Kings and Queens, NeBecooe 80 204 0.9 2.04 
Cumberland. osc sielslelsisicieles 80 2.8 0.9 2.71 
ANNA POLS jeje cieleie sielclelaievetsie’s 80 2.9 1.0 2.66 
Riohmond «1. oe cuslice cise ciciee 79 6.1 Zee 2.19 
Shelburne..... SODOOOOOROOC 78 5.2 1.6 2.50 
Guy sbOrouch’ssicicicts« sielsinieteie's 717 3.9 1.2 1.61 
Valrrmouthisicire a sicisteleio's orate ele 75 7.3 2.1 3.15 
Victoria, NeSkissccees cere 71 3.2 1.1 2.25 
Queen8, P.Belossccocccvccs 70 4.4 1.6 5.63 
Charlottes icsc ccnceie seule 69 3.0 to) 2e71 
AL DOrUisisie’slc'c'e'e ois ete elelstelsiclele 68 2.8 0.9 rasiAl 
KINGEl be Sol estes elslelercreieierere 66 4.0 1.4 3.90 
Pictouiescsccccccccccccccces 65 3.1 Tel 3.11 
EXIVOLVNGSS cess clare celslelela oletee 65 3.9 1.35 1.90 
BnGEZONUS, ce cicvsisicleisleteioretere 46 3.7 Wel 2007 


1/ Including land, livestock, buildings and machinery. 
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Table 17 shows the 1941 rural population of each county of the Maritimes as a percentage of the 
population of that county at its highest point (the counties which are still increasing having, of 
course, 100 per cent), the farm population per 100 acres of farm, agricultural workers per 100 acres 
of farm, farm values per acre, and the value of machinery per acre, according to the 1941 Census. 


It might be expected that the counties which have decreased the most would show symptoms of 
being short in farm population, farm labour or farm values, but such is not the case. Thus, Antigonish, 
the Maritimes' county showing the greatest decrease in rural population, (having decreased 54 per cent 
from its maximum), while somewhat lower in respect of farm population, farm workers and farm values, 
was not much lower than the average. The striking feature of this table is the almost entire lack of 
correlation between the several columns. There is no evidence that rural depopulation resulted in 
under-staffing or under-stocking of farms. While agricultural mechanization has played a part in the 
increase of agricultural production enabling the farmer to produce a larger and better quality of crop 
with less physical effort,it has been responsible for little, if any, of the decrease in farm popula- 
tion. It is apparent from Table 17 that the counties which have decreased in rural population are not, 
in general, more highly mechanized than the others. 


It seems clear that the chief cause of the decline in the farm population of the Maritimes is 
the maturity of the agricultural industry in that region. All the available agricultural land of the 
counties that have ceased growing has been occupied and, in many cases, the occupation took place only 
after the rural population had started to decrease, Large areas of land have been abandoned. (4,945 
abandoned farms, comprising 510,976 acres, were reported for the Maritimes in the 1941 Census), Much 
of this is land that should never have been brought under cultivation. It was abandoned because of 
its low productivity and not because of a shortage of popula tion.1/ The decline in farm population 
has been retarded to some extent by the development of specialized types cf agriculture in some areas. 


A further factor in the decline of the agricultural population of the Maritimes is the decline 
in the average size of the family. An index to this decline is the number of children per married 
person. Between 1881 and 1941, the number of children under 15 years per married person declined from 
1.56 to 0.82 in Prince Edward Island, from 1.23 to 0.77 in Nova Scotia, and from 1.26 to 0.86 in New 
Brunswick. 


While the decrease in agricultural population formed an important part of the decline in the 
rural population of the Maritimes it did not account for the whole of that movement. 


We shall now consider the rural non-farm population of the Maritimes and the occupations which 
support it. The rural craftsmen who in earlier times were found in large numbers throughout the rural 
districts - the shoemakers, harness makers, blacksmiths, coopers, carriage makers, tanners, tailors, 
millers, and many other workers, have either disappeared or declined greatly in numbers. For instance, 
between 1881 and 1941, blacksmiths, hammermen and forgemen in the Maritime Provinces had indled from 
4,000 to 1,590; sailors, seamen and deckhands from more than 10,000 to less than 2,000.2 


The decline of occupations such as the above is responsible for the movement of many thousand 
people away from the rural districts of the Maritimes. It is noteworthy, too, that part of the de- 
crease in the number of farms in the Maritimes is due to the fact that many of the rural craftsmen 
were also part-time farmers who, when their other occupations became unprofitable, were forced to 
abandon their small or poor farms and seek their livelihood elsewhere. 


It is true that the declining occupations have been replaced by a host of new ones. For in- 
stance, between 1881 and 1941, barbers, hairdressers and manicurists increased from around 200 to 
more than 2,000 in the Maritimes; policemen and detectives from around 100 to more than 1,000. 2/ 

But the increasing occupations developed for the most part in urban, not in rural districts. The 
opportunities in the newer and increasing occupations, too, were greater in other parts of Canada than 
in the Maritimes, For instance, between 1881 and 1941, the number of barbers, hairdressers and mani-= 
curists increased by less than 700 per cent in the Maritimes, and by more than 1,300 per cent in Canada 
as a whole. Naturally, the workers tended to go where work opportunities were greater - to urban cen- 
tres in the Maritimes, and in greater numbers, to other sections of Canada or to other countries, 


chiefly the United States. 


1/ Factors in the Growth of Rural Population, op. cit. 


2/ It is extremely difficult to obtain comparable statistics of occupations over a lengthy period 

of time. In many cases,the occupation classes change from census to census, Furthermore, because 
of changes in the duties and skills in many occupations as a result of the extension of machine 
processes of production it frequently happens that,even though the occupation title has not changed, 
its meaning has altered considerably. It is possible, however, to compare broad groups of occupa- 
tions and to establish the general trend in respect of declining and increasing occupations. 
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Between 1881 and 1941, the labour force in the Maritimes increased faster than did the total 
population. Some of this increase was due to the increasing proportion of adult population, which, in 
turn, was due to declining natural increasel/, but it was due also to the expansion in commodity produc- 
tion, transportation and communication facilities, trade and services, accompanying a rising standard of 
living. That such expansion was much greater in other parts of Canada than in the Maritimes is seen in 
the fact that the labour force increased only 1.01 times as fast as did the total population in the Mari- 
times, as compared with an increase of 1,235 times for all Canada. This, too, reflects the outward move= 
ment of adult workers from the Maritimes, 


Having established the chief causes of the decrease in rural population of the counties of the 
Maritimes, it will be interesting to examine the counties which have increased more or less steadily to 
reach a maximum in 1941, These can be grouped in two classes- (a) those which are located near urban 
centres, as Halifax and St. John, and (b) counties which are now being colonized, as Gloucester and Mada- 
waska, A study of the agricultural development of the counties in the first group reveals that their be- 
haviour has been very similar to that of the counties which have had their maximum rural population. 
Their continued growth is due to their proximity to these urban centres and is caused by a non-farm popula- 
tion of urban character living in the country but earning its livelihood inthe city or fromcatering to 
the urban population in summer hotels, resorts, etc. 2/ The older parishes or townships of the counties 
in the second group have reached their maximum rural population and started to decrease, but the growth 
of newer parts more than compensates, causing the total rural population to increase, This indicates that 
the time is near when the capacity for absurbing rural population of these counties will be exhausted, 
and, because of the increase in the size of farms, their density at that acd will be much lower than the 
density of counties which have reached their maxima at an earlier date. 3 


The Present Status of the Population of the Maritime Provinces Compared with the 
Other Provinces of Canada 


The trend of population growth in the Maritime Provinces, some aspects of which have been 
briefly dealt with in this chapter, has resulted in a population structure which is, in many respects, 
unique, Tables 18-20 bring together some of the more important attributes of the population of this 
region as compared with the other Canadian provinces. 


The proportion of Canadian born in the Maritimes is relatively high, comprising 94.4 per cent 
of the total population. It is highest in Prince Edward Island where 97.4 per cent of the population are 
Canadian born, as compared with 62.7 per cent in British Columbia. Quebec, with 93.3 per cent of its 
population Canadian born, ranks lower than the Maritime region as a whole in this respect but is slightly 
higher than New Brunswick. 


The proportion of British born (other than Canadian born) in the Maritimes is low, comprising 
0.9 per cent of the total population in Prince Edward Island and 3.2 per cent in the region as a whole, 
as compared with 22,3 per cent in British Columbia. The Maritimes have the lowest proportion of foreign 
born and. of aliens of all the provinces, the foreign born comprising 2.4 per cent of the total population 
of the region, and the alien population 0.5 per cent, as compared with 21.6 per cent foreign born in Al- 
berta, and 5.4 per cent alien foreign born in British Columbia, 


The immigrant population of the Maritimes is relatively smail, comprising 6.4 per cent of the 
total population in Prince Edward Island, 6.7 per cent in New Brunswick, and 10.4 per cent in Nova Scotia. 
The corresponding figure for British Columbia is 38.6 per cent. The relatively small movement of in- 
migrants into the Maritimes is shown in the fact that the province-born population living in the province 
comprises 94.5 per cent of the total population in Prince Edward Island and 90.0 per cent in New Brunswick, 
as compared with 38.6 per cent in British Columbia. 


The population of the Maritimes is predominantly of British stock, Prince Edward Island with 
82.8 per cent and Nova Scotia with 77 per cent of British ethnic origin, rank first and second of the pro- 
vinces in this respect. New Brunswick with 60,5 per cent of British origin ranks fifth. 


New Brunswick with 35.8 per cent ranks second in population of French origin, being surpassed 
only by Quebec with 80.9 per cent. The proportion of French stock in the Maritimes has grown greatly in 
the last sixty years. In New Brunswick, the proportion increased from 17.6 per cent of the total popula- 
tion in 1881 to 35.8 per cent in 1941, Corresponding figures for Nova Scotia were 9.1 and 11.5 per cent, 
and for Prince Edward Island, 9.9 and 15.6 per cent. Higher fertility among the French contributed 
to this result, as also did differential emigration. fhe proportion of Bopttiah origin fell from 


17 While it is true that the child population of the Maritimes has been decreasing, these provinces still 


have a relati : 
a. vely large child population es compared with other parts of Canada, (See Table 20 and 


2/ Factors in the Growth of Rural Populati 
3/ TEE on, op. cit. 
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33.1 to 26.8 per cent in Nova Scotia, from 44.9 to 34.4 per cent in Prince Edward Island, and from 15.5 to 
13.7 per cent in New Brunswick between 1881 and 1941. The proportion of Irish origin fell from 25.3 to 
19,4 per cent in rrince sdward Island,from 15.Cto 11.3 per cent in Nova Scotia, and from 31.5 to 15.0 per 
cent in New Brunswick in the same period, This would tend to increase the proportion of French in the re- 
maining population. The small immigration into the Maritimes, too, permitted the full effects of the 
higher fertility of the French to be reflected in the figures, The repatriation of many persons of French 


origin from the United States during recent years further augmented the numerical strength of that origin 
in the Maritimes, 


Nova Scotia is the only one of the Maritime Provinces with a significant intermingling of foreign 
stocks. Approximately 9 per cent of its population are of European origin other than French. Persons of 
Danish origin comprise 4.1 per cent and persons of German origin 2.6 per cent of the total population. 


The birth rate, while conforming to the general long-term declining trend, is relatively -high in 
the Maritimes, It is highest in New Brunswick whose birth rate approximates that of Quebec. The death 
rate for the Maritimes is relatively high reflecting the large proportion of old people in the region. 


Further data on birth, death, and marriage rates in the Maritime Provinces, covering the period 1921 to 
1945 are shown in Chapter III. 


The proportion which the gainfully occupied constitute both of the total population and of the 
population 10 years of age and over is considerably lower for each of the Maritime Provinces than the na- 
tional average. The average number of weeks per annum employed and the average earnings of wage-earners 
are relatively low. Employment and earnings will be further dealt with in Chapter V- 


The proportion of persons in the younger and older age groups in the Maritimes is above the na- 
tional average, while for the in-between ages the proportion in the Maritimes is considerably below the 
all-Canada figure. (See Table 20 and Chart 1). The latter reflects the exodus from the Maritimes of 
workers in the prime of life. They leave after having been educated at the expense of the provinces and 
when young, vigorous, ambitious, and enterprising. By their departure the Maritimes lose not only the 
most efficient type of workers but also the enterprising ability important to further development. Their 
loss reduces, too, the taxable capacity of the region, a fact which is all the more serious in view of ths 
large proportion which the dependent groups = the children and the aged = constitute of the total populae 
tion of the region. Persons below the age of 15 comprise 30.2 per cent of the total population in Prince 
Edward Island, 29.2 per cent in Nova Scotia, and 31.9 per cent in New Brunswick, as compared with 31.9 
per cent in Quebec, and 21.4 per cent in British Columbia. Persons 70 years of age and over comprise 6.35 
per cent of the population of Prince Edward Island, 5.2 per cent in Nova Scotia, and 4.4 per cent in New 
Brunswick, a8 compared with 4.7 per cent in British Columbia and 2.9 per cent in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Table 18, = The Maritimes Compared with the Other Provinces of Canada, by Nativity and Ethnic Groups, 
1941 


Specified Categories as Percentage of Total Population of Province 


Other Alien 1/| Returned 
Canadian |British | Foreign| Porsign Immi- Canadian 
Born Born | Born grants Barn 
97.4 0.9 26 0 ae ee 
0 


Province 


Prince Edward Island....« 8 


Nova Scotia. .ccscccccevcs 2.6 0.6 10.4 3.35 
New Brunswickecescoscvsee 260 0.5 6.7 ee 

Maritime Provinces..... TSO pao 204 0.5 8,5 29 
QUSbDeCocecccccccvcceccesse 3,551,882 4.0 1.1 8.2 1.4 
Owita rs Oslatisisise aieeseslet.es 3,787,655 ed rare | 2060 1.3 
Manitobdeeccs.scccccsovvrece 729,744 15.1 2.9 2761 0.6 
Saskatchewan. ...ccovecces 895,992 18,5 3o2 27 ee 0.5 
Albertacccccocccsccsvoces 796,169 21.6 5.3 33,2 0.8 
British Columbia...ccvcce 817,861 . 15,0 5.4 38.6 PX) 


pecified Categories as Percentage of Total Population of Province 


Other and 
Not Stated 


Prince Edward Island..ces scecscsveveee 1.0 0.4 
Nova SCOUL Aces seccecelieswiecciccecccciscce 9.2 0.3 220 
New BRUNB WT Ol6s eiecls «018 bis elehe o.eleu eile se esis 206 0.2 0.9 

Maritime ProvinceS..cccosceccsscvceees 5.8 0.3 1.4 
CIM DO Cigis eicte'a/sic/e)s o/e.e/einie ¥:0\6l4\e.6)s 3.00100 018) 6\8 4.8 One 0.5 
Oritart Oocatareteuielaee eesi@e's ee os cece ces 6 16.5 0.5 1.2 
i ees eA. A SCD OC OIDIOOICIICIONCI ID RICIE TOIT S907 Oud 364 
SMI TONGWET oe wicrs cine dN) 6 bic.cuieesccee ses 47.0 0.4 206 
AEDOLUA siclels vie cicisleetieee CS Cc orcicc cae sce 41,1 0.5 2.8 
Brera hrCouiumol Gls sicisiavee's'0 ele ps, 016 e.0 6 a0 ne 18.8 5e2 3.5 


1/ Includes returning Canadian born. 
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Table 19.-The Maritimes Compared with the Other Provinces of Canada in Certain Population Attributes, 1941 


2/| Averege Weeks Employed 
Marriage Infant | Per Cent Gainfully Occupied and Average Earnings 


Rate Mor- ————_—_—_—————__,—_—_———_| of Wage-Earners, Year 
per tality | Of Total Popula- Of Popula- ended June 2, 1941 
Province 1,000 } Rate per tion tion 14 years Average ' Averaze 
Popula-| 1,000 and over Weeks Earnings 
tion Live Births Male emale |Wale[Female| Wale] Female 


Canada PIE 40.7 490 
Prince Ed.Island 40.7 292 
Nova Scotiaese.. 40.5 376 
New Brunswick... 39.8 365 
Quebeseccccscces 40.7 427 
CiTbAEOlas ci eisie weve 41.3 574 
Manitoba cccccccee 40.2 458 
Saskatchewan... 38.9 374 
Alberta...ccccee 40.0 475 
British Columbia 3944 558 


1/ Nine Provinces, 2/ Not including active service. 


Table 20.-Percentage Distribution of Population by Quinquennial Age Groups, Maritime Provinces Compared 
with the Other Provinces of Canada, 1941 


Prince &dward Nova New Maritime 
Ages iia Island Brunswick | Provinces 
O- 4 10,58 
5- 9 10.02 
10 = 14 9.97 
1S - 19 10.09 
20 = 24 9,54 
25 - 29 8.28 
30 - 34 6.85 
35 = 39 5.69 
40 - 44 5.08 
45 - 49 4.95 
50 = 54 4,38 
55 - 59 3.85 
60 = 64 3.32 
65 - 69 2.86 
70 - 74 2.21 
75 - 79 1.48 
80 - 84 0.80 
85 = 89 0.35 
90 = 94 0.10 
95 + 0.02 
E sesintcoran | storie | Gotebia | hton | orstorie 
Quebec itoba | Saska Al Columbia Yukon | Territories 
O- 4 10.61 9.55 13.67 
5- 9 10.44 8.10 12,45 
10 - 14 10.85 Soils, 7.10 9.93 
15 - 19 10.54 10.06 5.15 8.69 
20 = 24 9.13 9.49 7.90 8.70 
25 = 2 8.46 10.48 8.835 
30 = 34 7.40 9550 8.39 
35 - 39 6.52 7.25 Tell 
40 = 44 5.50. 6.55 5.64 
45 = 49 4,87 4.72 4,53 
50 = 54 4,20 4.42 3.92 
55 - 59 3.45 4.60 2.69 
60 - 64 2-75 4,58 2058 
65 - 69 2.14 4.62 1.57 
70 - 74 1.49 3.58 0.94 
75 = 79 0.92 1.81 0.357 
80 = 84 0.49 1,06 0.11 
85 - 89 0.20 0.29 0.04 
90 i 94 0,05 0.10 0.05 
95 + 0.01 0.01 - 


+56 76-06 68-58 78-08 62-S1 P/-02 69-99 79-09 69-65 75-09 GYSh Pr-O GESE PE-OE Gee He02 GI-S] vI-01 6-G ¥-0 
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CHAPTER IIf.- VITAL STATISTICS 


Vital statistics, on a comparable basis for all Canadian provinces, are available only since Jan- 
uary 1, 1926. 


In the study of vital statistics, particularly in comparing the birth, death, and marriage rates 
of different areas, it is important to bear in mind that part of the differences observed may be due to 
differences in the sex and age distribution of their populations, For example, the death rate is higher 
in the Maritimes than in the Prairie Provinces, a natural occurrenoe in view of the fact that there is a 
higher proportion of people in the older age groups in the Maritimes than on the Prairies. Again, the 
birth rate of Quebec is approximately the same as that of New Brunswick and considerably higher than that 
of Prince Edward Island. Yet the fertility of the female population is highest in New Brunswick and 
approximately equal in the other two provinces, 


The percentage distribution of the population of the Maritime Provinces by sex and quinquennial aze 
groups, according to the 1941 Census, is shown in Table 1. Sex and age distributions for all provinces, 
for the years 1931-45 appear in the Bureau's "Vital Statistics Analytical Report No. 1." 


Table 1. = Percentage Distribution of Population by Sex and Quinquennial Age Groups, Maritime Pro- 
vinces and Canadat/,1941 Census 


Prince 
Age Group Edward Nova eeatae 
Island Scotia 

Male- 100.0 0,0 100.0 
O- 4 10.0 9.9 9.0 
5- 9 9.8 9.6 9.0 
10 = 14 9.8 ges 9.4 
15 - 19 96 9.6 0,5 9.6 
20 = 24 ees 9.4 9.4 8.8 
25 = 29 US) 8.8 8.1 8.5 
30 = 34 6.9 7.4 6.8 725 
35 - 39 5.5 5.9 5.6 607 
40 - 44 5 el 5el 4.9 5.9 
45 = 49 Sel 5.0 4.9 506 
50 ~- 54 4,5 4.5 4,5 5.3 
55 = 59 4.1 3.9 3.8 4.7 
60 = 64 3.6 Sas) See 307 
65 = 69 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.8 
70 = 74 2.6 209 2.0 1.9 
75 - 79 1.8 1.4 1.5 Lak 
80 = 84 1,0 0.8 0.6 0.6 
85 - 89 0.4 0.5 0.35 0.2 
90 + 0.2 Ove (oa 0.1 
Female- 100,0 0,0 0,0 100,0 
O- 4 10.5 0.1 1.1 9.2 
Hie «9 10.5 Sf 0.6 9.2 
10 - 14 10.1 DAI 0.7 9.7 
15 - 19 9.8 9.9 eit 9.9 
20 = 24 8.5 9.6 9.1 9.2 
25 = 29 Tee 8.5 8.5 8.5 
30 = 34 §.9 6.7 665 7.4 
35 =- 39 See Sel 5.6 6.5 
40 = 44 5.0 yet 5.1 5.8 
45 = 49 5ee 5,0 4.8 5e4 
50 - 54 4.6 4,4 4,2 4.9 
55 - 59 462 3.9 3.6 4.1 
60 ~ 64 SeT7 3.9 Sel 344 
65 = 69 345 269 226 2.6 
70 = 74 206 265 2.0 1.9 
; 75 - 79 200 1.6 1.4 1.2 
80 - 84 1.1 0.9 Oak Onan 
85 a. 89 0.4 0.5 0,9 0.3 
90 + 0.2 0.2 Oet 0.1 


1/Bxclusive of the Territories. 
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Births 


Live births and birth rates per thousand population in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1939-45, 
and five-year averages 1921-45, are shown in Table 2, 


The birth rate in the Maritime Provinces is relatively high. That of New Brunswick is consider- 
ably higher than in any other province with the exception of Quebec. The same is true of Nova Sootia, 
although in the 1920's Nova Scotia's rate was surpassed by both the Prairie Provinces and Quebec. Prince 
Edward Island's birth rate tends to be somewhat lower than that of the other Maritime Provinces, 


The birth rate has followed the same general trend in the Maritimes as elsewhere in Canada, declin-= 
ing in the 1920's, becoming more or less stabilized at a lower level in the 1930's, followed by a pronoun- 
ced wartime rise. The depression fall in the birth rate was considerably less in the Maritimes than in 
Canada as a whole. The wartime rise was greater in Nova Scotia, somewhat less in New Brunswick, and con- 
siderably less in Prince Edward Island than the all-Canada average. 


Space limitations prevent the showing of birth statistics by sex, It may be noted, however, that 
in the Maritimes as in the other provinces an excess of male over female births is the general rule. 


Table 2. - Live Births and Birth Rates per 1,000 Population, Maritime Provinces and canada !/1939-45 
and Five-Year Averages, 1921-45 


Nova New 
Tess Scotia Brunswick canadel/ 
Live Births 

Average 1921-25.....cccce 1,965 12,119 11,080 247,537 
a LO ZE=S00 «cic cieiciviels 1,735 11,016 10,327 236,521 

Mi VISTS SH. sc 1s) oe 50 1,961 11,486 10,440 228,552 
1936-40....... ators 2,054 12,060 11,105 228,767 

n 1941=45. oc ccs 2,187 15,082 12,961 , 276, 756 
Year- IO Oiateleiels nisl eieisietere 2,128 11,825 11,286 229,468 
AEE Oh acoancooupor 2,097 12,856 11,700 244,316 

OA Were ciotele eleleiarerers 2,070 13,816 12,150 255,224 

WOAZ eerciets siete Sa00 2,150 15,204 12,549 272,184 

VOSS eles ere ecccece Pamala 15,266 12,948 283,423 

OSS Aral eietareerene areas 2,286 15,598 13,467 284,220 

URE bys sles eieletere 2,258 15,527 13,693 288 , 730 

Rates Per 1,000 Ponulation 

Average 1921-25,........ 4 22.6 r oLke i cece 2764 
My POZO sO Olsiete crareions 50 197 21.4 25.8 24.1 

: VOSS Soeiere cisieicrersic 21.8 21.9 24.9 21.5 

4 EOS C=40 cr actalcleisls O18 hee) 2167 25el 20.5 

: 1941-45. .2..c000. 23.8 25.1 28.0 23.5 
Year- TOSS earceele siclcicicters 22.6 Clow PAD ACS 20.4 
VO 40 ate lavole/oicieleletere 22.1 22.6 25.9 21.5 

DOA atetelelesiererers ar 21.8 23.9 26.6 © 2202 

VO4 citetereieleverajateiorte 23.9 2567 27.0 2354 

PDAS istalete ole ielsrelereiets 23.9 25.1 28.0 24,0 

LOAS vrericlsieleletcieiera 2561 2525 raya 23.8 

TOA Sieterayeia chalets 38.00 24,5 25.0 29.35 23.9 


1/ Exclusive of the Territories. 


Note:- Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years they are 
by residence. 
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Fertility Rates 


The sex and age distribution of the population is an important factor in determining birth, death, 
and marriage rates. Since more than 95 per cent of children are born to women between the ages of 15 and 
50, differences in the proportion of women of these ages to the population as a whole will cause differen- 
ces in the birth rates of different countries or regions, even though the fertility of women at each age 
may be the same. Measures of fertility which are independent of the sex and age distribution of the popula=- 
ee have therefore bcen devised. The best known of these are age-specific fertility rates and reproduction 
rates, 

Table 3 shows the fertility of women in the age groups 15-49 years in the Maritime Provinces 
and Canada, 1959-45, and three-year averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42, The figures of total fertility show the 
average number of children that would be born to 1,000 women living through the child-bearing age (15-49), 
assuming that the fertility at each age remained constant. They are obtained by adding the fertility rates 
of the seven age groups and multiplying the sum by 5 (since each age group covers 5 child-bearing years), 


The gross reproduction rates are obtained by reducing the figures of total fertility in the same 
proportion of femle to total births, and then dividing by 1,000. For example, the ratio of female to 
total births in Canada in 1940-42 was 1,000 to 2,059. The gross reproduction rate for 1940-42 is there- 
fore obtained by multiplying total fertility of 2,857 by 1/2,059, The gross reproduction rate shows how 
far, assuming current fertility and no deaths, the present child-bearing generation of women is reproducing 
itself for the future. A gross reproduction rate greater than 1 shows that the number of child-bearing 
women is increasing, and a rate of less than 1 that it is deolining. 


Apart from the wartime “boom in births", fertility in the Maritime Provinces as in other parts of 
Canada has been declining. Nevertheless, Canada's fertility rate is still relatively high and the population 
a long way from the point of actual decline, Fertility in the Maritime Provinces is considerably above 
the all-Canada average. New Brunswick shows the highest fertility rate of any Canadian province, having 
been higher than Quebec since 1931, Prince Edward Island's rate has exceeded that of Quebec since 1937. 
Nova Scotia ranks fourth in total fertility. 


Table 3.-Specific Fertility Rates of Women 15-49 Years of Age, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1939-45, 
and Three-Year Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women by Age Groups Gross Re- 
Province and Year ; ; Fertility | production 
Ratel/ 
Prince Edward 

Island- Average 1950-32.... 28.1 | 138.1 | 182.6 | 174.0 | 127.0 52.95 4.7 3,534 S67 
Ms 1940-42.... 31.5 | 153.3 | 174.8 | 145.6 | 104.6 45.4 5.9 5,306 1,620 
Year- L9S9 Sc cccce 31.1] 139.0 | 165.4 | 174.8 | 125.5 54,2 5e7 3,468 1,631 
1940,.....2 | 34.8 | 149.7 | 165.6 | 141.1] 108.7 | 48.5 | 4.2 3,262 1,624 
Oar e sisters 27.8 | 150.3 | 177.4 | 133.7 | 106.3 43.0 Tol 3,228 1,550 
WO4Z Fac ese || GoeO))| LieeS |.cOG. 7 Lo dec | aiaeo |) 4060 Oak 3,735 1,858 
1943. cecoce | 56-0) 141.5 | 210.7 | 165.0] 112.5 | 49.5 | 5.5 3,602 1,762 
1944 ow as cieje 34.0 | 163.9 | 215.7 | 181.1 | 125.2 51.4 |} 6.8 5,880 1,914 
1945....e06 | 40.0 | 150.3 | 206.7 | 170.5 | 126.1 | 56.7 | 5.0 3,775 1,824 
Nova Scotia- Average 1930-32.... 44.3 | 154.0 | 172.3 | 144.4 | 106.6 48.2 5.7 3,577 1,631 
wv 1940-42.... 50.0 | 163,35 | 163.8 | 150.2 82.6 52.7 3.35 3,129 1,530 
Year- VOSS) cierisiens 42.1 | 138.0 | 141.5 {115.9 | 82.4 31.7 4.1 AP Ay i 6 1,587 
1940. cece 46.0 | 150.1 | 149.5 | 125.3 80.9 $2.6 3.6 2,940 1,443 
LOA ieisisiaicle 49.7 | 164,35 | 161.7 | 127.5 80.6 32.5 3.5 3,097 1,521 
1942 oe ceisiale 53.9 | 172.0 | 173.1 | 154.0 86.1 33.0 cit | 3,276 1,590 
1943....22. | 51.9 | 168.3 | 165.3 }131.6 | 86.6 | 32.1 | 3.1 3,195 1,558 
1944,....+. | 5303 | 159.9] 170.5 | 132.9} 85.7 | 55.4 | 5.4 3,205 1,549 
1945.02.05 | 5406 | 154.0 | 156.2 | 134.4 | 92.8 | 32.4 | Sel 3,138 1,504 
New Bruns- Average 1930-32.... | 42.9 | 161.7 | 204.5 | 174.5 | 153.1 | 67.7 | 7.9 3,961 1,932 
wick- 3 1940=42.0-. | 47.2 | 1695.77] 188.0 | 157.0 || 116.9 || 49.6 | 6.4 3,675 1,788 
Vear=)) 19S9scesecen |m2oe0 [lo cecilplioel | lovee: IteceIul A009 eles 3,543 1,718 
1940.<ceece | 4305 | 163-5 | 177.1 | 158.4 | 121.7 | 47.7 | 6.9 3,593 1,744 
TOAD eee wes 47.9 | 168.6 | 192.8 | 158.6 | 115.0 48.3 6.4 3,688 1,825 
4 19D42,cceccee | 49.7] 172.2 | 191.5 | 155.5 | 116.6 | 52.2 | 5.9 3,715 1,782 
1943......0 | 46.8 | 181.1 | 212.9 | 161.1 | 120.8 | 50.1 | 4.9 3,888 1,881 
1944 ..cc000 46.1 | 183.9 | 211.2 | 174.2 | 128.9 57.0 5,8 4,037 1,954 
1945 ,enccce 52.3 | 176.7 | 203.4 | 174.4 | 133.9 53.5 God 4,001 1,956 


ee 


For footnote, see next page. 
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Table 3.-Specific Fertility Rates of Women 15-49 Years of Age, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1959-45, 
and Three-Year Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 (Concl'd.) 


Paar ax Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women by Age Groups kis! Ai 
rovince and Year 
15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45- ‘fon Ratel/ 
Canada- (Exclusive of 
the Territories )- Average 1930-32.... 5.6 1,554 
s 1940-42. 66 3.7 1,388 
Year=) 19S9s0 cca e 5.9 1,294 
1940. cece os 3o7 1,348 
UO4L Soe ccete Sat 1,377 
194255 sinterets 3.6 1,434 
1945 sesicicie « 3.5 1,476 
19445 % oo crete 3.4 1,455 
19406. con's 3o7 1,455 


1/ No correction has been made in these figures for under-registration of births. To this extent they 
are slightly lower than the figures in "Gress and Net Reproduction Rates, Canada and the Provinces, 
1930-42" published by the Dominion Bureau cf Statistics. 


Deaths 


Deaths and death rates per 1,000 population in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1939-45,and five- 
year averages 1921-45, are shown in Table 4, 


Except for military and civilian deaths in World Wars I and II, impressive declines in the death 
rate have taken place in the past century in many countries of the world. Canada's death rate is ex- 
tremely low. The Maritimes show the highest death rate of all the provinces, due in part to the less fav- 
ourable age distribution existing therein. It will be seen from Table 1 that the proportion of the mle 
population 70 years of age and over in 1941 was 6.0 per cent in Prince Edward Island, 4.9 per cent in Nova 
Scotia, and 4.3 per cent in New Brunswick, as compared with 3.9 per cent for Canada as a whole. Corres- 
ponding figures for females were 6.3, 5.5, 4.5, and 4.2, respectively. 


The fall in the death rate has been considerably greater in the Maritimes than in any other pro- 
vince with the exception of Quebec. Throughout Canada the death rate is consistently higher for males 
than for females. 


Table 4, = Deaths and Death Rates per 1,000 Population, Maritime Provinces and canada 1939-45, 
and Five-Year Averagea, 1921-45 


Prince Edward 5 New 
Island Nova Scotia brunswiti 


Canada 1/ 


Average LOCI 25.5 cleisissiesisieaiecs 6,519 §,093 101, 260 
L926=350. owisies cee cisivies 6,562 5,019 108 ,925 

y UC MEGS So noo60dd00aD 6,073 4,710 103,602 

uy) T9S6=40 cists le esslerelee 6,126 5,040 109,514 

g T94TSHAS esses sicie alsialercie 6,515 5,009 115,097 
Year- LOGO. a clele pleisiaicee estore’ a 6,324 5,082 108,951 
VO80. e's ctiete oe abtise 6,239 4,985 110,927 

LOA Lee aicicterelele te steteleielere 6 5888 5,111 114,639 

WOAZ sotera erererercieielatercie’e ® 6,377 5,080 112,848 

OA Sieve leia icine al svateterare 6,447 4,856 118,531 

OG a le wleeivivioe scree se 6,229 5,151 116,052 

LOSS ciswieleiwielereiereerelsteaie 5,625 4,865 113,414 

Rates Per 1,000 Population 

AVOTA PE AS SIecb cies e sacs witless 12.5 12.6 13.1 11.2 
DS26—SOscie aueielelctentiers te 11.0 12.4 12.5 11.1 
U9S1=S5. cess eee es pip rp! 11.6 11.5 9.8 
1936-40. cscs eee ee 11.5 11.0 11.4 9.8 

E941 45 or eeicisis es cise 10.5 10.5 10.8 9.8 

Year WOO oratateictaters chteiere eisvete 12.1 11.35 11.4 9.7 
TORO a eiare aelerste's siersieles pinta 11.0 11,0 957 

UGS Were etelelel seis etaielelclaters 11.9 ed hee, 10.0 

DO Societe c cle pieietoneleieieale 1OLT 10.8 10.9 97 

DOAS wrciateiaielele seleraiarsiarate 10,2 10.6 10.5 10.0 

OAS sisvcisiaieterercielacielsieie’ © LOW 10cc ahi sal 9.7 

GAGs avavsrat esters ciereie ela) stale Seat Dou 10.4 9.4 


s ° 
Y/ Exclusive o e Territories.  Note:- figures prior to 1941, by place 


ES7ie 
Infant Mortality 


Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities together with private welfare agencies have, 
in recent years, made strong efforts to reduce infant mortality with the result that the figures from 
1921-45 show a striking improvement. In the quarter century 1921-45, on the basis of five-year averages, 
the infant mortality rate declined 38.3 per cent in Nova Scotia, 52.5 per cent in Prince Edward Island, 
and 29.5 per cent in New Brunswick, as compared with 43.9 per cent in the Dominion as a whole. 


The rates vary considerably between the provinces being highest in New Brunswick and Quebec and 
lowest in British Columbia. One of the principal causes of these variations appears to be the different 
proportions of births which take place in hospitals, In New Brunswick less than one-half of births take 
place in hospitals, in Quebec less than one-third. in Nova Scotia more than 70 per cent, and in British Col- 
wumbia over 90 per cent. Along with increased hospitalization has come better and more widespread pre-natal 
and post-natal care, Also important are better supervision of water supplies, improved sanitation and 
the pasteurization of milk. 


As in the oase of infant mortality, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy and childbirth has 
been greatly reduced. In the quarter century 1921-45, on the basis of five-year averages, the maternal 
mortality rate declined 52.9 per cent in Nova Scotia and 5.9 per cent in New Brunswick, as compared with 
30.5 in the Dominion. 


Table 5.-Infant Mortality!/ana 


Rates per 1,000 Live Births, Maritime Provinces and Canada */1939-45, 
and Five-Year Averages, 1921-45 


Prince Edward Nova 
Island Scotia 


New 


2 
Seanswisk Canada / 


Average 1921=-25...-...cccoce 24,3357 

" 1926=30.:..... aor 22,063 

" chek 2 Le a 17,101 

n MOSGS402 Haak vwiae Nes 14,701 

" 1949645 Wane occees 15,094 

Year MOODS states ard aie s)e1gi S86 13,939 

MOANA s Se Gacaeeene 13,788 

" NGAI acceeecwacsen 15,236 

a NOACS acacsecoces cee 14,658 

2 OAS acc se ecnes's shee 15,213 

. Rese enistsncews 15,539 

B OAS S rete = assis 6 sisie s0 14,823 

Rates Per 1,000 Live Births 

Average 1921-25..--.scccees 
n MS26250 y oeccres es ae 

" MOSSES a cosdcew ene 75 

Wal BROSES405. 8 secu d¥ ee 64 

a Coy air sr o 

Year- UGS Oz alta eusa evatels e oie Be 

s USAO S95 os de cesideewe a 

9 NAW si atewkess ears Ba 

3 NOAS AS Maas ncawere a 

4 MOAB Avie cv arecleissieeie a5 

WO MTORAG, occ acs mses se a 


iY 1945..0-- 


eseceeeeoes 


2/ Exclusive of the Territories. 


1/ Under one year of age. 
d : for 1941 and subsequent years they are by 


Note:= Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; 
residence. — 


Natural Increase 


Natural increase and rates per 1,000 population for the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1939-45, 
and five-year averages 1921-45, are shown in Table 6. In 1921-25 the rate of natural increase in each of 
the Maritime Provinces was considerably below the Dominion average. In 1941-45, the rates for Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick were considerably above the Dominion average while Prince Edward Island's rate 
was but slightly below that figure. The low rates of natural increase during the depression years and the 
pronounced rise since 1959 are shown in Table 6. 
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Table 6.-Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, Maritime Provinces and Canadal/A939-45, and 
Five-Year Averages, 1921-45 


Prince Edward Nova 
Island Scotia 


Excess of Births Over Deaths 


Comal” 


Average 102l=<26.<s.ess0ceeslene 880 5,600 5,987 146,277 
x TO Z6=SOns bi es Sees 766 4,653 5,308 127,596 
" MOSH SS ie ceetee «eee 960 5,414 5,730 124,750 
‘ 1936=40..... ck ce: 974 5,934 6,065 119,253 
at 1941-460, Geoce maces 1,220 8,769 7,952 161,659 
Year- 1939 eccee eoecerecesreseee 995 §,501 6,204 120,517 
rt 1940 ieee gs Sea eels 1,030 6,617 6,715 133,389 
t NGAT cc ce eeu tenes 940 6,928 7,039 140,585 
q UGA g wraiciercen eae tieiseee 1,186 8,827 7,469 159,336 
" L943) Ne Penge re cea tee 1,242 8,819 8,092 164,892 
" 1OAAER See Te cteee went as 1,360 9,369 8,336 168,168 
. 1946.5 de oeG eves seh one 1,370 9,902 8,828 175,316 
Rates Per 1,000 Population 


AverAgenlo21= 25.100 ssccis siesleicre 10.8 15.4 16.2 
tt TG Z6=—SO% orn aie'ensis csierers cs 9.0 13,2 13,0 
Ny DOS =O Osis ele ssteiaisisieletatere 10.3 13.6 er: 
i VOSG=AO ss crereishersiots\ele eie'e 10.7 15.7 10.7 
" T94IS 45 ows d gicserciven c-Oac0 14,6 17.2 13.7 
NiGaYommnL OU bietelchs cicrelelcierolenelereters 9.8 13.8 10.7 
" E940 wei s.areve duels 0 eneneteterstons 11.6 14.9 11.7 
" he Ae OO OCTOROD DS WAK0) 15.4 12.2 
Mi 1942, ccectscccccsecce 14.9 16.1 13.7 
NM IE Mareen OOD OnOGO COD 14,5 eo 14.0 
ki OSA. acon. ctekevens 0 sleveleretore 15.5 18.0 14.1 
4b VO AS stare o evelenercreteretereie’s 15.9 18.9 14.5 


17 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Note:- Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 194le For 1941 and subsequent years they 
are by place of residence, 


Marriages 
The number of marriages and marriage rates per 1,000 population, Maritime Provinces and Canade, 
during the years 1939-45 and five-year averages 1921-45, are shown in Table 7, 


In modern industrial countries the marriage rate varies with the level of economic prosperity. 
As will be seen from Table 7, Canada's marriage rate which averaged 7.35 in 1921-25 and 1926-30 fell to 
6.5 in 1931-35 and recovered to 8.7 in 1936-40, In Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia the recovery be- 
gan earlier than in New Brunswick or in Canada as a whole. 


The war years, in addition to taking up the backlog of marriages postponed durins the depress- 
ion, were favourable to early marriage. The marriage rate in Prince Edward Island rose from 6.3 per 
1,000 population in 1939 to 8.6 in 1942, In Nova Scotia, the similar rise was from 9.0 to 11.6 and in 
the Dominion as a whole from 9.2 to 10.9. In 1943 and 1944 the marriage rates declined generally but 
in 1945 the upward trend was resumed. In Nova Scotia, however, the 1945 marriage rate was slightly be- 
low that of the previous year, 
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Table 7.-Number of Marriages and Marriage Rates per 1,000 Population, Maritime Provinces and 


Average 1921-25..... 


n 
n 
n 
" 


Year- 


z2323323:3232 28: 


LIZG=SO0eieierec cis ces ¢ 
IeKRES Dea AnAn poodoUc 


94 e 4S ccc sc cess 


LISS slelsielsieielelsislolelein/sle 
1940... 02. cccccccceve 
U94 Warseie avscaie.a/eiscreleiave 
T9426. ccc cece cc cees 
1943... ce ccccccccece 
1944... cccrcccccccecs 
1945... ccvcccccccere 


UY AAS AB HO OOOO 
1926-50. .ceseccccce 
19ST — SS eictersis es sieisie'sie 
1936=40. 0.0. ccceee 
1941-45... cccccveee 


LSS oie cscs csice see 
1940. .ccccrcvccccce 
OSM atclelsleisisieteleleisie ois 
I SEA SSO BOOrOC 
1943. .csccccccccves 
LOAa ieuicisce ec aleceals 
1945. cccccccevvcce 


Canadal/41939-45, and Five-Year Averages, 1921-45 


Prince Edward Nova New 
Island Scotia 


YANDAAMAANIH 
e e e e 
PH KYAHYPROAARNHPL 


J 


1/ Exclusive of the Territories. 


Note:- Marriages are classified by place of occurrence. 


Brunswick 


Number of Marriages 


3,186 2,953 
3,224 2,970 
3,522 2,737 
4,796 3,801 
6,502 4,433 
5,024 3,726 
6,401 4,841 
6,596 4,941 
6,874 4,934 
6,105 3,985 
5,942 3,813 
5,992 4,491 
Rates per 1.000 Population 

6.1 7.6 
625 7.4 
6.7 6.5 
8.6 8.6 
10.5 9.6 
9.0 8.5 
11.2 10.7 
11.4 10.8 
11.6 10.6 
1002 8.6 
9.7 8.5 
9.6 9.6 


Canada’ 


66,078 
71,886 
68,594 
96,824 
113,936 


103,658 
123,318 
121,842 
127,372 
110,937 
101, 496 
108,031 


eeee@ 
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CHAPTER IV.- PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY 


SECTION 1, = GENERAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION 


In this section the general field of production in the Maritimes is surveyed.. The 
coverage is limited to those industries which have a direct connection with production, namely, 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, trapping, electric power, manufactures, construction, 
and custom and repair, In the broadest sense of the term, of course, production includes, as 
well, transportation, trade, banking, and numerous other services which contribute to the 


economy. 


A rather extensive revision of the Bureau's “Survey of Production", based on more com- 
plete data and the more advanced techniques now available, has recently been made. At the 
present time the revisions have been completed for the years 1938-45 only. 


The value of products is shown under two headings, namely, gross and net, Gross produc- 
tion represents the total value of all the individual commodities produced under the specified 
headings, Net production is computed by deducting from the gross production the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity, and process supplies consumed in the production process. It is im- 
portant to differentiate between the more important branches of production and at the same tims 
present a grand total that will be free from overlapping. For example, brick, tile, and cement, 
are included under mineral production as being the first finished products of commercial value re= 
sulting from the production process. They may, however, be classified under manufactures in view 
of the nature of the productive process - either allocation being quite correct according to the 
point of view. In the initial presentation, production in such industries is regarded both as 
primary and as secondary production, but the duplication is eliminated from the grand totals. 


Although the Maritime Provinces have about 10 per cent of the total population of the Dom= 
inion, their share of total production is only around 5 per cent. It is greatest in the case of 
fisheries which comprise, normally, around 37 per cent of the Dominion total and, under the war 
stimulus, rose to 45 per cent in 1944, The Maritimes’ share of forestry production is, normally, 
around 11 per cent of the Dominion total; mining, around 6 per cent; agriculture, around 6 per 
cent; and manufactures around 4 per cent. Gross production per capita was $267 in the Maritimes 
and $476 in Canada as a whole in ee: Corresponding figures for 1944 were $537 and $1,052,and 
for 1945, $533 and $963, 


Some general assessment of the impact of the War on the economy of the Maritime Provinces 
can be made from Tables 1 and 2, Between 1988 and 1945 fisheries production in the Maritimes in- 
creased 196 per cent, The corresponding rise for Canada as a whole was 139.9 per cent. Agricul- 
tural production was 87.5 per cent higher in the Maritimes and 107.5 per cent hizher in the Dominion 
in 1945 than in 1938, As compared with 1944, agricultural production fell 2.7 per cent in 1945 in 
the Maritimes and 16.2 per cent in the Dominion. Mining production was 15.1 per cent higher in 1945 
than in 1938 in the Maritimes and 10.5 per cent higher in the Dominion. The peak of mining produc- 
tion in the period under review was in 1940 in the Maritimes and in 1942 in Canada as a whole. Manu- 
facturing production increased 167.7 per cent in the Maritimes and 149.6 per cent in Canada as a whols 
between 1938 and 1945. In both the Maritimes and Canada manufacturing production was lower in 1945 
than in 1944, the peak year. Forestry production increased 109.7 per cent in the Maritimes and 125.3 
per cent in Canada as a whole between 1938 and 1945, while construction increased 34,3 per cent and 
51.7 per cent, and custom and repair increased 51.1 per cent and 63.6 per cent inthe Maritimes and in 
the Dominion, respectively. Trapping decreased in the Maritimes but increased substantially in the 
Dominion in the period under review, For further details, see Tables 1 and 2, 


a d0= 
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Table 1. = Value of Production, Maritime Provinces and Canada, by Leading Industrial Divisions, 1938-45 


Per Cent 
Maritime Prov- 
inces of Canada 


Net Net Gross} Net Gross Gross Gross | Net 


Agriculture- $ 000) $000) $000] $000] $000} $000] $000] $000] $ 000 $ 000 | P.c. 


Prince Edward Maritime Prov- 
Island inces Canada 


P.C, 
1938 7,236 | 4,941 | 23,690 | 18,306 17,446 | 11,942 | 48,372] 35,189] 822,807 619,128)" “5.91 6.7 
1939 8,063 5,782 | 19,794 | 14,266 | 18,779 13,293 | 46,636 | 33,341 899, 708: 715,811 Dee 4.7 
1940 8,966 6,267 | 22,856 | 16,858 | 22,085 | 15,920 53,907} 39,045 971,475 769,294 5.5 5el 
1941 10,387 7,515 | 25,035 | 18,061 | 25,004] 18,287 60,426 | 43,861 991,530 773,302 Gan. 5.7 
1942 13,860 | 10,539 | 29,201 | 20,551 35,903 | 25,340 | 76,964 56,450 |1,637,246)1,363,407 4.7 4.1 
1943 17,570 | 12,782 | 36,417 | 26,584 | 42,089 32,124 | 95,876 | 71,490 1,547,748 {1,235,216 6.2 5,8 
1944 16,912 | 11,560 | 37,527 | 25,299 | 42,751 | 30,945 97,190 } 67,804 ]1,918,212/1,533,372 Digi 4,4 
Pid 18,954 | 15,259 | 34,959 | 22.893 | 42,821 | 29,844 | 96,714 65,976 |1,683,237|1.284,682| 5.7] 5el 
Forestry- 
1938 641 466 | 15,970 | 10,238 | 32,382] 18,276] 48,993] 28,980] 425,019] 244,565) 11.5] 11.8 
1939 679 494 | 16,498 | 10,467 | 34,022) 18,616 | 51,199] 29,777] 466,032] 271,725} 11.0] 11.0 
1940 676 469 | 22,681 | 14,239 | 48,018| 28,289| 71,375| 42,997] 627,366] 370,121) 11.4] 11.6 
1941 689 513 | 21,904 | 13,152 | 56,634) 32,471| 79,227] 46,136) 711,005] 421,419] 12.1] 10.9 
1942 759 522] 21,646 | 12,203 | 65,012] 35,308} 87,417} 48,033| 763,988] 429,079] 11.4/]11.2 
1943 1,026 725 | 24,879 | 14,410 | 71,965| 39,549] 97,870] 54,684] 810,154) 462,815); 12.1]11.8 
1944 1,269 896 | 26,534 | 14,963 | 75,396 | 41,164 |102,999 | 57,023 887,974 507,958] 11.6 }/11.2 
1945 1,352 949 | 29,712 | 17,182 | 78,631 | 42,635 {109,695 | 60,766| 964,237| 550,971| 11.4 ]11.0 
Pisheries= : 
1938 1,312 848 | 12,316 | 8,061; 4,773] 3,114] 18,401] 12,023 53,083 35,593) 34.7 | 33.8 
7909 1,337 868 | 12,137 6,006 6,104 3,942] 19,578) 12,816 52,884 34,579) 37.0 | 37.5 
1940 1,014 644 | 14,112] 8,918! 5,975) 3,799] 21,101| 13,361 60,054 38,107] 35.1 | 35,1 
1941 1,331 873 | 17,805 | 11,524) 7,785| 5,017| 26,921| 17,414 82,5235 51,770] 32.6 | $3.6 
1942 2,489 | 1,472 | 22,733 | 14,052 | 9,046| 6,009] 34,268] 21,533] 103,118 64,822] 33.2 | 33,2 
1943 4,599 2,557 | 32,499 | 19,914 | 15,173 9,695 | 52,271) 32,164 118,611 74,656| 44.1 | 43,1 
1944 4,325 | 2,352 | 35,801 | 21,748 | 16,574 | 10,220 | 56,700| 34,320] 123,706 76,889| 45.8 | 44.6 
945 5,876 2,780 | 47,015 | 25,470 | 17,092 7,641 | 69,983} 35,591 158, 203 85,3574) 44,2 | 41.7 
1 9 a & ) ’ 
Trapping- 
1938 6 6 267 267 603 603 876 876 6,573 6,573) 13.3 | 13.3 
1939 4 4 180 180 755 755 939 939 7,919 7,919] 11.9 | 11.9 
1940 2 2 106 106 631 631 | 739 739 11, 208 11,208] *6¢6 | 6.6 
1941 5 3 143 143 627 627 773 773 15,138 15,158] 52.14 5.1 
1942 3 3 532 632 835 835 1,370 1,370 23,801 23,801 a oe 
1943 5 5 610 610 $52 352 | 967 967 21,580 21,580 ° » 
1944 3 3 354 354 222 222 579 579 23,989 23,989 264 204% 
1945 14 14 231 251 382 382 627 627 21,505 21,505 269 269 
Mining- 
1938 = = 25,485 | 20,224 3,780 3,506 | 29,263 | 23,730 653, 782 374,416 4,5 6,3 
1939 - = 28,955 | 23,504 3,950 3,600 | 32,885 | 27,104 663,543 393,232 5,0 6.9 
1940 - = 32,230 | 26,189 | 3,401} 3,024 | 35,631 | 29,215} 748,344 pape ng gp 
= = 31,220 | 24,536 3,653 3,232 | 34,873 | 27,768 866,295 497, ° e 
eae - = 31,770 25,175 3,581 3,176 | 35,351 | 28,351 946,021 514,110 367 5,5 
1943 = = 28,716 | 21,979 3,647 3,250 | 32,5635 | 25,229 974,415 475,529 5,5 5.5 
1944 = = 32,874 | 25,209 4,095 3,632 | 36,969 | 28,841 897,407 454,022 4.1 6.4 
1945 = = 30,950 | 23,684 4,116 3,636 | 35,066 | 27,520 766,721 413,577 4.6 626 
Blectric Pewer 
ehh Biyd Bie i Datecr 6,0 
1959 TE lB Saved face eet er celles lier ert b - 
326 266 | 5,548 | 5,072 | 3,789 . ; e A + ; 
ei 344 283 6,158 5,446 4,152 | 3,845 | 10,654 | 9,574] 166,229 163,781] 6.4 nee 
1941 427 345 | 7,083 | 6,264 | 4,458 | 4,092 11,968 | 10,701 186,080 | 183,146; 6.4 ne 
1942 461 364 | 7,529 | 6,592 | 4,699 | 4,248 | 12,689 | 11,204 203,835 200,545 | 6.2 | 5s 
512 401 7,948 6,945 | 4,931 | 4,443 | 13,589 | 11,789 204,802] 200,833} 6.5 | 5.9 
er 399 8.572 ieee 5,205 4,541 | 14,322 | 12,222 215,246 209,758 Baw 5.8 
ae ad 414 8,362 6,963 5,578 4,870 '14,496 '12,247 215,105 210,036 6.7 5.8 
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Table 1. - Value of Production, Maritime Provinces and Canada, by Leading Industrial Divisions, 
1938-45 (Conol'd. ) 


Per Cent 


Maritime 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick| Maritime Prov=- Canada Provinces 


Prince Edward 


inces of Canada 
$ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 | P.C.} P.Cc. 

Construction- 
1938 9,706| 14,975 8,177) 34,345 9.7) 10.5 
1939 9,787] 14,886 8,554] 36,724 9,8] 10.6 
1940 13,048} 13,003 6,177| 45,788 9.7} 10.2 
1941 13,885} 18,551 8,530} 53,643 8.4, 8.6 
1942 25,021| 14,195] 6,364) 69,922 11,0} 10,3 
1943 20,763| 12,007 5,915} 54,320 9.5| 9.5 
1944 16,274| 13,657} 7,922) 45,451 LOL LLOe. 
1¢45 15,954| 14,373 8,035] 45,575 8.4] 9.3 

Custom and 
Repair- 

1938 4,010 3,981 2,764! 10,711 7,436 6.8] 6.8 
1939 3,656 3,364 2,283 9,471 6,427 5.9] 5.9 
1940 3,881 3,562 2,417) 10,040) 6,813 6.1] 6.1 
1941 4,747 4,285 2,908} 12,160} 8,252 6.3} 6.5 
1942 5,119 4,596 3,119] 13,078 8,874 6.5) 6.35 
1943 5,243 4,705 3,193) 13,388 9,086 6.5] 6.5 
1944 5,996 5,412 3,673| 15,358] 10,423 6.5] 6.3 
1945 6,515 5,804 3,959} 16,558] 11,237 6e5| 6.5 

Menufactures- 

Total 

1938 31,575] 58,571) 23,866/137,003| 56,373 4.1) 3.9 
1939 55,886} 66,058] 27,041/152,742| 64,171 4.4) 4.2 
1940 46,548] 89,281] 38,253/206,953| 86,071 4.6) 4.4 
1941 51,318/111,434|] 47,297|249,956| 99,963 4.1) 3.8 
1942 63,616/123,839| 53,920] 286,625)119,510 3.8) 3.6 
1943 84,910/140,935| 58,957/338,975| 146,889 3.9) 3.8 
1944 93,3761152,107| 62,258|567,243/159, 205 4.0} 4.0 
1945 84,358/156,623] 63,380|367,991/150,916 4,5) 4.2 


Grand Totall 
(Less Duplica- 
tion) 


1938 163,066 | 96,872|114,320| 62,942:|291,626 |168,206 5.5| 5.9 
1939 103 ,698 |126,679| 71,559/318,378 | 185,312 5.7] 6.0 
1940 122,1791148,438| 80,507 |388,554] 213,463 5.6] 5.8 
1941 130,2971183,430] 97,099|453,118] 238,843 Sarl Bes) 
1942 158,670 | 204,959 |111,071 |530,703 | 285,180 |10,957,622 4.8] 4.8 
1943 184,776 | 233,448 |127,477 |595,995| 331,607 [11,983,321 5.0} 5.3 
1944 193,328|249,614|135,376|625,444| 347,555 |12,594,220 5.0] 5.2 
1945 56,452) 20,605 |338,522 |182, 724| 254,963 |133,984| 629,917] 337,313 |11,669, 850 5.4) 5.5 


1/ The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in compiling the grand 
total, The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries, e.g, fish cann- 
ing and curing, sawmills, pulp and paper mills and certain mineral industries, which may be regarded 
as extractive or as manufacturing processes. 
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Table 2. - Value of Production per Capita, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1938 - 45 


Prince Edward New Maritime 
Island Nova Scotia Brunswick Provinces 


$ $ $ $ $ g $ $ $ 
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SECTION 2,'- AGRICULTURE 


Despite the declines in the rural and farm populetion of the Maritimes (see Chapter II), the 
population is today, as always, predominantly rural and agriculture is extremely important to the welle 
being of these provinces. The number of occupied farms in each of the provinces has declined from peaks 
reached in earlier years. In Prince Sdward Island, the highest number of occupied farms was recorded in 
1891 et 14,549 but by 1941 the figure had been reduced to 12,2350, In Nova Scotia, a peak of 60,122 occup- 
ied farms was reached in 1891 but in 1941 only 32,977 occupied farms were recorded. In New Brunswick, 
38,577 occupied farms were reported in the Census of 1891 and in 1941 the figure was 51,889, The area of 
improved land has similarly declined from previous high points. In Prince Edwerd Island, there were 
769,140 acres improved in 1911 and 737,400 acres in 1941, In Nova Scotia,the improved area dropped from 
1,993,697 acres in 1891 to 812,403 acres in 1941, while in New Brunswick,the decline was from 1,509,790 in 
1891 to 1,235,431 in 1941, The area of improved land per farm hes always been low as compared with farms 
in the Central and Prairie Provinces, In general, the topography of the Maritime Provinces does not lend 
itself to large-scale farming. The scattered farms and the small scale of operations makes it difficult 
to secure the adoption of improved agricultural practices, the maintenance of uniform standards, or econom- 
ical marketing arrangements. The lack of readily available large urban markets has also been detrimental 
to the encouragement of agriculture on a highly commercialized scale in the Meritimes., Notable is the 
success achieved in the production of certain specialty export staples- apples, potatoes, and fox pslts, 
which form the chief cash crops. As a resylt of their dependences on external conditions, returns from 
these products fluctuate widely. 


Live stock production has been mainly centred around dairy cattle with hogs and poultry of lesser, 
but increasing, importance. The soil and climate of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are parti- 
cularly suited to potato production and these provinces have long been noted for the production of high 
quality potatoes for export, either as seed or edible stock, and for the shipment of potatoes to the urban 
markets. of Central Canada. The Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia is noted for its apple orchards and, nor- 
mally, large shipments from this area are made annually to the United Kingdom market, 


Fur farming, both as a specialized enterprise and as a farm sideline, has been an important source 
of income to the farmers of these provinces, particularly Prince Edward Island. The long soastline and 
relatively large areas still under forest have led to a high psrcentage of part-time farming where the farm- 
ers depend on fishing and lumbering to supplement their income. In the 1941 Census, 48.2 per cent of the 
occupied farm acreage in Prince Edward Island, 49 per eent in Nova Scotia, and 49.2 per cent in New Bruns- 
wick, were classified as “subsistence and combination of subsistence farms", Comparable percentages for 
the other provinces were- Quebec, 40.4; Ontario, 20.6; Manitoba, 14.6; Saskatchewan, 10.2; Alberta, 8.0; 
British Columbia, 20.9. Classified as part-time farms were 3.6 per cent of the occupied farm area in Prince 
Edward Island, 7.5 per cent in Nova Scotia, and 7.7 per cent in New Brunswick. For the other provinces the 
corresponding percentages were- Quebec, 6.0; Ontario, 2.73; Manitoba, 1.3; Saskatchewan, 1.1; Alberts, 1.6; 
British Columbia, 5.7. These figures, along with the declines in occupied farms, in improved areas, etc.,as 
shown in Table 5, indicate clearly that in the Maritimes a large number of farms of low productivity were 
part-time farms and could continue to operate only as long as the occupier had another occupation. 


fable 3. = Population, Number and Area of Farms, and Acreage under Crops, Maritime Provinces 
and Canada, Census Years 1881-19411/ 


Prince Edward Ieland 


Population, total .-.ceee. 108,891 109,078 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 
Urban oscccess 13,198 14,255 14,955 14,970 19,093 20,3585 24,340 
TUNA Ls eee sis e's 96, 693 94,823 88,304 78, 768 69, 622 67,653 70,707 
No. employed in agriculture 20,528 21,840 21,274 19,714 18,516 18,353 16,661 
No. of occupied farms.....o 13,629 14,549 13,748 14,113 13, 701 12,865 12,230 
Area of occupied farms ...ac.|1,126,653 | 1,214,248 1,194,508 | 1,202,354 | 1,216,483 | 1,191,202 | 1,168,868 
Average area per farm .-+ AC. 82.7 835.5 86.9 85.2 88.8 92.6 95.6 
Area improved oc.cecccesecACe 596,731 718,092 726,285 769,140 767,519 765,772 137,400 
Average area improved per 
ETM loiwelciss vias wiaiarsleleleisicie ACle 43 28 49.4 62.8 64.56 66.0 59.5 60.3 
Area under field crops ...ac. 467,211 409, 940 447,737 484,274 458 ,644 494,692 470,004 


1/ Source:- Decénnial Censuses, 


Table 3. - Population, 


Nova Scotia 


Population, total....... 
OEM ete) slalele 
BUTE Las ales Ore 

No. employed in agricul- 

GUL. ss ccccscscccovcscs 

No, of occupied farms... 

Area of occupied farms.,. 

Average area per farme.e. 

Area Amproved. .scccoccss 

Average area improved 

per Farm... .csocscsccece 

Area under field crops.. 


New Brunswick 


Population, total....... 
ULDAN. cocvee 
TUTAlec.cesce 

No. employed in agricul- 

GUT Oeleitie eels e pje'bie es, 0\6 010.0 

No. of occupied farms... 

Area of occupied farms.. 

Average area per farms. 

Area improved...ccccocce 

Average area improved 

per PALM sccess ce eeee ces 

Area under field crops.. 


Maritime Provinces 


Population, total.....e 
WURDEN es e000 
ruralecrcvce 

No. employed in agricul- 

GULCesccscccccevesvccoe 

No. of occupied farmsS.cse 

Area of occupied farms... 

Average area per farm... 

Area improved..cocscccese 

Average area improved 

per ATEG aiesieleisieiesisies ee 

Area under field crops.. 


Canada 


Population, totalesccccoe 
urbanesoccce 
YUNA! cccvece 
No. employed in agricul- 
GCUTCccccecevccvcoesccvece 
No. of occupied farmBece. 
Area of occupied farms... 
Average area per farmece 
Area improved..cccecsecce 
Average area improved 
per farmeccovsescsoceee 
Area under field crops.. 


— 
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Number and Area of Farms, and Acreage under Crops, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
Census Years 1881-1941 - (Concl'd.) 


aCe 
BSe 
aCe 


aCe 
ace 


Ae 
aCe 
aCe 


aCe 
aCe 


3,809,621 
103.4 
1,253,299 


34.0 
849,678 


106,339 

10,332,656 
97,2 

3,697,474 


34.8 
2,225,699 


4,324,810 
1,109,507 
3,215,303 


662, 266 
464,025 

45,358,141 
97.7 

21,865,981 


47.1 
15,079,084 


1891 


450,596 
76,993 
373,403 


61,403 

60,122 
6,080,695 

101.1 
1,993,697 


33,2 
723,825 


321,263 
48,901 
272,362 


51,194 

58,577 
4,471,250 

115.9 
1,509,790 


59.1 
763,248 


880,737 
140,149 
740,588 


134,437 
113,248 
11,766,193 
103.9 
4,221,579 


57.95 
1,897,015 


4,833,239 
1,557,098 
3,296,141 


735 207 
620, 486 
60, 287,730 
97.2 
28,537,242 


46.0 
15,662,811 


1901 REE 1921 1931 


459,574 
129,383 
330,191 


54,084 
54,478 
5,080,901 
93,35 
1,257,468 


2561 
750,146 


331,120 
77, 285 
253,835 


49,469 
37,006 

4,443,400 
120.1 

1,409,720 


38.1 
897,417 


893,953 
221,623 
672,330 


124,827 
105,232 
10,718,809 
101.9 
3,393,473 


S262 
2,075,500 


5,371,315 
2,014, 222 
3,357,093 


716 860 
511,073 

63,422,338 
124.1 

30,166,033 


59,0 
19,763,740 


. 492,338 
186,128 
306,210 


48,713 
52,491 

5,260,455 
100.2 

1,257,449 


24.0 
717,468 


351,889 
99,547 
252,542 


45,741 

37,755 
4,557,999 

120.2 
1,444,567 


38.5 
978,876 


937,955 
300,645 
637,310 


114,168 
104,359 
11,000,808 
105.4 
3,471,156 


33.3 
2,180,618 


7,206,643 
3,272,947 
3,933,696 


933,735 
682,766 
(108,968,715 
159.6 
48,733,823 


71.4 
35,261,338 


523,857 
227,038 
296,799 


49,244 
47,432 
4,723,550 
99.6 
992,467 


20.9 
646,848 


587 ,876 
124,444 
263,432 


46,982 
36,655 
4, 269,560 
116.5 
1,368,023 


37.5 
897,575 


1,000,328 
370,575 
629,753 


114,742 
97,788 
10,209,593 
104.4 
3,127,809 


32.0 
2,002,867 


8,787,949 
4,352,122 
4,435,827 


1,041,544 
711,090 
140,887,903 
198.1 
70,769,548 


99.5 
49,680,918 


512,846 
231,654 
281,192 


44,033 


39,444]. 


4,302,031 
109.1 
844,632 


21.4 — 
574,729 


408,219 
128,940 
279,279 


46 ,340 
54,025 
4,151,596 
122.0 
1,330, 232 


59.1 
958,189 


1,009,108 
380,979 
628,124 


108,726 
86,334 

9,644,829 
111.7 

2,940,636 


34.1 
2,027,610 


10,376, 786 
5,572,058 
4,804, 728 


1,151,845 
728,623 
163,114,034 
225.9 
85,732,172 


117.7 
57,925,483 


1941 


577,962 
267,540 
$10,422 


37,573 
32,977 
3,816,646 
115.7 
812,403 


24.6 
535,059 


457,401 
143,423 
313,978 


41,782 
31,889 
3,964,109 
124.3 
1,235,431 


38.7 
861,844 


1,130,410 
435,303 
695,107 


96,016 
77,096 

8,949,623 
116.1 

2,785,234 


3661 
1,866,907 


11,506,655 
6,252,416 
5,254, 259 


1,083,816 
732,832 
173,563,262 
236.8 
91,636,065 


125.0 
65,988,656 


Farm Capital 
adh teats) vecdbstuceot -46~ 

The investment in farm capital in the three Maritime Provinces is relatively small, the per farm aver- 
age being around $4,000, compared with an average of about $7,000 for all Canada. Although approximately 10.5 
per cent of the total number of farms in Canada are located in these provinces, the value of capital repres- 
ents only 5,l] per cent of the total for all Canada, Land values are relatively low and the small size of the 
farms reduces their requirements for machinery. Live-stock numbers per farm are also lower than in most other 
provinces of the Dominion. 

Table 4. - Value of Farm Capital, Maritime Provinoes and Canada, 1941 and 1946 


Per Cen 
Nova New Maritime 
Scotia Brunswick Canada Provinces 
of Canada 
> 000 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Maritime 
Provinces 


O4 ip y Pc. 

Land and buildings..ccccce 158,143 3,029,846 See 

cae pen machinery. . 27,587 596,046 4,6 

Livestock! 22000000000 33, 247 653, 480 Sel 

MOG Ailsetetelera’a eretetste stele versie 47,760 89,333 81,884 218,977 4,279,372 Sel 

1946 

Land and buildingsecesceoe 89, als 208, 162 4, O66, 287 Sek 

Implements and Pesta cate 11,504 oe 180 4.6 
Livestock 1 rciveese sees nie 227,880 5 


Total.e...secceecs ecccee 63,019 126,991 114,133 504,143 5,922,547 5.1 


1/ Includes poultry and animals on fur farms, 


Farm Income 


Net income to farmers in the Maritime Provinces is considerably lower on a per farm basis than the 
average for Canada as a whole. The smaller farms with lower gross income, and the fact that many of the 
farms are operated on a part-time basis, influences the size of the net income per farm. Cash income per 
farm from the sale of farm products has also been substantially below the average for Canada as a whole, 
Cash income increased materially during the war years and in 1947 totalled over' $90 million for the three 
provinces, as compared with $32 million in 1939, Income from the sale of potatoes was, in 1947 more than 
double that of 1939, Sharp increases have also ocourred in income from the sale df live stock,dair roducts, 
fruits, and other principal sources of income. While the livestock and dairy enterprises were expan ed some- ” 
what during the war period, there has not been any drastic change in the type of farming being carried on in 
these provinces, 


Table 5. - Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, Maritime Provinces and 
Canada, 1941 and 1946 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Maritime 
Provinces 


Nova New 


Scotia | Brunswick Provinces 


of Canada 


~ 1941 


Cash income from farm products. .ceccoce 914,039 5.26 
PRUCOME] TT UN scicicieleieia cele eo cleinisicis cleaves 198, 046 10.26 
Value of changes in inventory..cecccove - 58,573 4.01 
Gross ATICOMO: 5 sicisicie w sialeeleesiesieleieleje.elelpicisie V50535; 712 6.27 
Operating expenses and depreciation 

GMAT PE Sarsttieleelaieip ere ole ee e(elele elaleletetecseie aleve 525,984 eld 
Net income excluding supplementary . 

PAYVIMONUCS ice b cews ccc sense scie declslciecies 527,728 545 
Supplementary payments -ccececccccecece 69, 3851 - 


Net income of farm operators from farm=- 


ing OPOLAuLONS ets cialis isle aielsielvieisie oe clelsleletelels 
1946 


597,113 


Cash income from farm product8.....seoo: 1,742,341 4.80 
Income in GLA s evels iors elute) sieisieiclsteieicielesioleiare 300,229 9.99 
Value of changes in inventory......ccece + 46,609 - 
GROSSE INC OME: ce cco cle lelwls ctiele alters o-cleloleleiehere 113,418 | 2,089,179 5.435 
Operating expenses and depreciation 

ChAY2OS. .. sees oe ec cececces es sccccocin 55,681 850,817 6.70 
Net income excluding supplementary pay- 

MOTUSieislsloleis « vic sicieieislele/=\=.-2<'\ereleisieveie sie stars 57,737 1,258,562 4.59 


Supplementary payments. ose. .scccccsvees 16,9701 


Net income of farm operators from farm- 


A OD GLC GLONS ssle's eleislalelatelelelsretelelsleleielsiele 57,7387 | 1,275,352 
1/ Comprises assistance_ given monthly in the Prairie Provinces under the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act and 
the Prairie Farm Income Order in Council during 1941, and under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act in 1941 and 
1946, These payments are included with the year in which they were earned. 


Year 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
19471/ 


19471/ 
Grains, Seeds and Hay- 
OR GSrertersicicisicioa ei o166 6 6-6 


Hay and Clovere...cccvce 


Total Grains, Seeds and 
BV isteisie) elelalelelelele elelers eee © 
Vegetables and Other 
Field Crops- 
POCaGOCS. 0. ccc escee 
Total Vegetables and 
Other Field Crops....ee 
Live Stock- 
Cattle and CALVES ese. ve 
Sheep and Lambs......00 
HOPSclcicisicisiticivivicieiee s)6 0 60 


POWLGIV ists wleicls sisisieie's¢ ole 
Total Live DitLOC Kee oes bee 


Dairy Products...cceccoove 


Fruits- 
Apples..cocccccvvcvrces 


Total INx1GS eisleisielee bee ole 


Other Principal Farm Pro- 
ducts- 
EggScccccsccccecccvccce 
WOG loa ctarels s clelelele leis s.eie chars 
Total Other Principal 
Farm Products.....cceces 


Miscellaneous Farm Pro- 
GUCGSicicieviesiaisiesisielsies se 6/6 

Forest Products Sold off 
Een AS AiO COnIOCNONODE 


Fur Farmingeccccsceccecce 


Total Cash Incom@.cececvve 


1/ Preliminary. 
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Table 6. - Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
1926-47 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick 


Maritime 
Provinces 


957,558 
934,038 
1,063,774 
926,659 
632,112 
445,088 
383,515 
396,551 
485,282 
511,300 
578, 238 
645,742 
664,317 
722,334 
765,845 
914,039 
1,100,942 
1,409,561 
1,828,483 
1,700,982 
1,769,632 
2,002,195 


63,307 
5,517 


27,226 


18,113 


524,394 


26,088 


103,857 
2,575 


514 414 590 32,529 
282 4,611 7,458 12,3551 55,414 
1,054 487 714 2,255 16,220 


Specified Years 


rer Cen 

Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


oe O- Sy OF Or Eo ee € 


eo eee @ @ @ © e 
NQOorrKrowtwedn fe OO OP @ NI Me WOM CAEL 


PP Pp P Hoo oO Pp aS on on Oo mp OG 
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Field Crops 


In comparison with the other provinces of Canada, the acreages of field crops in the Maritime 
Provinces are relatively small. Grain is grown on most farms for live stock feeding but some grain and 
millfeeds are usually brought in from Western Canada. Surplus quantities of oats are produced in most 
years in Prince Riward Island for export out of the province. Potatoes produced in Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick are widely known and, through a comprehensive grading system, have become noted for 
quality, both for seed and table stock. The soil and climate of the area are well adapted to potato 
growing and producers use considerable quantities of commercial fertilizers, Frequent spraying is carr~ 
ied on throughout the growing season to control insects and disease. Hay and clover predominates from 
the standpoint of acreage in the Maritimes. The climate is well adapted to hay production and the yields 
per acre are usually high. Much of the hay produced is used for animal feeding but substantial quanti- 
ties are also sold for export either to Central canada or to the United States. Statistics of the acrea- 
ges and production of field crops in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, as recorded at the decennial cen- 
suses from 1881 onwards, are shown in Table 7. Table 8 gives similar-data, along with gross farm values 
of production in 1946 as estimated in the Agricultural Branch of the Bureau. 


Table 7 . - Area and Production of Principal Field Crops, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
Census Years, 1880-1940 


; ‘ Per Cent 
eta Nova New Maritime Maritime 
Tsland Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Provinces 
of Canada 
Wheat - Area - 000 Acres 
DEGGOG sicic’ele eietaineleteie (ale ete 41 128 2,967 5.4 
ASSO sce cieieie o/pietelavaleieterals 45 14 17 76 2,724 2.8 
SOO srevs.cya eiscaterate otsialerminta 42 16 27 85 4,225 2.0 
USUO ee wlete ere ccelave eiaeie eta 29 12 13 54 8,865 0.6 
ORO ei o:0/c.4 stelelel ata eteierelaials 31 15 16 62 17,836 0.3 
VOSO. sc-s orptalevers weie es wlatere 19 3 7 29 PARTY Sh) 0.1 
Ogata SOOT AS 004 8 2 4 14 30,035 OL. 
Production - 000 Bushels 
NSE Ole tec 'w ciate eis eteleleietelareth 547 529 522 1,598 32,550 4.9 
USSOirs siale aie eleleieletetsleiaiere 613 166 210 989 42,145 208 
OOO istave (siete ofatecisieratercteiate 739 248 382 1,569 55,572 265 
UOMO eratele is sieie re letetateretatetete 502 224 204 930 132,078 Oi 
OOO iciciets a ele eveisiotelereiere 360 222 225 807 226,508 0.4 
POSOn «arsleve overs lahatece eisiele 324 50 114 488 370,027 On 
LOO ierclevele sare Mareleval srereleie 163 33 7053 269 483,599 0.1 
Oats - Area - 000 Acres 
WO GO! ererels averetsvalelelstarefetere Not available, 
US GO sie sicleretsteberereieie etarctera 154 94 157 405 4,128 o.8 
IO Ol werersicietelnisiels elereterniele 164 91 187 442 5,368 8.2 
LOO ieveriele) sievetetciolatete ate ta ers 181 96 201 478 8,656 5d 
LO ZO istelete cretololavetaveletetsreters 162 96 200 458 13,879 365 
LDS Ole reels slate sel eieielalateletere 146 79 204 429 11,648 Sel 
OO sleleiele sie's/alsiolelsieis aisle 133 TS 190 396 10,588 Si 
Production = 000 Bushels 
DSBOs tind die ceisielen oes ae 3,538 1,873 3,298 8,709 70,493 12.4 
LOGO. cialels ale ole atercverste slate 2,928 1,560 3,025 7,508 82,515 Soa 
SO Oleteeceletavatetelatercie piotevene 4,561 2,548 4,816 Lic 151,497 Teak 
EE OR GRA Cr ON OOOO OOOO Seeilio 2,974 5,539 13,726 245,393 bes 
MOCO iee/sislaleteisle aie eielelse aie 3,687 2,782 5,451 11,850 564,989 5.2 
G0 ote 'e'a\cleiels ele olaereie/erate: 3,965 2,614 BAG 12,134 298 ,942 4.1 
SAO 55 cletelere o eisreve eleletelpia 3,713 2,367 4,934 11,014 273,077 4.0 


Table 7. = Area and Production of Principal Field Crops, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified 
Years, 1880-1940 - (Concl'd. ) 


Prince Per Cent 
Edward Nova New Maritime apheeaty. 
Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces erences 


of Canada 
Area =- 000 Acres 


SSO secretes is sicinie-e coors Not available, 


TERUG RISO CICS OO HOOT: 8 12 6 26 881 3.0 
AO OO lip aisles eiaie\niels enero 5 8 oS 18 872 Za: 
UOMO ewe ea ereisiacie(ele 5 5 3 13 1,283 1.0 
Silene ree ae: s:4,5; ofeie ease 4 16 4 15 2,044 0.7 
GSO leieia/aiste tel cielo o.0e 4 a 8 19 4,926 0.4 
DOS eis sielelevsisis's s/c as v2. 10 14 35 4,050 0.9 
Production = 000 Bushels 
ODO giefaicietsielele (ete 6a.6.6-¢ 119 229 84 432 16,845 206 
SOO sess tisie sisie’s oise.. 6 148 228 101 477 17,148 2.8 
PGW Olsrevavart sai ele. e/eielee:a.e 106 181 99 386 225224 1.7 
NESE: Oeralerareoieloletaieieseieie s 114 142 SY. 313 28,848 Lei 
HIOZ Ofsteiarsieteielaieieialeraceie a 80 152 98 330 42,956 0.8 
DOO latatelaieieleteraiatuiaieieie e 93 209 215 517 100,755 0.5 
LILO RWiaeie siecle ae 6 be sie 290 256 325 871 84,255 1.0 
Cultivated Hay- Area = 000 Acres 
USC Oetereleielels eieisisie e's 4/5, 120 520 390 1,630 4,458 2361 
UAOO orereisivie-e 6's 618 6:6 0 ee 150 539 471 1,160 6,211 18.7 
UGOOrsew eb ses 6 pe eels a 182 554 550 1,286 6,543 19.7 
MUO tare avsis s/sieinieiecs's 6/6 215 541 630 1,386 8,344 16.6 
NG 2 Olea sietelele/eiis'e/e ieee 210 471 §54 1,235 SVT, 14,2 
OOO ateie’s ele ieia.w s\sle-pie'6 6 252 428 602 1,262 9,657 15,1 
UOLO els cree oe 0s 6.ee Bee 224 400 Law f ibeeltsiel 10,144 11.6 
Production = 000 Tons 
MIB SOn ereteye sisieie ese nee.s 144 598 414 1,156 5,056 2209 
UooOsesesanecencieeee 133 6352 476 1,241 7,694 16.1 
1900. wocccsacccoccece 168 658 513 1,539 6,944 19,3 
GLO «5 calc maa § 0:6 440.4 256 724 669 1,649 10,522 15.7 
1920. cccvcccecccssve raglan 603 581 15696 8,877 15.7 
TASES OS SIA ISS eon 216 518 548 ese 10,768 11,9 
1940 cecccccccccveves 205 §34 560 1,299 12,402 10.5 
Potatoes-= Area - 000 Acres 
MESO ee aie erels oe ei siece 39 60 5a 150 464 32.5 
AEG OO) tot giase\eiaieis elelec6i8 e:e 44. 44 43 161 467 28.1 
ARS] CAAA GORDO 335 37 40 110 449 24.5 
LOMO oe die eusreiee'e.6 66.00 31 31 40 102 465 21.9 
TIS0b eaiuiclssiceo ees e010 32 55 65 152 555 2407 
ol) Wine aieleje ois as eieie'e 68) 54 ee 60 136 531 25.06 
EO eee gas nas om 45 20 47 112 504 22.2 
Production ~ 000 Bushels 
AIR GOEL toca he eae 6,042 7,578 6,961 20,381 55,268 36.9 
NE OOa sso cee clesies.n 6% 7,071 5,114 4,828 17,013 52,654 5265 
STOO Arca ORO Oe 4,987 4,594 4,649 14,030 55,363 2563 
OVO! vse clurateve ornare 4,203 5,551 5,219 12,955 55,461 2345 
Mie Oletet eyara oases suelo es 0.0's 4,832 4,390 8,411 17,6535 62,230 28.5 
ec cedghune | 11,988 3,636 | 12,163 27,791 73,322 3746 
GAO). syevaisiersieis 60 sama 8,723 2,957 9,698 21,378 66,987 : 
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Table 8. ~- Area, Production, and Value of Principal Field Crops, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1946 


Maritime Marit ime 
Provinces Provinces 


Wheat. coccccccccccccccccccscsccccs - 

Oats. rcrccccccccccccccsccsscscces 3.1 
Barley. .cccccccccvccccvccessccces 0.5 
Buckwheat.....ccccccccccccsccccceos 8.3 
Mixed ZAIN... ce scccsscccscceece 4.9 
POGAGOES'S occ cc cclees ceicce beers ees 27.8 
TurnipS....cccccccccscccccccccccce 27.6 
Hay and OlOver...scccccccccecccce 13.2 
Fodder COPMNeccceosceeccssesessoveeee 0.9 
WNEateccccccccccccsccccccescescsece 420,725 hed 

OBUS i. cisicic «<0 010.6 o1nies 910,0.019 016.0 8 .eleisieic 400,069 3.3 
Barley. ..cccccscceccsccccccceccce 159,887 0.5 
Buckwheateccccccccccceccescesoccee 4,881 9.8 
Mixed ZTAIN <5 csleclccice  cleiciecienice 53,031 4.5 
Potatoes... ccccccccccccccccesccce 9,618 18,173 47,483 38.5 
TUS LDS cle nis's clcle ore cis’slcleleielalelalolelelets.s 2,934 9,473 26,997 55.1 

000 Tons 

Hay and Clover..csesseccscccccoes 711 14,373 10.4 
Fodder Corneccccccccccccccscccces 26 3,970 1.1 
Whedteccccccceccccecevescccsecvcece 479,627 - 
ORGS cis cis celoteeleleleleiniovele's ereleletelelolelaicrs 4.0 
Barley vcccicic clsicisiviclel s.elelelvic\elels siaieieie 0.7 
Buckwhes.tis.c.s'c tic.cisieie wie elereleleieecitis s 12.5 
Mixed ETEAT 6 civisisieipics.cie\e.0 00 c.cisicv.e 4.6 
POtatoes... «- cielssiciecisiccscsesesicee 25.8 
TUTTI PS odes) 010 eleletaiasje\a.oleie/e\sjelsieleieiein‘e 35.0 
Hay ANd ‘CLOVOLsicisisisicie © o10ie|s e aleicieteie 13.9 
Fodder COMNe ccccccccccvccccccccce 1,6 


Live Stock 


Live-stock production in the Maritime Provinces is on a relatively small scale, Most farms carry 
sufficient numbers of the various classes of live stock to meet their own requirements and to provide some 
surplus for cash sale, The value of production, however, has not been adequate to justify a highly or- 
ganized marketing system and many of the animals are slaughtered on farms or at local butchers. The number 
of horses on farms reached a peak in 1911] but in 1946 was lower than in 1881. However, horses still pro- 
vide the major part of the farm power. Cattle mumbered 630,000 in 1881 and 538,000 in 1946. Numbers of 
sheep on farms have been reduced by over one-half since 1881 with the reduction particularly marked in 
Prince Edward Island. Swine production, on the other hand, has increased in importance. The wartime 
freight assistance policy on feed grains and millfeeds from Western Canada has been an important factor in 
stimlating hog production in recent years. Numbers of poultry, particularly hens and chickens, have in- 
creased sharply, with a particularly rapid expansion in recent years. The number of poultry on farms in 
the Maritime Provinces in 1946 was more than two and one-half times the level of 1891. 


Sole 


Table 9. - Live Stock on Farms, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years, 1881 - 1946 


a Per Cent 
Prince Nova New Maritime aes Gis 
Edward Scotia Brunswick Provinces Canada Provinces 
Island of Canada 
Number Number Number Number P.C, 
1881 ‘OOO 000 "000 ‘000 
HOGS GGr a iciislstelee se ereisre’s ete'e s'e ase 31 55 141 1,059 13.3 
Briere wrelalsiun-s/ewis onesies 4a 1/ 17, 17, 
Cows in milk or in calf.....ee 46 ) 104) 288 ) aaa acs 
Other GAIGUIL Olstaletorelalevetsisien.e sbieccle 45 ) 109) 342) . ¥ 
DHOOM eisiaiiieisisicts(clels’ se cicis\sis,ele'e's ele 166 221 765 3,049 ma sien | 
WANG tectteisie elelsieis| eso c'eie\eieiae 6 «610 40 53 140 1,207 11.6 
owl yescsree el efstersie s ¢ ESAS 1/ nye 1/ vg 
1911 
IOS G Siehebaatet al avers 6; sore laloacus’ axesexe overs 56 65 162 2,599 652 
et ete eRe ea Gor el eh Sov stninyss tases ate 17 ay, ay, if 
Cows in milk or in calfeccccce 52 109 290 2,095 al a3 
Other tcattle ois %.. 6 ses Ssaesorad 61 114 333 3,931 8.5 
DOO Disieicisralele|clels!c 475/51 s\e\e1s\eisie/s cele om! 158 470 2,174 21.6 
SW LNIG etcvedstalatee elelevele eieleisieleisve.s 6 ete 56 87 206 3,655 Dig, 
OULU Vas pelos ele s/eisiaieisiaie\eie ale sie viele 761 983 2,698 31,793 8.5 
1921 
HORS. Siaiefereteleleistsle e/e\e) telele ei sicle'e o's 33 68 160 3,610 464 
WER Stetatete atelelaleieiasiels 6 46/ee\elecie.ete = —J = 14 - 
Cowssinemmebic vor an calf... ce 49 110 286 3,519 8.6 
Oteliere rns lOaan acooOndoUOOGUU0s 62 125 337 5,195 6.5 
nO O Dieteratelatelelela)sisisle'e ale'elsia’s e's eels 106 188 566 3,204 Let 
SWwimOlsa cievete.e eels ele ee store ate @ ele asia 40 79 170 3,405 Se0 
FOUIUIY o cists c0e.c cls e s\s\c 0 ele nee owe 869 1,164 3,229 50,525 6.4 
1931 
IS OS ieee sieie.esiciajales elec sie eee 31 53 130 3,215 4,0 
NTE O Sicteteatelgic  elelalereiesie ese s «4.0 o0ie = 2 =. 7 = 
Cows in milk or in calf.....o. 45 103 262 3,585 Ted 
OGher Cattle. ..ccccccccccceses 56 115 288 4,515 6.4 
Sheep. rccccccccesescccssccccess 78 144 418 3,627 Tis5 
SWAN. ccc cs vcccccsecvecvapevecs 41 85 176 4,775 3.7 
Poultry... cscccccccccccececes 955 1,491 3,920 70,856 505 
1941 
HOS ESicicisic cle e clclelcie\s cise ese sce 28 47 113 2,845 4.0 
NOLO Slereleleeraivieiel eielelcicicies ce ¢eaves.« — 7 = 3 Fi 
Cows in milk or in calf....cce 47 120 284 3,707 Diet! 
Other GAGULG sts ous 'cislsieie viclee ee sie 48 95 245 4,946 520 
Sheep. csccccccvcccscscocesscees 44 93 275 2,840 9.7 
OWENOhir et wee lee elas ee eicee 6 eelee se 49 72 170 6,174 2.8 
Poultry....cccccccsce-crcecccve 938 1,278 5,556 68,202 502 
1946 
HORS OSleisis cl sisicieeeiccie cleeels 60.0566 25 45 105 2,596 4.4 
NMUMOSS. ciceisice ceases poceeegeee ee = 3 53 = - 
Cows in milk or in calfec..eee 46 116 265 3,914 6.8 
Ole NOR GG1Oas cceiesce os'ess.ens 56 103 275 6,471 4.2 
Sheep..cscccccccccscvcvveccvece 55 104 315 3,578 9.5 
SWinOs sc sccwe eas eeeeecaceescecee 64 78 191 5,577 3.6 
Poultryeccc.ccccceceeccccsccece 1,183 1,712 5,255 80,854 6.5 


1/ Not available. 


Dairy Production ~52- 


In addition to providing for the fluid milk requirements of the Maritime urban markets, there 
has been a gradual development of the butter and cheese industry in these provinces, The production 
of oreamery butter increased by about 65 per cent between 1957 and 1945, In 1946, production was about 
7 per cent below that of 1945, Factory cheese is not manufactured in Nova Scotia but the output of the 
other two provinces increased from 1,1 million pounds in 1957 to the peak level of nearly three million 
pounds in 1942, In 1946, production was down to 1.6 million pounds. 


Table 10.—Dairy Factory Production, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1937 - 46 


——_—_-—.—— 


Prince Per Cent 
Edward Nova New Maritime Maritime 

Year mae Scotia Brunswick Provinces Canada Provinces 

eee. : of Canada 
000 Lbs, 000 Lbs, 000 Lbs. Pas 

Creamery Butter 
1937 5,874 11,630 247,057 4.7 
1938 Coa et 13,796 267,347 Ope 
1939 5,682 11,606 267,613 4,3 
1940 5,870 11,778 264,724 404 
1941 6,641 13,728 285,848 4.8 
1942 6,660 iba ANS} 284,591 5.5 
1943 7,660 18,979 $11,709 6.1 
1944 7,142 18,245 298,777 Gad 
1945 7,894 19,143 295,811 6.5 
1946 6,973 Eis O9 271,366 6.6 
Factory Cheese 

1937 597 1,059 130,626 0.8 
1938 553 1,003 123,971 0.8 
1939 557 1,017 125,475 0.8 
1940 , 628 1,299 145,339 0.9 
1941 773 1,476 151,866 1.0 
1942 1,853 2,936 207,431 1.4 
1943 O71 1,752 166,274 peeie 
1944 1,150 2,262 181,897 1.2 
1945 1,194 2,246 188,729 ee 
1946 970 1,642 147,320 ae 


Fur Farming 


The Canadian fur farming industry had its beginning in Prince Edward Island. Although the 
industry has now spread to all the other provinces of the Dominion, it still plays an important part 
in the farming of the Island. Fur farming has also proven popular in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
and provides additional revenue to many farmers of these provinces. The value of pelts sold in 1945 
amounted to approximately $669,000 in Prince Edward Island, $808,000 in Nova Scotia, and $460,000 in 
New Brunswick. In addition to the sale of pelts from fur farms, substantial revenue is also derived 
from pelts taken by trappers, The value of raw fur production in the 1945-46 season was approximately 
$1,196,000 for Prince Edward Island, $1,123,000 for Nova Scotia, and $1,054,000 for New Brunswick. 


Table 11- Principal Statistics of Fur Farms, 


Number OLPLAYMS ve acteac cnet: «cs NOE 


Value of land and buildings . $1000 


Animals born during the year .. No. 


Animals died during the year .. No. 


Animals killed for pelts during the 


WED 6A Gun ceo OUGe cerre Sieve ee) INO’. 


Animals sold during the year .. No. 


+ 


Wa Ome vceieiietsiaiciele a yetisotees sien O00 
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1925 - 45 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


529,813 


8,383 
24,040 
31,875 
56,251 
51,155 
61,736 
41,377 
46,910 
50,784 


14,187 
98,279 
190,857 


Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years 


Per Cent 


Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


2° 


. 
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Table ll - Principal Statistics of Fur Farms, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years 
1925-45 (Concl'd.) 


Per Cent 


Maritime Maritime 
Prov— Provinces 
inces of Canada 
ing the year .... No. 11,295 58.9 
Pelts sold durin 77,657 38.0 


172,781 29.7 
420,725 16.6 
305,344 15.2 
526 , 32% 2.8 
408,755 14.9 
346,022 13.4 
404,603 12.4 


salen bale Mee clen ott 1000 781 65.4 
Value .--+- $ ; 3,096 47.5 


4,871 35.6 

5,608 19.8 

4,799 19.7 

6,739 20.7 

8,959 19.2 

8,241 17.3 

10,276 14.0 

b 1. No. 50,889 5 

Animals on farms, December 3 ea 

202,363 2 

254,269 af 

256 , 928 1 

204,480 AW 

219,257 15.9 

248,205 14.3 

510,220 Tero 


sieitieieislavets Sieeie te sip OOO 9,898 48.7 
Values osle sisiss's $ ida aes 
9,382 28.8 
7,094 13.8 
7,929 14.4 
6,754 18.1 
10,045 18.2 
11,549 15.4 
15,413 


Table 12. = Value of Raw Fur Production, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years 
1925 ~- 1946 


Per Cent 
Haritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


- Maritime 


PP Oe Nae SS lg Cpe 15,072 6.0 
1930-31 11,803 15.4 
1935-36 15,465 22.9 
1940-41 21,123 10.7 
1941-42 24,860 8.5 
1942-43 28,505 8.9 
1943-44 33,147 7.5 
1944-45 30,646 78 
1945-46 43,871 7.7 


a 


SECTION 3. - THE FISHERIES 


Historical records show that European fishing vessels frequented the waters of Canada's Atlantic 
Coast four hundred years and more ago, and the prolific grounds have been fished continuously ever since 
that time. The fishing industry was one of the foundations of the lucrative carrying trade of the Mari- 


meres Anyipe nineteenth century and one of the pillars of their “golden age" inthe third quarter of that 
century. 


The Maritime Provinces are adjacent to one of the greatest fishing areas of the world. The coast 
line bordering on these fishing areas measures over 5,000 miles. The Bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in 
extent, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 
200,000 square miles, or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In 
addition, there are, on the Atlantic Seaboard, 15,000 Square miles of inshore waters controlled entirely by 
the Dominion. On the basis of its natural advantages, the fishing industry has been and is still one of 
the cornerstones of the Maritime economy. 


Governments and The Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces 


At Confederation, the administration of the Canadian fisheries was placed under the Federal De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries, In 1930, a separate Department of Fisheries was organized. It adminis- 
ters the tidal fisheries of the three provinces as well as the non-tidal fisheries of Nova Scotia. The 
non-tidal fisheries of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island are administered by the provinces, although 
the Dominion Government carries on some protective work therein, The right of fisheries regulation for 
all the provinces rests with the Dominion Government, 


Since Confederation, intelligent conservation of the country's fisheries resources has been a 
prime objective of the Federal fisheries authorities, In general, this objective is achieved by such 
steps as the control of fishing seasons, the regulation of fishing operations including control of types 
of gear, the imposition of limitations of catch where found desirable, the prohibition of capture of under- 
Sized fish, and the prevention of obstruction or pollution of fishing waters. A Dominion program of fish 
culture has besn carried on for many years. 


For some years, the Dominion Fisheries Department has been carrying on successfully a program for 
the development of "farms" for the commercial rearing of oysters in Atlantic regions where oyster areas are 
under Federal jurisdiction - in Prince Edward Island where the program was begun, Nova Scotia, and some 
parts of New Brunswick. Wartime conditions during 1939-45 slowed down development somewhat but very sub- 
stantial progress has been made. 


Advice and instruction as to the most efficient methods of fish handling and processing are made 
available to fishermen and fish producers with the co-operation of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 
The Department also sponsors and pays the cost of adult education programs whereby specialists assist 
fishermen in studying their problems and in solving them through joint action. The Governments of both 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick now sponsor technical courses for fishermene 


To assist in the development of the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, bounties 
have been paid since 1882 to fishermen and owners of vessels on the Atlantic Coast. The original amount 
of $150,000, representing the interest on the Halifax Award, was raised in 1891 to $160,000. The distri- 
bution among the three Maritime Provinces was, in 1945: Prince Edward Island $9,813; Nova Scotia $78,431; 
New Brunswick $20,717. In 1928, the Dominion Government appointed a Royal Commission to investigate the 
fishing industry. In 1939, the Salt Fish Board was established to assist the industry and to grant aid in 
meeting the deficits involved in selling salt fish in export markets. 


By giving lectures on the nutritive values of Canadian fish foods in different centres of popula- 
tion, and demonstrating methods of fish cookery, the Departmental lecture-demonstration program gives use- 
ful though indirect assistance to the fishermen by helping to increase demnd for their products. The 
program has been carried on for some years. 


The major responsibility for aid to the fisheries in tho Maritimes is undertaken by the Deminion 
Government. Nova Scotia, however, has ostablished a Fisheries Division within its Department of Industry 
and Publicity. This Division works in close co-operation with the Dominion authorities; it maintains an 
engineering service for development, a Fisherman's Loan Board, and a file of information, cover ing doth 
plant and catching methods, for the benefit of intending operators. New Brunswick has a Fisheries Division 
in its»Department of Industry and Reconstruction with a similar program to that of Nova Scotia. 


T/ For more detailed reference to the early history of the fisheries of the Maritime Provinces see a 
review of "Canada's Fisheries",by W.H. Lanceley, Chiof, Fisheries and Animal Products, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in Commercial Intelligence Journal, September 9, 1944, 
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The total marketed value of fish and fish products in the Maritime ger tigtbbbidecaie ls 5 
¥ j i ined more or less steadily thereafter mainly becau 
cent of the Dominion total in 1875, and deol : ohh irae ee 
i sfic Coast fisheries whose salmon had, in the late nineteen Ys 
ag Romagna pws a. fish. In 1928, the total marketed value of fish and fish ie. in bins 
oteies Eaaeeeated 32.5 per cent of the Dominion total. Corresponding figures for certain other year 
6 1938, 33.9 per cent; 1942, 32.9 per cent; 1944, 42.7 per cent; 1945, 41.4 per cent. (See Table 13.). 
were: ‘ Pa 3 


In strong contrast to the fishing industry of the Pacific Coast, the fishing industry of the Mari- 
time Provinces has never become centralized but has remained an industry of small and highly individualistic 
operators. The in-shore or coastal fisheries are operated from smal] boats, usually motor-driven, with 
crews of two or three men, and from small vessels with crews of from four to seven men. The boat fishermen 
employ gill nets and hooks and lines, both hand lines and trawls, while trap nets, haul seines and weirs are 
operated from the shore. Cod and haddock are the staple products. The deep sea fisheries are worked by 
vessels of from 40 to 100 tons, carrying from 12 to 20 men operating with trawl lines from dories. The 
fleets operate on the various fishing banks and remain at sea sometimes for months, When they return, the 
fish which have been split and salted are taken on shore, washed and dried. A few steam trawlers assure a 


certain continuity of supply to the fresh fish trade. 


The fishermen of the Maritime Provinces form, in general, a low income group. Owing to the season- 
al nature of the industry, it has long been customary for many of the fishermen to combine fishing with 
other occupations. Many own smell farms or plots of ground or work in the lumber camps of New Brunswick 
or the coal mines of Nova Scotia. However, these alternative occupations are not always available to supp- 
lement the fisherman's low income. Government assistance and self-help, SeSes the growth of co-operative 
processing and marketing of fish, credit unions, and consumers’ co-operatives have, in recent years, effect- 
ed considerable improvement in the position of the fishermen of the Maritimes. 


After World War I, the fishing industry of the Maritimes was adversely affected by several factors. 
The drastic declines in sugar prices cut down the purchasing power of the important West Indian market. 
Competition from other fish-exporting countries, such as Norway, Iceland, and Newfoundland, and from the 
Pacific Coast fisheries increased. Modern methods of canning, refrigeration, and storage tended to cut down 
the market for dried and pickled fish. Expansion in the fresh fish trade has been limited by handicaps in 
its two chief markets - that of distance to Central Canada and tariff restrictions in the United States. 
Both the salt and fresh trades have suffered from the competition of alternative foods such as meat, eggs, 


and dairy products. 


The depression of the 1930's greatly intensified the unfavourable factors which, since World 
War I, had prevented the fishing industry of the Maritimes from regaining its pre-war position. Competi- 
tion from other fish-exporting countries grew keener. The purchasing power of Caribbean and South Amer- 
ican markets was cut by extremely low sugar and coffee prices. Fish prices steadily declined. ‘he average 
value of dry shore codfish, per quintal, at Halifax, in 1933, was $3.33, which was less than one-third the 
level of 1919 and 1920 and little more than one-half that of 1913. The production of dried codfish in Nova 
Scotia dropped from 408,023 ewt. in 1926 to 115,821 cwt. in 1933. At the low point of the depression in 
1933, the total value of fisheries production in the Maritimes was $9.8 million, little more than one-half 
the value in 1926 and considerably less than half that of 1918. Some transfer from the production of dried 
and pickled fish to fresh fish took place but the prices for fresh fish, too, were depressed and, as pointed 
out above, expansion in the two available fresh fish markets, Canada and the United States, was necessarily 
limited. The poverty of the fishermen, their strong individualism and the small-scale and scattered nature 
of the Maritime fishing industry prevented the modernization of equipment and the adoption of improved techni-~ 
ques which would have bettered their competitive position, both as regards other fisheries and other food 
industries, The number and diversity of products and of processing operations, as well as geographic peculiari- 
ties, tended to create different problems in different localities and made concerted action for self-help 
difficult, The severity of the depression and the consequent pressure on employment is shown by the increase 
+n the number of persons engaged in the primary fishing industry despite the drastic decline in the value of 
production. In 1935, the low point of the depression, persons engaged in the primary operations of the fish- 
ing industry of the Maritimes numbered 32,616 as compared with 29,869 in 1929. (See Table 16.). 


World War II and the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces 


World War II brought to the fishing industry of the Maritimes the familiar pattern of greatly in- 
creased demand, lessened competition, increasing purchasing power in markets which had been depressed, a swing 
from conditions of over to under-supply, f rom labour surplus to labour shortage, and from low to high prices. 
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Early in the War, the United Kingdom banned the importation of canned lobster as a luxury food, 
thus depriving Canadian exporters of their main market, However, the Dominion Government instituted a 
scheme of lobster control and alternative outlets were found in the United States and the domestic market. 
The export of frozen fish to Britain increased somewhat and the exclusion of Norway and France gave Canada 
a free hand in United States and Caribbean markets, Generally speaking, however, there was little change 
from pre-war conditions and prices during the first two years of the War. 


From the middle of 1941 on, conditions changed greatly. Shipping difficulties, the submarine menace, 
the drift of fishing and shore labour to the armed services, the munitions factories, and the shipyards, and 
the diversion of materials to the expanding war industries affected the supply situation while, on the other 
hand, demand increased rapidly owing to the closing of other sources of supply and the growing shortage of 
other protein foods, Prices rose rapidly. Dry shore codfish averaged $4.26 per quintal at Halifax in 1939; 


rose to ag in 1940; to $7.90 in 1941; to $11.54 in 1942; to $12.97 in 1945; and to $13.13 in 1946. (See 
Table 17.). 


The fishing industry of the Maritimes could not adjust quickly to the great increase in demand aris- 
ing from the War. The small-scale nature of the industry, the strongly individualistic character of the 
average Maritime fisherman, the delay in the adoption of mechanical equipment and modern methods (due partly 
to the desire to spread employment during the depression), the fact that many owners sold their vessels or 


used them as freighters or left them idle as war risks increased, all militated against a quick and substan- 
tial increase in production. 


The Dominion Government subsidized dragger construction and undertook experiments to perfect other 
high-efficiency techniques for the catching of groundfish, ‘he necessity of ensuring equitable distribution 
of food supplies among the Allied Nations resulted in the rationing of the exportable surplus of salted 
fish. Government control replaced private trading. The Dominion Department of Fisheries negotiated and ad- 
ministered contracts with other Governments, assisted the industry in securing priorities for the replace- 
ment of goods and services, assisted in financing instruments of primary production, compensated fishermen 
for loss of life or property due to war hazards, and directed distribution into essential channels by export 
control. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board established price ceilings on most kinds of fish sold in Can- 
ada and put under export control cures of fish, particularly fresh and frozen, in order to assure adequate 
supplies for the home market. 

The pronounced wartime rise in the value of fish and fish products of the Maritime Provinces is 
shown in Table 13. This value reached an all-time high level in 1945. That of-Prince Edward Island was 
3.2 times, thut of Nova Scotia 3.5 times, and that of New Brunswick 2.6 times the similar value in 1939, 

In 1946, the total marketed value of fish and fish products of Prince Edward Island reached a new high 
point at $4.5 million, an increase of 45 per cent over the 1945 figure. The increase was caused by both 
larger quantities caught and by higher prices, Lobsters, the mainstay of the fisheries of the Island, 
accounted for 64 per cent of the value of total landings. The 1946 figures for Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick are not, at the time of writing, available. 


The greatly increased demand and the increase in prices resulting from war conditions have given 
the Maritime fisherman a chance to rehabilitate himself to some extent after years of depressed conditions 
in the industry. The fishing industry of the Maritime Provinces is in a much sounder condition than for 
many years and may expand in value beyond the record levels of the past few years. However, the limitless 
wartime market can hardly be expected to continue indefinitely. In assessing the long-term prospects of 
this industry one expert says:- There will doubtless be a continued heavy demand for protein food for both 
human and animal consumption and this need can be met by the abundant supplies of fish which, unlike most 
other food prodvcts, have been relatively little depleted by the war, A general rise in living standards 
combined with efficient methods of production and distribution might greatly increase present domestic con- 
sumption. The export trade is, of course, dependent upon the welfare and trade policies of the different 
nations as well as upon supplies .!/ A possible outcome of the war may be a more widespread appreciation of 
the fisheries as a great national asset which Canadians, in the past, have been prone to under-estimte,. 


i aT, 
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Table13.~Total Marketed Values of Fish and Fish Products, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years 


Year 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


$ 000 


Not known 
299 
1,675 
1,293 
1,041 
977 
1,059 
999 
1,154 
934 
1,344 
1,786 
1,148 
1,537 
1,709 
925 
1,613 
1,755 
1,202 
1,598 
1,359 
1,368 
1,197 
1,297 
1,141 
1,079 
989 
842 
964 
900 
953 
870 


931 
950 


715 
952 
1,640 
2,861 
2,099 


3,077 


1870-1945 
Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick 
$ 000 $ 000 
4,019 1,152 
5,574 2,427 
6,291 2,745 
8,284 4,006 
6,637 2,699 
6,213 4,403 
7,809 3,770 
8,259 4,847 
10,119 4,134 
9,167 4,737 
10,093 5,657 
14,469 6,143 
15,143 6,299 
ley Ly al 4,980 
12,743 4,423 
9,778 3,691 
10,209 4,686 
8,448 4,549 
Sh tithté 5,584 
10,214 4,799 
12,506 5,525 
10,783 4,407 
11,681 5,002 
11,427 5,936 
10,411 4,854 
7,987 4,170 
6,558 2,973 
6,011 3,000 
7,674 3,680 
7,852 3,950 
8,905 4,400 
9,250 4,448 
8,804 3,996 
8,754 5,082 
9,843 4,966 
12,635 6,485 
15,297 7,152 
21, 684 11,129 
23,662 11,969 
30,707 ___ 18,270 _ 
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Maritime 
Provinces 


$ 000 


5,151 

8,300 
10,711 
13,583 
10,377 
11,593 
12,638 
14,105 
15,407 
14,838 
17,094 
22,398 
22,590 
21,688 
18,875 
14,394 
16,508 
14,752 
15,363 
16,611 
19,190 
16,558 
17,880 
18,660 
16,406 
13,236 
10,520 

9,853 
12,318 
12,702 
14,258 
14,548 
13,731 
14,786 
15,524 
20,072 
24,069 
35,674 


38,2350 
47,054 


Canada 


$ 000 


6,577 
10,350 
14,500 
17,723 
17,715 
20,199 
21,558 
29,480 
29,965 
35,861 
39,208 
52,312 
60,260 
56,508 
49,241 
34,932 
41,800 
42,566 
44,534 
47,942 
56,361 
49,124 
55,051 
53,519 
47,804 
30,517 
25,957 
27,497 
34,022 
34,428 
39,165 
38,976 
40,493 
40,076 
45,119 
62,259 
75,117 
85,598 


89,427 
113,691 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


P.Ce 


7803 
80.2 
73.9 
76.6 
58.6 
57.4 
58.6 
47.8 
51.4 
41.4 
43.6 
42.8 
37.5 
38.4 
38.3 
41.2 
39.5 
34.7 
34,5 
34.6 
34.0 
33.7 
32.5 
34.9 
34.3 
43,4 
40.5 
35.8 
36.2 
36.9 
36.4 
37.5 
33.9 
36.9 
34.4 
32,2 
32.0 
41.7 


42.7 
41.4 
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Table 14,.~Value of the Capital Investment of the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
Specified Years 1880 - 1945 


( Includes value of vessels, boats, nets, traps, piers, and wharves, etc., also of fish 
canning and curing establishments, and working capital) 


t 


Year 


Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick 


$ 000 


2,896 
3,010 
3,243 
3,140 
3,279 
4,497 
5,334 
7,899 
8,661 
11,702 
13,084 
13,971 
13,347 
12,265 
12,861 
12,189 
10,990 
11,675 
12,094 5,369 
11,469 5,527 
11,079 
11,253 
11,245 
10,233 
9,294 5,738 
8,213 
8,762 
8,991 
9,382 
9,775 
10,119 
9,910 
9,923 
10,031 
11,117 


12,575 
13,579 
15,804 


Maritime 
Provinces 


$ 000 
3,522 
4,579 
4,776 
5,330 
6,082 
7,097 
8,513 
12,882 
14,327 
19,206 
21,574 
21,379 
19,588 
17,672 
18,636 
18,042 
17,560 
18,160 
18,630 
18,114 
17,676 
18,045 
18,103 
17,272 
16,139 
14,493 
15,296 
15,569 
16,144 
16,610 
17,094 
17,379 
17,358 
17,624 
18,854 
20,872 


23,202 
25,965 


Canada 


$ 000 

3,937 
6,697 

7,373 
9,254 
10,990 
12,881 
19,020 
25,856 
28,729 
47,143 
60,222 
54,577 
50,405 
45,669 
47,765 
47,673 
43,857 
46,873 
57,907 
56,306 
58,072 
62,579 
64,026 
45,351 
41,814 
40,914 
43,586 
43,498 
45,873 
44,927 
48,561 
47,324 
49,479 
55,090 
62,632 
61,862 
67,324 
74,736 


Per cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


P.C. 
89.5 
68.4 
64.8 
57.6 
5565 
55.1 
44.8 
49.8 
49.9 
40.7 
55.8 
5962 
38.9 
38.7 
39.0 
357.8 
40.0 
58.7 
5262 
5262 
50.4 
28.8 
28.5 
58el 
38.6 
3504 
5561 
358 
5502 
357.0 
5502 
36.7 
35o1 
32.0 
50.1 
3567 
54.5 


340 ee 
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Table 15. ~ Quantity Caught and Value Marketed of the Chief Commercial Fishes of the Maritime Provinces 
and Canada, Specified Years 1920 - 45 


Cod- 1920 
1926 
1933 
1939 
1943 
1945 


Lob=- 1920 
sters- 1926 
1933 

1939 

1943 

1945 


Herr- 1920 
ing 1926 
1933 

1939 

1943 

1945 


Sar- 1920 
dines! We 1926 
1933 
1939 
1943 
1945 


Haddock- 1920 
1926 
1933 
1939 
1943 
1945 


Mackerel-1920 
1926 
1933 
1939 
1943 
1945 


Hake and 1920 
cuske 1926 
1933 

1939 

1943 

1945 


Sword- 1920 
fish 1926 
1933 
1939 
1943 
1945 


1/ Barrels, 


r gown wet. Per Cent Mari- 
Prince r r ) rf P 
Island Nova Sootia Reyathen Provinces Canada pine ae 
Velue 
(000 F000 (000 Ov > P,C. PoC 
4,857 1,983] 6, pe THERE) 77.5 
5,250 2,754) 6,995 Tee 75.1 
ye 1,562; 2,599 66.7 | 66.1 
2,544 1,636 | 3,234 75.3 78.7 
9,845 2,155 |13,067 73.6 75.5 
14,915 2,929 |19,662 76.9 75.9 
6,490 400 | 7,152 90.5] 90.7 
5,449 340 | 5,884 Sige 92.6 
3,507 375 | 3,524 91.5} 93.8 
3,604 315} 3,782 94,0 95,5 
7,803 301] 8,229 93.7 94.8 
12,519 372 J13,260 93.0 94,4 
1,198 2,073} 3,428 34,4 34.9 
LSi6 7 2,423} 3,239 31.0 36.0 
684 2,057 | 1,748 55.8 39.1 
1,038 3,565 | 3,780 23.6 27.5 
3,288 3,191 |11,612 30.6 28.3 
3,518 3,856 |12,560 23.5 28.0 
860 197 860 100.0 | 100.0 
1,174 173 | 1,174 100.0 | 100.0 
623 130 624 9949 99.9 
2,001 317 | 2,301 100.0 | 100.0 
5,002 396 | 3,004 SIAC) 99.9 
2,914 339 | 2,914 100.0 | 100.0 
1,522 442 | 1,523 100.0 | 100.0 
1,751 497 | 1,755 99.6 99.8 
832 269 832 100.0 | 100.0 
1,356 3585 | 1,557 99.9 99.9 
2,545 507 | 2,545 100.0 | 100.0 
PAPAS 322 | 2,297 100.0 | 100.0 
902 142 | 1,127 71.8 80.0 
372 115 443 80.9 84.0 
349 263 396 86.35 | 88.1 
796 521 891 90.6 | 89.3 
1,834 371 | 2,274 79,8 80.7 
2,014 402 | 2,810]: 74.9 71.7 
360 176 361 99,4 99.7 
202 151 204 99,5 99.0 
149 178 149 | 100.0 | 100.0 
190 210 190 |} 100,0 | 100, 
1,109 218 | 1,123 99.1 | 98.8 
1,397 243 11,493 SHS) 93.6 
§1 3 51 100.0 | 100.0 
207 13 207 100.0 | 100.0 
208 anes 208 100.0 | 100.0 
244 18 244 100.0 | 100.0 
1,017 30 71,017 | 100.0 |100,0 
1,165 27 11,165 100.0 |100,0 
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Table 15. -Quantity Caught and Value Marketed of the Chief Commercial Fishes of the Maritime Provinces and 
Canada, Specified Years 1920-45 (Concl'd.) 
Prince Edward Mavieine Per Cent Mari- 
Island Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Provinces Canada time Provinces 
O B8nads 
000 Cwt.} $ 000}000 Cwt.| $ 000/000 cwt. $ 000/000 cwt,! $ 000 }o00 = $ 000 
Smelts- 1920 40 565 55 789 
1926 60 851 86 1,174 
1933 52 315 68 496 
1939 45 305 62 473 
1943 35 §81 50 863 
1945 39 599 58 953 
Pollock- 1920 44 68 141 295 
1926 38 47 86 125 
1933 20 17 53 49 
1939 22 28 95 115 
1943 25 117 150 701 
1945 44 265 267 1,155 
Salmon- 1920 12 276 15 15,596 
1926 25 408 39 19,607 
1933 24 299 32 9,758 
1939 lel 196 16 13,409 
1943 13 383 18 15,642 
1945 7 224 10 25,984 
Clams and 1920 12 74 19 147 
quahaugs= 1926 27 111 37 269 
1933 15 38 23 108 
1939 52 76 68 155 
1943 UA 286 112 595 
1945 51 255 94 649 
Seallope!/- 1920 = = 4 29 
1926 1 e 21 152 
1933 12 41 42 162 
1939 + 4 50 79 
1943 7 36 57 293 
1945 4 20 96 545 
Alewives- 1920 54 180 65 210 
1926 53 117 72 150 
1933 49 56 74 82 
1939 73 81 123 125 
1943 45 159 106 315 
1945 72 231 138 408 
Oysters24 1920 8 71 13 147 
1926 13 93 20 209 
1933 10 47 20 127 
1939 10 55 18 174 
1943 17 185 28 376 
1945 23 259 35 501 


1/ Shucked gallons. 
2/ Barrels. 
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Table 16. - Persons Engaged in Primary Operations of the Fishing Industry in the Maritime Provinces 
and Canada - Specified Years 1920 - 45 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinoes 
of Canada 


Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick 


Maritime 
Provinces 


Year Canada 


No. No. No. PeCe 
1920 14,282 7,100 24,124 42.2 
1926 16,315 9,024 28,255 46.0 
1929 15,747 11,920 29,869 46.6 
1930 15,265 12,047 29,593 46.4 
1931 Lo,oar 12,764 30,722 49.7 
1932 16,237 13,411 32,666 50.7 
1935 17,133 12,289 32,616 49.8 
1934 18,448 13,062 34,483 50.2 
1935 17,907 12,988 34,260 50.0 
1936 18,359 14,207 35,659 49.7 
1937 18,088 13,920 35,318 50.5 
1938 18,548 14,130 35,987 50.3 
1939 17,548 13,795 34,797 50.5 
1940 17,590 12,425 32,889 47.8 
1941 15,149 Ligere 28,806 45.2 
1942 13,452 10,481 26,200 42.7 
1943 13,370 10,180 eoRlee ie 4159 
1944 13,863 10,392 26,524 41.35 


14,413 10,768 27,591 


Table 17.- Wholesale Prices of Fish at Maritime Points - Average for Specified Years 1926-46 


Fresh Haddock Dry Shore Fillets of Salt Spring | Smoked Canned Lob- 
Heads on, Codfish, Cod, Mackerel, Finnan sters, per 
Ye Price per lb. Price paid Smoked, per per Haddie, doze = lb. 
e, f.0.b. Mari- to fishermen, lb. barrel, Standard, tins in 
time Points, per quintal, per lb. 96-tin lots. 
EOS Wholesale Selling Price - f.0.b. Maritime Points. 
$ $ $ $ 
1926 5.50 13.188 2.000 4,220 
1929 7.852 12,170 2.000 3.439 
1930 6.438 11.000 2.000 2.903 
1933 3.330 4.730 T.750 2.262 
1935 4.094 7.667 1.500 3.178 
1936 3.771 6.417 1.533 3.406 
1937 4,458 8.031 1.621 3.3500 
1938 4,448 5.225 1.750 2.747 
1939 4.260 5.663 1.854 2.545 
1940 5.250 5.104 22011 2.642 
1941 7,896 8.875 2.128 3.420 
1942 11.542 13.708 2.301 4.712 
1943 12.758 15.917 2.500 6.480 
1944 12.869 17.000 2.600 6,480 
1945 12,966 16,600 2.600 5.940 
1946 13.133 152750 2.600 8,640 
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Table 18. - Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Fishery Products, Canada, Specified Years 1913-46 


Year 


19135 
1915 
L917 
1920 
1921 
1926 
1929 
1930 
1933 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


1944 
1945 
1946 


Fresh 


Haddock 


Dry 


Shore 
Codfish 


98.3 
107.1 
153.8 
161.3 
103.1 
100.0 
142.7 
117.0 

60.5 

74,4 

68.6 

81.1 

80.9 

77.5 

95.5 
143.6 
200.9 
232.0 


234.0 
235.7 
238.8 


Fillets 
of Cod, 


Smoked Mackerel 


Salt 
Spring 


99.0 
79.0 
136.8 
141.6 
141.4 
100.0 
92.5 
83.4 
35.9 
29,0 
24.5 
504 
19.8 
21.4 
19.3 
38.6 
51.9 
60.3 


64.4 
62.5 
59.7 


1926 = 100 
Finnan 
Haddie, Kippered 
Standard Herring 
= ’ 60.6 
- 71.8 
- 103.1 
+ 107.0 
- 84.5 
100.0 100.0 
100.4 100.0 
100.4 100.0 
85.9 87.5 
98.2 75.0 
100.4 7667 
101.6 81.1 
100.4 87.5 
103.8 92.7 
115.0 100.6 
138.4 106.4 
166.3 115.1 
193.1 125.0 
200.9 130.0 
200.9 130.0 
200.° 130.0 


Canned 
Lobsters 


49.1 
47.7 
48.0 
56.8 
40.7 
100.0 
81.5 
68.8 
53.6 
75.3 
80.7 
78.2 
65.1 
55.3 
62.6 
81.0 
21257 
153.6 


153.6 
140.8 
204,7 


Fisheries 
Products 
Group 


64.6 
64.6 
88.1 
111.7 
91.6 
100.0 
105.3 
95.2 
62.9 
71.5 
7261 
7442 
11.9 
7303 
82.8 
92.9 
111.0 
128.0 


130.2 
130.0 
144,4 


fable 19. -Principal Statistics of the Fish Canning and Preserving Industry in the Maritime Provinces and 
Canada, Specified Years 1920 -45 


Establish- 


ments- 


No. 


1920 
1926 
1929 
1933 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


192 
146 


Nova 
Scotia 


275 
243 
22 
177 
176 
172 
161 
155 
154 
149 
152 
155 
167 
168 
172 


New Maritime 

Brunswick Provinces 
254 721 
190 579 
155 497 
145 415 
137 408 
129 394 
125 372 
118 351 
116 341 
102 316 
95 310 
103 330 
108 346 
127 365 
120 360 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 


BnAads 
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Table 19.-Principal Statistics of the Fish Canning and Preserving Industry in the Maritime Provinces 
and Canada, Specified Years 1920-45 (Cont'd. ) 


Berth 4h 2 tal ep et perenne rer Cen 
A Maritime 
Prince Nova New 
Edward Scotia Brunswick Canada Provinces 
Island _of Canada 
Capital - 3000 1920 388 3,953 1,364 20,512 27.8 
Winery fi 1926 261 4,115 1,628 28, 868 20.4 
1929 180 3,806 1,730 28, 644 20.0 
1933 183 2,374 1,912 15,533 28.8 
1935 189 3,010 2, lel 17,145 31.0 
1936 219 3,173 2,241 18,615 30.3 
1937 201 3,294 2,394 18,130 32.5 
1938 181 3,758 2,658 21,962 29.6 
1939 193 3,708 2,848 21,479 31.4 
1940 158 3,979 3,103 23, 258 31.1 
1941 141 4,059 3,661 27,535 28.5 
1942 149 5,057 3,761 33, 554 26.8 
1943 212° 6,150 4,117 %, 741 Bol 
1944 291 6,393 4,648 32,267 3501 
1945 564 7,552 4,893 33,852 57.8 
Employees - No, 1920 2,072 4,659 3,237 9,968 18,828 52.9 
<a hacer as 1926 1,564 3,876 2,414 7,854 17,408 45.1 
1927 1,264 4,086 2,135 7,485 16,367 45.7 
1933 1,504 2,434 2,375 6,313 14,042 45.0 
1935 1,386 3,492 2,273 7,151 14,361 49.8 
1936 1,334 3,664 2,320 7,318 15, 238 48.0 
1937 1,162 3,565 2,563 7,290 14,044 61.9 
1938 1,2% 3,325 2,652 7,211 14,484 498 
1939 1,332 3,258 2,788 7,378 14,814 49.8 
1940 996 3,129 2,482 6,607 15,044 4309 
1941 965 3,350 2,493 6,808 16,842 43.0 
1942 | 985 3,652 2,694 7,331 15,731 46.6 
1943 1,282 3,905 3,083 8,270 15,899 62.0 
1944 1,776 4,115 3,424 9,315 17,272 53.9 
1945 1,475 4,241 3,765 9,481 17,501 54,2 
Salaries and 1920 176 1,041 466 1,683 4,856 34.7 
Wages = $000 1926 126 1,178 323 1,617 5,623 28.8 
1929 104 1,239 438 1,781 5,412 32.9 
1933 87 754 265 1,106 3,024 36.6 
1935 72 936 359 1,366 3, 554 38.4 
1936 71 1,034 391 1,496 4,004 3704 
1937 75 1,046 543 1,664 4,043 41.2 
1938 65 1,120 456 1,641 4, 228 38.8 
1939 70 1,137 563 1,770 ~ 4,370 40.5 
1940 59 1,389 619 2,067 5,397 38.3 
1941 63 1,649 791 2,503 6,738 37.1 
1942 120 2,071 "937 3,128 8,391 37.3 
1943 311 2,545 1,258 4,114 10,040 - 4120 
1944 292 3,255 1,482 5,029 10,573 47.6 


1945 592 3,44] 1,647 5,480 11,967 45.8 


Table 19,- Principal Statistics of the Fish Canning and Preserving Industry in 
: and Canada, Specified Years 1920 - 45 (Concl'd.) 


Cost of Mater- 
Tals— “$000 


Value of Pro 
ducts- $000 


aaa 


1920 
1926 
1929 
1933 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


1944 
1945 


1920 
1926 
1929 
1933 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1945 


Prince 


Edward 
Island 


970 
653 
104 
414 
469 
525 
475 
455 
459 
363 
451 
1,005 
2,014 
1,945 
2,795 


1,445 
945 
871 
615 
633 
680 
622 
607 
615 
487 
639 

1,368 

2,847 

2,718 


Nova 
Scotia 


6,044 
5,092 
1,239 
2,487 
3,415 
3,918 
4,044 
4,149 
4,047 
5,080 
6,144 
8,541 

12,385 

13,827 

19,238 


8, 228 
7,664 
8,217 
3,884 
5,368 
6,164 
6,308 
6,472 
6,532 
8,394 

10,075 

13,076 

17,880 

20,123 

27,792 


-o5< 


New 
Brunsw 


1,783 
1,532 

438 

982 
1,530 
IS yAolye 
1,885 
1,606 
2,095 
2,105 
2,666 
S,129 
5,997 
6,170 
8,096 


2,625 
2,659 
3,389 
1,653 
2,463 
2,769 
3,115 
2,558 
3,469 


ick 


—o 


Maritime 


Provinces 


8,797 
TrarT 
1,781 
3,883 
5,414 
6,150 
6,404 
6,210 
6,601 
7,548 
9,261 
12,675 
19,996 
21,942 
30,129 


12,298 
11, 268 
12,477 

6,152 
8,464 
9,613 
10,045 
9,637 
10,616 
12,257 
14,879 
19,325 
28 , 702 
31,789 
42,974 


the Maritime Provinces 


Canada 


21,689 
22,034 

5,412 
10,960 
14,773 
16,460 
16,319 
17,082 
18,115 
21,462 
30,113 
37,746 
43,367 
45,907 


62,064 


30,900 
36,191 
34,966 
17,380 
23,458 
26,685 
26,089 
27,949 
28,817 
35,110 
48,176 
59,441 
64,805 
68,883 
93,545 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


40.6 
33.0 
32.9 
3504 
56.6 
57.4 
5902 
56.4 
5654 
55.2 
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SECTION 4, - FORESTRY 


The forested area of the Maritime Provinces comprises 34,400 square miles or 68 per cent of the 
total land area. In comparison, 23 per cent of the total area of these provinces consists of non-forested 
agricultural land. Of the forested land of the Maritimes, 22,190 square miles or 64 per cent is in New 
Brunswick, 11,600 square miles or 34per cent is in Nova Scotia, and 610 square miles or 2 per cent is in 
Prince Edward Island, 


In New Brunswick, there are 8,000 square miles of softwood, of which 63 per cent is merchantable 
and 37 per cent young growth; 12,000 square miles of mixed wood, of which 58 per cent is merchantable; and 
2,000 square miles of hardwood, of which 50 per cent is merchantable. Nova Scotia's forested lands comprise 
7,780 square miles of softwood, of which 59 per cent is merchantable; 1,300 square miles of mixed wood, of 
which 63 per cent is merchantable; and 2,470 square miles of hardwood, of which 66 per cent is merchantable. 
While the forest resources of the Maritimes are great in proportion to their size. thev constitute but 2,7 
per cent of the forested area of the Dominion. The accessible forest resources, however, constitute 6.6 per 
cent of those of the Dominions1/ 


The accessible forest resources of the Maritime Provinces are estimated by Dominion and Provincial 
authorities to comprise 15,555 million feet, board measure, of saw material, and 109,905,000 cords of small 
material suitable for pulpwood, firewood, posts, pit props, etc., or a total equivalent in standing timber 
of 12,453 million cubic feet, of which New Brunswick has 8,600, Nova Scotia $,764, and Prince Edward Island 
89 million cubic feet, respectively.2/ Prince Edward Island originally possessed forests of considerable 
value but was soon “lumbered out" and the forest industries are now of local importance only. 


With the exception of relatively small areas owned by the Dominion Government, the Crown lands and 
the timber on them are administered by the provinces, In general, the policy of both the Dominion and Prov- 
incial Governments has been to give licences to cut the timber rather than to sell the timber land out- 
right. The Maritime Provinces, however, did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did the other pro- 
vinces, In Prince Edward Island, practically all the forest land has been alienated and is in small holdings, 
chiefly farmers’ wood lots. In Nova Scotia, 71 per cent of the forest land is privately owned; nearly half of 
this is in holdings exceeding 1,000 acres. In New Brunswick, over 50 per cent has been sold and 20 per cent 
is in holdings exceeding 1,000 acres. In comparison, the proportion of the forest land which is privately 
ovmed in Quebec is 7.2per cent, in Ontario 6.0 per cent, and in British Columbia, 3.4 per cent. 


In the Maritimes, as elsewhere, the great forestry problem is the management of the forests so as to 
ensure a sustained yield. Research in forest economics, silviculture, forest fire protection, and forest 
products is assuming increasing importance, 


The forest industry of the Maritime Provinces has been of great historical importance. During the 
French regime these colonies provided some masts and spars for the French navy, but distance proved an in- 
superable obstacle to the development of any considerable market in France for Canadian timber. Nor, after 
the Cession, could the colonial timber compets with that of the Baltic countries from which Great Britain 
drew her supplies. 


The pressing needs of the British navy during the struggle with Napoleon and the closing of the 
Baltic ports to British trade gave, in the early nineteenth century, the first strong impetus to the forest 
industries of the Maritimes. To develop these industries, the British Government offered large timber con- 
tracts and the protection of a very high tariff wall against foreign countries. The trads in square timber 
prospered, and continued to grow, even when, with the progress of the Free Trade Movement, the timber pre- 
ferences were gradually reduced and finally, in 1860, abolished. A considerable export trade in deals 
(planks three or more inches thick) for the British market developed. This trade received a considerable 
stimulus when the Crimean War closed the Baltic ports. F 


As the forests in the northern United States became cleared and as urban centres developed rapidly 
in the New England States, a demand for sawn lumber arose which proved profitable to the Maritime Provinces. 
The flourishing shipbuilding industry, the peak of which was reached in 1864, and the progress of settlement 
increased local demand. The Civil War and the subsequent building boom in the adjacent States stimulated 
the lumber industry of the Maritimes. The growth of railways opened up new sources of supply and facilitated 
the movement to markets. - 


After the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1866, despite the new tariff of 20 per cent, Amer- 
ican demand was so great that lumber shipments continued to increase. The industry shared in the depression 
generated by the economic crisis of 1873 but soon recovered, and, despite tariffs, the exports of forest pro- 
ducts to the United States grew more or less steadily +o the end of the century, at which time they were about 
equal in value to the exports to Great Britain.(For further historical details, see “The Lumber Industry" p.67).« 


1/ See page 3. 


2 souroae Canada Year Book, 1947, p. 388. 


Forest Utilization me 


Forest resources are made available for economic use by five main industries: woods operations, the 
lumber industry, the pulp and paper industry, the wood-using industries, and the paper-using industries, 
In addition there is, of course, the tremendous service rendered by the forests in moisture and soil conser- 
vation, in healthful recreation, and inthe preservation of wild life. 


Operations in the Woods 


Logging in the Maritimes, as in other parts of eastern Canada, is a seasonal industry. The abund- 
ance of labour normally available in the off-seasons for agriculture and fishing is an advantage as, also, 
are the numerous short streams which make it possible to float logs to the mills at minimum cost. Woods 
operations provide not only the raw materials for the sawmills, pulp mills, and wood distillation and other 
plants, but also logs, pulpwood, and bolts for export, and fuel wood, piles, railway ties, posts, and fence 
rails, mining timber, and other primary products which are finished in the woods ready for use or export, 
also minor forest products, as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, etc. Pulpwood heads the 
list of products in New Brunswick, logs and bolts in Nova Scotia, and firewood in Prince Bdward Island. 


In 1939, woods operations in the three Maritime Provinces produced in equivalent volume of merchant- 
able timber, 277,911 M cubic feet valued at $21,336,474. These amounts were 12.3 per cent and 13.5 per cent 
of the respective Canada totals. In 1945, corresponding figures were 301,476 M eubic feet, valued at 
$41,728,886, or 11.7 per cent, and 12.5 per cent of the national totals. 


The Lumber industry 


In 1871, there were 565 sawmills in New Brunswick, employing 7,134 men, and with products valued at 
$6.6 million. In comparison, Nova Scotia's lumber industry was decidedly small-scale, with 1,144 sawmills, 
employing 2,858 men, and with products valued at $1.4 million, Between 187] and 1911, the value of products 
of the lumber industry in New Brunswick increased from $6.6 million to $12.2 million, while in Nova Scotia 
the similar increase was from $1,4 million to $7.9 million. The number of sawmills in 1911 in New Brunswick 
was 354, and in Nova Scotia, 472. 


The lumber industry of the Maritimes continued to expand up to and including the period of the first 
Great War. The tremendous expansion in both Canada and the United States in the early years of the century 
and the stimulation of war demand served to mask forces which were making for an inevitable decline. These 
forces included higher costs due to the exhaustion of the more accessible stands, longer hauls to the sea- 
board, and the increasing competition of the virgin forests of the Pacific Coast, made possible by the opening 
of the Panama Canal. 


After World War I, the lumber industry of the Maritime Provinces declined while that of British Col- 
umbia rose until it accounted for more than half of the total Canadian production. Accessible forests in the 
East had been almost depleted of merchantable timber and rising costs of exploitation made it impossible to 
meet the stiff competition of the Baltic countries in British markets. The Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930 and 
the United States Revenue Act of 1932 closed the American market almost completely to Canadian timber but 
affected the Eastern Provinces much more than British Columbia. Both export and local markets were affected, 
too, by the competition of alternative building materials. Between 1920 and 1935 the value of the products 
of the lumber industry of the Maritime Provinces declined by 768 per cent. For Canada as a whole the similar 
decline was 425 per cent. 


From 1933 until the start of World War II, there was a slow but almost continuous recovery in the 
Canadian lumber industry and in this the lumber industry of the Maritimes shared. Among the factors contri- 
buting to the recovery may be mentioned the Imperial Preference instituted in 1952 and, beginning 1936, new 
trade agreements with the United States, However, in 1958 the value of lumber production in the Maritimes 
was still less than one-quarter that of 1920 and less than one-half that of 1926. (See Table 20.). The pro- 
duction of sawn lumber in the Maritimes was 196,351 M bd. ft. in 1932 and 491,295 M bd.ft. in 1937, and 
368,584 M bd. ft. in 1959. The 1945 production of 529,085 M bd. ft. and the inorease of 204 per scent over 
1939 in the gross value of products of the Maritimes’ lumber industry reflect the increased demand resulting 
from the War. The effect of World War II on the lumber industry of the Maritimes will be further dealt with 
later in this Chapter. 


The principal statistics of the lumber industry of the Maritimes, with comparable figures for Canada — 
as a whole, are shown in Table 20, 
ee 
Notei=- A review of Canada's Lumber Industry, by L.J. Pouliot, Chief, "Forestry Statistics," Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, appeared in Commercial Intelligence Journal, November 25, 1944. 
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Table 20,- Principal Statistics of the Lumber Industry in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified 
Years 1920 - 45 


Per Cent 


Dri sas 
Prince Maritime 


Nova New Maritime . 
oe Scotia Brunswick Provinces Canada php ee 

Establishments - = No» 
1920 53 476 224 753 5,481 
1926 40 328 257) 625 2,780 
1929 51 352 253 656 3,161 
1933 50 604 193 847 Sole 
1934 54 599 238 891 3,572 24.9 
1935 54 oe 270 896 3,698 24.2 
1936 51 498 279 828 3,638 22.8 
1937 54 471 275 800 3,836 20.9 
1938 52 452 292 796 3,873 20.6 
1939 53 444 282 779 3,941 19,8 
1940 655 533 288 876 4,675 18.7 
1941 j 53 490 292 835 4,655 ty Ps) 
1942 67 614 330 1,022 Syeue 19,2 
1943 60 565 328 953 5,140 18.5 
1944 70 “ 548 388 1,006 5,506 18.3 
1945 71 564 342 977 5,295 18.5 

Capital - $ 000 
1920 187 8,203 33,438 41,828 199,652 21,0 
1926 140 4,601 ACV ATES 25,514 175), 18:7 14.6 
1929 150 2,195 25,150 27,495 181,586 15.1 
1933 131 1,521 3,706 5,558 74,304 Tee 
1934 137 1,674 7,013 8,824 71,649 12,3 
1935 135 1,592 6,107 7,834 75,974 10.3 
1936 140 1,510 4,799 6,449 78,294 8.2 
1937 149 1,853 6,276 8,278 90,405 9.28 
1938 129 1,614 4,594 6,557 88,812 fe 
1939 123 1,848 a OUt 6,548 85,628 7.4 
1940 124 3,538 4,108 7,770 91,603 8.5 
1941 122 3,141 5,148 8,411 100,982 8,3 
1942 152 3,541 6sa7S 9,868 ibe Dea tate, 8.8 
1943 152 3,121 6,176 9,449 115,274 8.2 
1944 Wot collected in 1944 
1945 “ . " 1945 

Employees =_ Noe 
1920 70 goat 5,560 8,007 41,159 19,5 
1926 24 1,288 4,100 5,412 35,078 15.4 
1929 83 2,470 4,731 7,284 46,466 15.7 
1933 7 1,418 1,199 2,688 Die tare 15.1 
1934 86 1,821 1,842 3,749 22,605 16.6 
1935 81 iL MEARE 2,130 3,958 apy lat 15.4 
1936 80 OOo 2,926 4,061 28,760 14,1 
1937 91 1,953 2,969 5,013 $3,917 14,8 
1938 85 iy eal} 2,256 3,856 $1,182 12.4 
1939 80 1,782 2,404 4,265 32,399 LSe2 
1940 85 2,812 2,963 5,860 39,501 14.8 
1941 ; 99 2,659 3,763 6,521 45,104 14,5 
1942 138 2,961 4,010 7,109 47,765 14.9 
1943 133 2,646 3,972 6,751 43,954 15.4 
1944 158 2,699 Spock 6,078 43,516 14.0 


1945 163 2,956 2,901 6,020 44,040 13.7 
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Table 20.- Principal Statistics of the Lumber Industry in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified 
Years 1920 - 45  (Concl'd,) 


Reieie Per Cent 
Edward Nova New Maritime Maritime 
Isiand Scotia | Brunswick Provinces Canada Provinces 
of Canada 
Salaries and Wages - $ 000 
1920 41 Gor 4,849 6,547 44,729 14.6 
1926 12 699 rsceyn effi 3,882 34,925 16d. 
1929 19 659 2,888 3,566 36,157 9.9 
1933 19 341 490 850 10,040. 8.5 
1934 19 480 875 1,574 14,118 lel 
1935 18 465 953 1,436 eee ee 8.1 
1936 16 455 1,081 1,552 21,357 | TS 
1937 24 647 L677 2,548 27,174 8.6 
1938 21 516 1,307 1,844 25,345 Pe 
1939 22 607 1,293 1,922 26,3596 Ted 
1940 23 Lybte 1,916 3,111 34,022 9,1 
1941 24 1,305 2,618 3,947 41,465 9.5 
1942 38 1,591 3,174 4,803 49,562 Dai 
1943 41 1,610 3,604 55.005 49,564 10.6 
1944 54 1,855 2,885 4,794 51,526 9.3 
1945 : 56 earl 2,887 5,170 54,018 9,6 
Cost of Materials - $ 000 
1920 136 5,136 sa Sey U7, veo 103,078 bh dae. 
1926 55 1,688 8,169 9,912 78,921 12.6 
1929 87 1,764 7,000 9,516 83,744 11.4 
1933 58 989 1,049 2,096 ra anextilt 9.2 
1934 61 1,354 2,507 3,722 29,487 iZ.6 
1935 72 sie 40) Pare e | 4,119 35,928 11.5 
1936 63 ees PLOW f bee « 43,599 8.5 
1937 84 WARS ON 4,265 6,156 57,280 10.7 
1938 59 1,493. Oe eon. 4,703 52,788 Bag 
1939 63 1,668 3,182 4,913 54,448 9.0 
1940 60 3,557 4,884 8,481 70,949 12,0 
1941 60 3,542 6,505 9,907 84,435 LL, 
1942 83 3,873 8,166 12,122 98,774 1838 
1943 alan 4,619 Sead 13,482 101,022 13.3 
1944 166 5,547 8,168 13,881 118,167 11.67 
1945 209 6,606 8,653 15,468 126,007 12.60 
Gross Value of Products-# 000 
1920 297 22,403 32,615 207,164 AU S\ ey § 
1926 93 13,392 16,479 135,183 lage 
1929 140 12,165 15,510 146,990 10.6 
1933 106 1,949 3,758 39,438 955 
1934 110 3,857 6,404 54,819 pas Bs 
1935 130 4,453 6,860 65,905 10.4 
1936 118 4,720 6,887 80,343 8.6 
1937 153 7,085 10,976 104,850 10.5 
1938 116 5,414 8,091 92,856 8.7 
1939 128 5,626 8,708 100,133 8.7 
1940 118 8,475 14,625 133,905 10.9 
1941 131 AB GRY: 17,658 163,412 10.8 
1942 184 14,290 22,079 192,919 11.4 
1943 233 Si, 770 24,449 195,885 1268 
: 1944 330 13,826 23,814 216,557 11,0 
1945 408 14,641 26,444 251,108 11.4 


PEA PEA ne vote eT Cer: ey eer 
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In addition to its chief product, the lumber industry of the Maritimes produces many other 
commodities, such as shingles, railway ties, lath, veneer and plywood, box shooks, etc., chiefly for 
export markets, While the export demand has been, and still is, the primary basis of the industry, 
there is a considerable local mrket created by the demands of the construction industry, the fishing 
industry which uses boxes, boats, etc., the potato and apple industries which use large numbers of 
barrels, and the mining industry which uses timbers, pitprops, etc. The quantity and value of lumber 
cut in the Maritime Provinces, classified by kinds of wood, also the quantity and value of laths and 
shingles produced in 1939 and 1945 are shown in Tables 21-23. 


Table 21.= Production of Lumber in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1939 and 1945 


Per Cent 

Maritime Maritime 

Kinds of Provinces Canada Provinces 

Wood of Canada 
P.C. 
1959 Value 
Spruce 5 2561 
Birch, yellow 6 34.0 
White pine 1 Tet 506 
Balsam fir 15 Lo eG Loe 
Hemleck 3 5ee 6e1 
le 2 14.5 | 13.9 
=e 2 40.5 | 38.8 
Red pine -- 2.9 | 21 
Cedar 1.2 | 0.8 
Birch, white 28.5 | 26.1 

Tamarack Ont! -- 
Jack pine 204 206 
Poplar SCO a S56 
Basswood 0.8 0.4 
Ash 0.8 1.3 
Ela 0.9 0.3 

Butternut == = 
Oak == 4.0 as) 

Aspen == Ook rid 

All other -- -- == 40 a 40 a se gic 
ies | 98 |as2,7aa 210,919 | 4,642 | 368,584| 7,289 | 3,976,882| 78,332 | 963 | 9.3 

1945, 

Spruce 164,925 555,864)14,555 | 1,629,859] 66,142 ele 22.0 
Birch, yellow 31,455 8,484 28.6 28.6 
White pine 30,247 14,292 | 16.6 | 15,8 
Balsem fir 10,086 3,728 25.0 24.0 
Hemlock 13,050 17,951 529 6.6 
Maple 5,009 |elGs Guu O40 
Beech 332 Looe iclet 
Red pine 2,547 Bel 262 
Cedar 8,799 1.4 Tee 
Birch, white 1,614 | 12.6 | 11.5 
Temarack 1,158 0.6 0.9 
Jack pine 6,226 2.5 2.6 
Poplar 1,504 Age e205 
Basswood 1,201 0.35 0.2 
Ash 186 1.0 0.5 
Ein 819 Oo Ol 
Butternut 9 aes == 
Oak 415 | 10.7 9.9 
Aspen 747 1.7 1.9 
All other ries a, 22 1 1,174,757 41,523 a == 
Total 269,375 | 12,145 | 529,088)22, 561 4,514,160/181,046 | 11.7 | 12.5 
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Table 22. - Production of Shingles in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
1939 and 1945 


Per cent 


Kinds of Prince Edward Maritime 
woos Island Nova Scotia | New Brmswick Svovicwet 


1939 
Cedar 

Spruce 4 14,211 
White pine 3,805 
Red pine ae 
Balsam fir A 2,015 
Hemlock 2,833 
Jack pine = 
All other 


Total 


19.45 
Cedar 
Spruce , 950 | 52 |®-S98ng46) 22-442 
White pine ; ; 7 
Red pine - ( 
Balsam fir 
Hemlock 
Jack pine 
All other 


Total 


Table 23, -Production of Lath in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
1939 and 1945 


Kinds of Prince Edward Maritime 
wood Island Provinces 


1939 
Spruce 
White pine 
Jeck pine 
Balsam fir 
Cedar 
‘Red pine 
Hemlock 
All other 


Total 


1945 
Spruce 
White pine 
Jack pine 
Balsam fir 
Cedar 
Red pine 
Hemlock 
All other 


Total 
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The Pulp and Paper Industry)/ 


Paper manufacturing began in Canada early in the last century. The Maritime Provinces entered 
the industry in 1819 with a mill built near Halifax. Prior to 1860, no wood pulp was used, the ine 
dustry being confined to the manufacture of paper from rags. The manufacture of groundwood pulp 
developed in the 1870's and 1880*s, Two pulp mills in Nova Scotia and one in New Brunswick were 
reported in the Census of 1891. These three mills were capitalized at $298,395, employed 120 men 
with a payroll of $45,270, and produced pulp and other products valued at $108,760. By 1911, there 
were six mills in each province, with a production of $311,311 in Nova Scotia and $1,149,313 in New 
Brunswick, In 1921, there were six mills in Nova Scotia with a production of $676,449, and five 
mills in New Brunswick with a production of $5,244,302, The production of newsprint paper was begun 
in New Brunswick in 1923 and in Nova Scotia in 1930, Established late in the period of over-expan- 
sion in the Canadian pulp and paper industry, ths Maritime industry shared in the effects of the 
depression. However, it was relatively better off than the pulp and paper industry in Ontario and 
Quebec, largely because of the fact that it was able to purchase pulpwood from farmers and small 
operators at very low prices. Even these low prices served to mitigate the worst effects of the dras~- 
tic declines in lumber production. 


The shift from lumber to pulp and paper production in the Maritimes is evident from a com 
parison of Tables 20 and 24,In 1920, the value of production of the Maritime Provinces' pulp and 
paper industry was little more than one-third that of the lumber industry. In 1933, pulp and paper 
production in the Maritimes was almost four times that of lumber. I+ was around three times the 
output of the lumber industry in the immediate pre-war years and was about one and two-thirds the 
output of the lumber industry in 1945. 


In 1920, the value of pulp and paper production in the Maritime Provinces was 5.4 per cent 
of the Dominion total. By 1955 the proportion had increased to 12 per cent. In 1938 it was 11 per 
cent and by 1946 had declined to 9.6 per cent, 


Wood-Using and Paper-Using Industries 


Sawmills and pulp mills draw their raw material directly from the forest in the form of 

logs and pulpwood and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill products, and pulp and paper. There are 
also a number of important industries that use these products as raw material for further manufac- 
ture. Some of them produce commodities made almost entirely of wood, wood pulp or paper, some 
manufacture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others produce articles in 
which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. There are, in addition, 
a number of industries that use wood indirectly in the manufacture of articles that do not contain 
wood as a component part. The principal statistics of the wood-using and paper-using industries in 
the Maritime Provinces and Canada for certain specified years are shown in Tables 25 and 26, Further 
details concerning these industries will be found in various reports issued by the Forestry Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1/ A review of Canada's Pulp and Paper Industry, by L.J. Pouliot, Chief, Forestry Statistics, 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, appeared in the Commercial Intelligence Journals of March 31 and 
April 7, 1945. 
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Table 24, -Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
Specified Years 1920 - 46 


. Per Cent 
rs Nova New Maritime Maritime 
Edward Scotia | Brunswick | Provi Canada ‘ 
Island rovinces Provinces 
s = ae of Canada 
Establishments - Noe ' 
1920 = 6 5 100 
1926 = 8 5 13 115 | Tals) 
1929 = 6 5 11 108 10.2 
1933 = 5 6 al 95 11.6 
1934 = 5 6 sua 95 11.6 
1935 = 5 6 alt 95 11.6 
1936 = 5 6 11 93 11.8 
1937 - 5 6 11 98 11.2 
1958 - 5 6 11 99 451 
1939 - 5 6 11 100 11.0 
1940 - 5 6 11 103 1057 
1941 - 5 6 11 106 10.4 
1942 - 5 6 11 105 10.5 
1943 = 5 6 alt 106 10.4 
1944 2 5 6 11 104 10.6 
1945 = 5 6 11 109 10.1 
1946 = 5 6 11 113 OE, 
Capital - $ 000 
1920 = 5,948 19,306 25,254 347,553 (hee 
1926 - | 6,033 upncise 23,244 501,185 4.6 
1929 = 2,554 23,554 26,108 644,774 4,0 
1933 = 12,558 44,534 57,092 559,265 10.2 
1934 = 12,828 40,852 53,680 554,974 9.7 
1935 = 12,354 34,374 46,728 545,573 8.6 
1936 = 12,837 35,564 48,401 539,350 9.0 
1937) = 13,914 39,169 53,083 570,352 9.3 
1938 = 14,328 37,650 51,978 594,908 8e7 
1939 = 14,123 38,452 52,575 597,909 8.8 
1940 2 145737 38,972 53,709 642,980 8.4 
1941 = 14,896 37,665 52,561 678,938 Ta 
1942 = 16,006 36,954 52,960 655,598 Sal 
1943 = 16,701 39,153 55,854 667,458 8.4 
1944 Not collected for 1944 
1945 " nt w 1945 
1946 a u " 1646 
Employees - No. 
1920 = 531 1,458 1,989 31,298 6e4 
1926 ES 525 1,366 1,891 31,279 6.0 
1929 = 323 1,587 1,910 34, 202 5.6 
1933 - 625 1,977 2,602 24,037 10.8 
; 1934 - 666 2,138 2,804 26,993 10.4 
1935 = 754 2,097 2,851 27,836 10.2 
1936 = 721 2,379 3,100 30,054 10.3 
1937 < 739 2,627 3,366 33,205 10.1 
1938 = 743 2,379 alee 30,943 10.1 
1939 a 742 2,434 3,176 31,016 1052 
1940 = 763 2,851 3,614 34,719 10.4 
1941 = 833 2,914 3,747 37,154 10.1 
1942 « 827 3,070 3,897 38,002 10.3 
1943 = 753 2,963 3,716 37,020 10.0 
1944 = 698 3,185 3,883 37,896 10.2 
1945 = 724 3,272 3,996 39,996 10.0 
1946 = 882 3,368 4,250 44,967 9.5 
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Table 24, -Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
Specified Years 1920 - 46 (Concl'd.) 


Per Cent 


Prince 5 
Edward Nava New Maritime Maritime 
Tetand Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada | Provinces 
of Canada 
Salaries and Wages - $ 000 
1920 - 1,847 2,180 45,254 4.8 
1926 - PiGair aod § 44,176 4.7 
1929 = 1,825 2,133 50,214 4.2 
1933 - 1,783 2,588 26,658 9.7 
1934 - 2,258 - 3,160 33,307 9,5 
1935 - 2,546 3,278 35,893 Sad 
1936 - 2,824 3,829 40,064 9.6 
1937 - 3,524 4,604 48,758 9.4 
1938 - 3,027 4,137 42,619 Gat 
1939 - 3,201 4,366 44,737 9.8 
1940 - 4,319 5,572 56,074 9.9 
1941 - 4,867 6,276 63,678 9.9 
1942 - 5,260 6,953 69,656 10,0 
1943 - 5,466 6,898 Types, SIRYE 
1944 - (sire ba ta | 7,576 75 ,833 10.0 
1945 - 6,427 7,907 80,463 9.8 
1946 - 7,124 9,111 101,365 9.0. 
Cost of Materials $ 000 
1920 = 3,884 4,219 84,209 5.0 
1926 - 4,048 4,567 85,365 ee) 
1929 - 4,995 5,394 96,875 560 
1933 - 4,002 5,548 47,633 thas s 
1934 - 4,069 5,423 53,427 Ome 
1935 - 4,460 5,859 57,995 LO ed 
1936 - Dig Gite 7,556 72,203 10.2 
1937 - 8,293 9,860 Claes 10.8 
1938 - 5,990 LATE 71,063 10.9 
1939 - 6,841 8,625 79,934 10.8 
1940 - 9,734 11,674 108,759 10.7 
1941 - 11,035 is,ete 125,437 10.6 
1942 - aren 14,653 135,970 10.8 
1943 - 14,539 16,693 143,956 11.6 
1944 - 16,314 18,690 157,995 eo 
1945 - 17,882 20,279 179,369 eo 
1946 - 20,518 23,695 223,448 10.6 
Gross Value of Products- * 000 
1920 - 11,665 12,732 236,420 5.4 
1926 - 9,176 10, 446 215,370 4.9 
1929 = 10,106 10,855 243,971 ve ee 
1933 - 10,563 14,543 123,415 11.8 
1934 - 13,366 17,662 152,648 1.6 
1935 ~ 14,861 19,193 159,326 12,0 
1936 j - 15,130 19,969 183,633 10.9 
1937 - Ady altel, 25,140 226,245 ep 
1938 - 14,297 20,231 183,898 sO 
1939 - 15,631 21,154 208,152 L0¢2 
1940 - Conlat 31,158 298 ,035 1065 
1941 - 28,613 34,823 334,726 10.4 
1942 - 29,526 34,740 536,697 10.3 
1943 - 30,977 37,047 344,412 10.8 
1944 - 34,460 39,957 369,846 10.8 
1945 - 35,684 41,523 398,805 10.4 
1946 - 42,739 50,915 527,815 9.6 
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Table 25.- Principal Statistics of the Wood-Using Industry in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
Specified Years 1924 - 45 


Prince Per Cent 
Baward Nova New Maritime Maritime 
Ms lame Scotia Brunswick | Provinces venade Provinces 
(Soe ee = ae of Canada 
Establishments- Noe 
1924 16 143 65 224 2,231 10.0 
1926 14 132 71 217 2,02) 1067 
1929 13 119 68 200 ARON fH f 9.6 
1933 bal 122 60 193 1,986 9.7 
1935 10 118 54 182 1,966 9,3 
1936 9 113 46 168 1,999 8.4 
1937 10 113 46 169 2,048 8.35 
1938 100 108 52 170 2,110 8.1 
1939 10 107 53 170 1,873 952 
1940 L/ 101 49 157 1,861 8.4 
1941 ¥ 107 48 162 1,969 8.2 
1942 12 119 66 197 2,124 9.35 
1943 9 108 61 178 2,076 8.6 
1944 9 122 66 197 2,194 9,0 
1945 al 130 71 212 2,015 8.2 
Capital Employed - $ 000 
1924 162 3,043 2,028 5,253 119,119 4.4 
1926 lee 2,948 rae Maye Dd plss 121,063 4.3 
1929 313 4,024 2,631 6,968 148,701 4.7 
1933 290 3,635 2,686 6,611 99,157 6.7 
1935 316 3,197 2,938 6,451 93,351 6.9 
1936 319 3,206 2,978 6,503 95,304 6.8 
1937 340 5,255 2,835 6,430 95,903 6.7 
1938 364 3,485 3,079 6,928 95,697 Tee 
1939 376 3,459 3,089 6,924 99,778 6.9 
1940 351 3,557 3,679 tsg0OT 106,761 Vie 5 
1941 518 3,862 3,562 7,742 113,089 6.8 
1942 536 3,659 4,259 8,254 118,417 7.0 
1943 PAL (at 3,900 4,750 8,921 124,702 Wiee 
1944 Not collected for 1944 
1945 x * "1945 
Employees - Now 
1924 67 893 oy ig 1,477 29,902 4.9 
1926 55 904 648 1,607 31,009 Dae 
1929 101 1,149 762 A OU es 39,269 Died 
1933 95 999 618 eve 23,574 Teo 
1935 120 1,126 836 2,082 PAS Aaa 7.8 
1936 98 1,199 836 2,133 28,713 Te4 
1937 101 1,308 849 2,258 31,677 Teds 
1938 106 1,245 864 o,e10 30,597 thr 
1939 103 1,245 910 2,258 31,3505 Vee 
1940 91 ou 992 2,594 35,547 Set 
1941 89 1,477 1,135 2,701 41,811 6-5 
1942 87 1,589 Ook 3,267 43,905 at 
1943 73 1,472 1,874 3,419 45,650 Teo 
1944 71 1,490 1,988 3,549 48,771 Ted 
1945 69 yaar 1,729 3,065 50,949 6.0 
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Table 25, = Principal Statistics of the Wood-Using Industry in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 


Salaries and Wages - $ 000 


1924 
1926 
1929 
1933 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


Cost of Materials - $ 000 


1924 
1926 
1929 
1933 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


Gross Value of Products-$ 000 


1924 
1926 
1929 
1935 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


Specified Years 


Prince 
Edward 
‘ Island 


Nova 
Scotia 


672 
688 
920 
562 
701 
719 
833 
833 
868 
912 
1310 
1,553 
1,642 
1,752 
1,498 


1,071 
1,013 
1,461 

793 
1,029 
1,220 
1,269 
1,522 
1,375 
1,457 
2,064 
pave! 
3,915 
3,974 
3,115 


2,125 
2,048 
25950 
1,785 
2,209 
2,250 
2,657 
2,942 
2,728 
2,865 
3,772 
5,593 
6,434 
6,853 
5,199 


1924 - 45 (Conel'd.) 


New 


Brunswick 


Maritime 
Provinces 


Canada 


30,733 
32,415 
42,515 
17,090 
20,635 
23,185 
27,055 
26,985 
28,364 
34,570 
44,412 
51,114 
57,700 
64,468 
68,277 


48,151 
50,649 
72,023 
23,651 
31,210 
36,206 
42,355 
39,043 
42,233 
57,054 
76,114 
88,791 
94,129 
106,131 
117,216 


98,098 
110,084 
146,950 

52,290 

64,802 

74,728 

87,453 

80,598 

87,442 
113,918 
150 5443 
174,217 
187,905 
214,088 
229,738 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 
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Table 26. -Principal Statistics of the Paper-Using Industry in tl 
Specified Years 1924-45 


ne Maritime Provinces and Canada, 


= ee ae Per Cent 
Edward Nova New Maritime Maritime 
Island Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada Provinces 
a br 2) ae of Canada 
Estahlishments - No. 
1924 8 54 46 108 1,799 6.0 
1926 7 60 45 112 1,835 6el 
1929 8 64 47 119 2,059 5.8 
1933 8 66 52 126 2,319 5.4 
1935 8 70 56 134 2,427 5.5 
1936 7 69 54 130 2,481 5.2 
1937 7 68 57 132 2,515 522 
1938 7 vf 57 135 2,602 52 
1939 7 69 54 130 2,624 5.0 
1940 7 68 54 129 2,637 4.9 
1941 8 71 55 134 2,690 5.0 
1942 8 15 54 137 2,716 560 
1943 8 72 53 133 2,652 5.0 
1944 8 vate 54 133 2,647 5.0 
1945 8 72 53 133 2,678 5.0 
Capital loyed - $ 000 
1924 295 2,015 1,574 3,884 123,251 3.2 
1926 170 2,140 1,518 3,828 132,155 2.9 
1929 299 3,213 2,031 5,543 177,014 Sel 
1933 288 3,010 2,057 5,355 160,583 3.3 
1935 302 2,807 2,194 5,313 158,920 3.3 
1936 301 2,814 2127 5,242 163,234 Ke 
1937 313 2,896 2,287 5,496 170,410 Sco 
1938 314 3,195 2,332 5,841 171,675 3.4 
1939 312 2,946 2,335 5,593 177,490 3e2 
1940 311 2,815 2,478 5,604 180,506 Sid. 
1941 306 2,655 2,539 5,500 193,014 2.8 
1942 | 307 2,670 2,389 5,366 194,323 2.8 
1943 322 2,685 2,403 5,410 196,551 2.8 
1944 Not collected for 1944 
1945 " u " 1945 
loyees - Noe 
1924 100 788 582 1,470 34,528 Cas 
1926 115 818 519 1,452 36,821 3.9 
1929 125 999 629 1,753 44,838 3.9 
1933 120 906 598 1,624 40,281 4.0 
1935 119 961 © 636 1,716 43,410 4.0 
1936 art 1,007 650 1,778 45,492 3.9 
1937 122 1,038 730 1,890 48,455 3.9 
1938 123 1,113 752 1,988 49,248 4.0 
1939 131 1,087 693 1,911 50,064 3.8 
1940 131 1,128 ° 707 1,966 51,101 3.8 
1941 136 1,199 781 2,116 55,898 3.8 
1942 123 1,173 770 2,066 56,429 B27 
1943 127 1,212 759 2,098 57,241 357 
1944 129 1,223 8ll 2,163 59,491 3.6 
1945 139 1,198 709 2,046 64,388 32 
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Table 26, -Principal Statistics of the Paper-Using Industry in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 


Salaries and Wages - 


Cost of Materials - 


Gross Value of Products- $ 000 


1924 
1926 
1929 
1933 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1924 
1926 
1929 
1933 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1924 
1926 
1929 
1933 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


Specified Years 1924-45 


Prince 


Edward Nova 
Island Scotia 


$ 000 


$ 000 


New 
Brunswick 


(Concl'd.) 


Maritime 
Provinces 


Canada 


45,363 
49,401 
63,296 
48,779 
53,957 
57,239 
62,312 
63,925 
65,790 
69,100 
78,267 
81,847 
86,381 
92,619 
103,422 


42,552 
46,066 
61,561 
40,622 
49,908 
54,688 
65,399 
64,814 
69,679 
79,234 

101,014 

104,991 

108,292 

115,363 

128,552 


127,217 
139,428 
187,822 
126,809 
147,802 
158,650 
178,271 
176,059 
184,165 
203,915 
244,652 
257,316 
272,121 
293,235 
325,000 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 
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World War Iland the Forest Industries of the Maritimes 


The outbreak of war cut off the Baltic countries, an important source of lumber supply for 
Great Britain, and left Canada as practically the only available alternative source. Domestic demand, 
too, increased greatly. The construction of naval, army, and air force establishments and munitions 
factories took large quantities of lumber and, as new factories went into production, the demand 
for lumber to make boxes, barrels, crates, etc. for the shipment overseas of munitions, food, and other 
supplies, increased. Large quantities of lumber were used, too, for shipbuilding and other construc- 
tion related to the war effort. In the general expansion,the Maritimes shared. Between 1938 and 1945, 
the value of lumber production in these provinces increased by 226.8 per cent, as compared with an in- 
crease of 148.9 per cent for the Dominion. 


The demand for pulp and paper products, too, was greatly increased by the war. Among the war 
uses may be mentioned the use of woodpulp in production of explosives, cellulose surgical dressings and 
hospital wadding, rayon, celanese, cellophane, and pulp-based plastics from which were produced synthetic 
yarns for tires and parachutes, gas impervious clothing, impervious wrappings for machines, wrappings 
for perishable drugs, chemicals and food, etc., replacing cotton, silk, and metals, Paperboard was used 
in containers for shell cases, ammunition, gun barrels, machine parts and medical supplies, replacing 
metal and wood. Building board or wallboard was used in much war construction such as barracks, hospi- 
tals, etc,, and in ships, ambulances and aircraft. Certain paper products were component parts of sea 
and land mines, of radio equipment, shells and other weapons of war. large quantities of newsprint for 
the Allied nations came from Canadian mills. Between 1938 and 1946 pulp and paper production increased 
151.7 per cent in the Maritimes and 187.0 per cent in the Dominion. 


In 1940, the Department of Munitions and Supply established a Timber Control and on December 1, 
1941, the Timber Controller was appointed Administrator of lumber prices under the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. At the end of 1941, pulpwood operations in Canada were brought under direction of the 
Timber Control. Domestic prices for pulpwood were established and exports to non-Empire countries were 
made subject to permit and were allocated on a quota basis. Pulp and paper production was placed under 
the jurisdiction of an Administrator of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and deliveries were allocated 
to various markets. 


Despite shortage of woods labour owing to the diversion of workers to the Armed Forces and to 
war industries,and otherdifficulties, the output of sawlogs, pulpwood and other forest products was 
maintained at a remarkably high level, The need for obtaining the highest possible yield from the avail- 
able labour force has tended to concentrate fellings in the best and most accessible forest areas, Re= 
duction of trained forest protection staffs has resulted in considerable losses from fires and pests 
which might otherwise have been reduced. Plans are being developed by the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments to build up forest protection organizations and to improve the general standards of forest manage- 
ment. 

Canada's lumber industry should be in an excellent position to maintain a high production level for 
some time to come. With large quantities of building materials needed for the reconstruction of war- 
devastated countries, her export potential should be great, as also should the domestic demand for lumber 
for house building, property improvement, and commercial construction, and the production of civilian goods 
such as furniture, etc., which was curtailed during the war years. In the general prosperity of Canada's 
lumber industry, the lumber industry of the Maritimes should share, For the long run, it must be remembered 
that the Maritime lumber industry is a mature one and that the competition of mewer areas such as British 
Columbia will probably continue to increase. 


The Canadian pulp and paper industry showed during the war that it could maintain its production 
at a high level in spite of the many difficulties it had to face - shortage of manpower and resultant 
scarcity of pulpwood, restrictions on the use of hydro-electric power, rationing of certain of its 
products, etc, With the removal o* these handicaps, the industry should be in an excellent position to 
meet the world demand for pulp and paper. 
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While Britain has absorbed small quantities of its products, the chief market of the 
Maritime pulp and paper industry has been in the eastern United States. For the latter, the 
situation advantage of the Maritime industry is high, as the many rivers, the short distances 
to tide water, and the fact that many of the mills can ship by water the year round, make for 
lower costs. Owing to the climate and abundant moisture, growth in the Maritimes is excep- 
tionally rapid. The industry provides a ready market for pulpwood cut on farm woodlots and, 
owing to the small-scale and seasonal nature of much of the industry of the Maritime Provinces, 
considerable low-cost labour is normally available in the off seasons for agriculture. 


The problem of increasing or maintaining productive capacity in the Maritime pulp and 
paper industry, as elsewhere in Canada, is but one phase of the general problem of forest manage- 
ment. The war has led to a deeper appreciation of the value of our. forest resources and to 
criticism of wasteful methods of exploitation that have, too often, been used. Policies of proper 
forest management in respect of non-wasteful cutting methods, better protection against insect and 
fire damage, and long-term planning for soil conservation, the maintenance of streams and rivers, 
game protection, recreational facilities, both for our own population and tourists will, probab- 
ly, receive more attention in the future than they have in the past. It is noteworthy that a 
Division of Forestry and Forest Products has been established as part of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations in recognition of the importance of forests and forest products 
and their close connection with agriculture in the promotion of human welfare. 
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SECTION 5. - MINING 


The 1941 Census recorded 14,300 gainfully occupied males in mining in Nova Scotia and 1,574 
gainfully occupied in mining in New Brunswick, these being 9.3 per cent and 1.3 per cent of all gain- 
fully occupied males in the respective provinces, Only five persons were reported in the mining 
industry in Prince Edward Island. There are no mines in Prince Edward Island but there is a small 
annual production of sand and gravel for railway ballast and a small output of clay products, The gain- 
fully occupied in mining in the Maritimes constitute 22 per cent of all persons so engaged in the Domin- 


ion. In 1945, mining contributed 13 per cent of the net value of production in Nova Scotia and 3 per 
cent of the net value of production in New Brunswick. . 


Because of the geographical position of Nova Scotia on the Atlantic seaboard, its mineral re- 
sources were early explored. In 1604, Master Simon, a mining engineer in the employ of Champlain, dis- 
covered iron and. silver in St. Mary's Bay and, a little later, he discovered copper at Cape d'Or. "A 
Natural History of Acadia" by Nicholas Denys, published in Paris in 1672, mentions the discovery of coal 
in Nova Scotia, this being the first reference to the occurrence of this mineral in North America. Coal 
mining, which is of overwhelming importance in the mining industry of the Maritimes, is dealt with in a 
separate section below. Gypsum ranks next to coal in Nova Scotia. The gypsum deposits of Nova Scotia, 
covering approximately 625 square miles, are among the most extensive in Canada. In New Brunswick, 
gypsum is found in localized deposits, 


Nova Scotia, with its large iron and steel industry, is not, at present, a producer of iron ore. 
Deposits of iron ore of various kinds are numerous throughout a large part of the province and the steel 
industry was based originally on the iron deposits of Pictou county and the coal of Pictou and Cumberland. 
However, the large deposits of high-grade iron ore in Newfoundland, owned by the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Company, are more readily accessible and of higher grade, and the local deposits are no longer mined. 


Gold production in Nova Scotia dates back to the early 1860's, From 1862 to 1902, annual yields 
varied from 6,863 to 30,3548 fine ounces. Thereafter, output declined rapidly, averaging only 1,451 fine 
ounces in the 1920's, Production was stimulated, in the 1930's, by the rise in the price of gold. 
Output rose steadily, reaching 29,945 fine ounces in 1939. Thereafter, production declined, mainly be- 
cause of labour shortage. In 1943, output totalled 4,129 fine ounces, and in 1946 it was 4,521 fine 
ounces. 


Nova Scotia possesses valuable beds of rock salt which are being exploited aud there is a small 
production of grindstones, pulpstones, and scythestones, Tripolite deposits have been worked from time 
to time. From the widely distributed clays of the province, there is an annual production of b rick, 
tile, and semi-refractory clay products. Marbles, granites, and sandstones of excellent quality for build- 
ing and ornamental purposes are to be found, as well as limestone for building, fluxing ore and lime-making. 


Bituminous coal, gypsum, stone, petroleum, natural gas, and lime are the principal mineral pro- 
ducts of New Brunswick. Other minerals such as wolframite, the ore of tungsten, copper in the form of 
chalcopyrite, iron ore in the form of siliceous magnetite, antimony, and tripolite have been located. The 
heavy overburden in this province makes prospecting difficult. 


The principal statistics of the minera] industry in the Maritime Provinces and Canada in specif- 
ied years 1921-45 are shown in Table 27, and the quantity and value of mineral production in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, respectively, in Tables 28 and 29, Table 30 shows the historical 
record of production of the more important minerals in the Maritimes. 


Table 27. ~Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years 
1921 - 45 


Year 


Operating Plants or 
Mines- 


1921 
1926 
1929 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1938 
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Maritime 
Provinces 


New 
Brunswick 


Nova 
Scotia 


Not available 
" cs] 


Canada 


559,514 
688, 750 
867,021 
800, 292 
777,500 
957,345 
954,248 
941,775 
976,348 
1,082,609 
1,145,346 
1,183,442 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


ANWNnwnNOoOOhRADHRHO® 


~ 
e . 


ANWDANWDDWDOADONWNW DN 


~~] 
es e . e e e e e e 


PPE NANHAAWDON 
. 


e 
NYIORPOAINTH AAD 


24.8 
19.4 
16.9 
24.5 
21.1 
lel 
17.4 
Wve: 
15.8 
15.5 
14.4 
13,8 
14,5 
16.2 
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Table 27, - Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years 
1921-45 (Concl'd.) 


Per Cent 
Nova New Maritime Maritime 
Year Scotia Brunswick Provinces Canada Provinces 
petite! 5 ee of Canada 
Salaries and Wages - $ 000 
1921 16,477 1,009 17,486 79,161 rapa An | 
1926 16,110 952 17,062 94,217 18.1 
1929 21,035 Toco. r 22,272 124,491 17.9 
1933 9,853 1,402 VE 255 70,032 16.1 
1935 14,302 1,865 16,167 100,081 L6e2 
1937 18,374 1,509 19,883 144,292 13.8 
1938 15,953 2,074 18,033 145,644 12.4 
1939 Lijore gs0Le 19,684 152,353 12.9 
1940 19,286 1,939 ran Arar) 164,490 12.9 
1941 21,589 2,098 23,487 186,423 12.6 
1942 22,169 1,856 24,025 198,550 alae 
1943 25,3548 1,828 21 7G 207,576 135.1 
1944 30,815 2,240 33,055 204,808 16.1 
1945 26,708 2,200 28,908 185,280 15.6 


Cost of Fuel and Electri- 
city and Process Supp- 
lies- $ 000 


1921 2,589 113 2,502 14,285 17.5 
1926 2,942 143 3,085 23,518 nee 
1929 2,456 169 2,605 PAs doy Sieh 
bee 7 2,219 83 2,302 14,025 16.4 
1935 7,759 331 8,090 64,432 PAA) 
1937 6,076 294 6,570 289,835 202 
1938 5,259 274 5,533 279,366 2.0 
1939 5,451 330 6.781 270,111 rail 
1940 6,041 376 6,417 302,263 efi 
1941 6,684 432 7,216 368,389 1.9 
1942 6,595 405 7,000 431,911 1.6 
1943 6,737 397 7,134 498 ,885 1.4 
1944 7,665 463 8,128 443,385 eo 
1945 7,266 480 7,746 353,444 Dak 
Net Value of Bullion, Ore, 

Concentrates, Residues and 

Other Minerals = $ 000 

(shipped from mines, smelt- 

ers,brick and cement 

plants and quarries) 
1921 Not available 170,714 = 
1926 28,871 1,811 30,682 241,139 12.7 
1929 28,5350 2,407 30,937 315,181 9.8 
1933 15,744 2,088 17,832 rer hats 8.0 
1935 14,207 2,467 16,674 238,581 7.0 
1937 22,598 2,442 25,040 372,796 6.7 
1938 20,224 3,506 23,730 374,416 6.3 
1939 23,504 3,600 27,104 593,252 6.9 
1940 26,189 3,024 29,213 446,081 6.5 
1941 24,536 3,252 27,768 497,905 5.6 
1942 25,175 3,176 28,351 514,110 505 
1943 21,979 3,250 25,229 475,529 5.5 
1944 25,209 3,632 28,841 454,022 664 
1945 23,684 3,636 27,520 413,277 6.6 


1/ Beginning with 1935, the cost of process supplies was added to fuel and electricity, 


Product 


Metallics- 
Antimony. ..cecee 
COopper.ceccscce 
Gold acaccice eae 


Lead.cccccccces 
Manganese ore.. 
Manganese metal 
Silver...ccccce 


Tungsten. con- 


centrates..o.o 
Lin serstevsteeieatse 


Non=-Metallicse 
Barytes..cvcce. 
COBiLe sielsiccinicies'e 
Diatomite...eoe 
Fluorspar....oc 
Grindstones...- 
Gypsum. ....cc06 
Quartbecccccccce 
SAlUocccscceces ton 
Silica Brick... M 


Clay Products and 
Other Structural 
Materials- 

Clay products.. - 
Lime- 
Quicklime..... 
Hydrated lime. 
Sand and gravel 
SUONGs ss ciais cisics 


Total ..ccees 


Product 


Hetallics- 
Iron Ore.csecececs 
Manganese ore... 
Non-Mstallics,. 
COAL se /cclarearetetets 
Grindstones e@eco 
Gypeum.e.cesces 


ton 
ton 


ton 
ton 
ton 


Natural gas...oM cu.ft.606,582 


Petroleum, .cooe bbl, 
Peat MOBSeco0e0 ton 
Clay Products and 
Other Structural 
Materials- 

Clay preducts... 
Lims= 


Quicklims...... ton 
Hydrated lime.. ton 
Sand and gravel, ton 
Ston@..cccoeceseoe ton 


TOtALscbewces os 


Table 28,- Mineral Production of Nova Scotia, Specified Years 1939-45 
1939 1943 1944 1945 
Quantit Value Quantit Value Quanti Value Quantit Value 
$ $ 
1,200 148 ° r ~ 
1,269,179 128,086 - ~ - 
29,943 | 1,082,170 4,129 3,291 126,704 
2,045,122 80,655 - cd = 
4 88 - = 
173,877 70,399 144 112 53 
- - 19,374 - - 
9,152,856 280,901 - - - 
- 22,500 263,419} 106,106 970,774 108,434 | 1,165,623 
25,611,271 | S$,103,085 |27,121,861/5,745,671 80,728,535 | 5,112,615 |28,550,278 
9,661 82 5 175 24 740 
= 825 - ~ “ 
5,616 is = 10 600 
1,340,850 255,736 489,932 654,960 790,273 
18,927 9,486 27,550 10,734 36,171 
213,029 47,775 281,482 37,825 254,138 
75,212 3,113 177,005 3,040 185,865 
339,952 - 402,694 - 433,455 
125,969 9,611 3,362 42,957 469 5,771 
3,542 122 - ° - = 
2,139,427 | 1,225,827 917,376 911,970 411,041 | 1,308,848 555,809 
49,835 133,917 247 ,868 225,113 125,454 315,179 
- 30,746, 200 - 5,981,977 - 32,220,659 
Table 29.- Mineral Production of New Brunswick, Specified Years 1939-45 
2959 1945 
Quantity Value 
143,062 - 
48 - 
468,421 372,873 345,123 |1,845,277 361,184 | 2,021,806 
152 164 225 12,000 215 10,270 
29,765 36,263 42,040 200,748 46,755 236,833 
675,029 702,464 341 ,636 653,230 517,568 
22,799 24,530 23,296 52,852 50.140 42,413 
- 990 2,000 64,000 2,000 64,000 
129,985 - 207,051 - 232,783 
97,084 17,218 195,545 - 17,617 209, 654 
54,814 2,580 32,102 2,424 31,997 
1,363,051 1,960,382 958,524 | 1,627,871 686,267 
266,107 147,371 69,988 244,187 99,828 328,509 
3,949,435 3,676,834 - 4,133,902 - 4,182,100 
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Table 50, +Principal Mineral Products of the Maritime Provinces, Specified Years 


Per Cent 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Maritime Provinces Canada Meritime Provinces 
of Canada 

quantit uantit j—aive_huantity} Value | quantity | Value 

000 Tons | e000 000 Tons] 3000 000 Tons} $000 00 Tons} $000 Pets 
Coal 1/ 
1870 MNS 1h 14 ae Vat Peale oot 753 | 1,243 95.5 90.4 
1875 931 1,454 - - 931 1,454 1,040 1,747 89.5 98.0 
1880 1,178 | 26.840 AG: h- 1,178 | 1,840 | 1,483] 2,657 79.4 69.3 
1885 1,548 | 2,419 aa 1,548 | 2,419 | 1,921] 3,418 80.6 70.8 
1890 2,181 | 3,408 7 14 2,188 | 3,422 | 3,085] 5,676 70.9 60.3 
1895 2,225 | 3,477 10 14 2,235 | 3,491 | 3,478 | 6,739 64.3 51.8 
1900 3,624 | 8,088 10 15 3,634 | 8,lox | 5,777. 113,742 62.9 59.0 
1905 | 5,647 | 10,083 29 59 5,676 |10,142 | 8,668 | 17,520 65.5 57.9 
1910 6,431 12,920 55 11] 6,486 {13,031 12,909 | 30,910 50.2 42,2 
1915 7,463 |16,659| 127 310 7,590 |16,969 | 13,267 | 22,111 57.2 52.8 
1920 Sas7e ee ela, “1723, 1 1,09t 6,609 | 33,406 | 16,947] 82,497 39.0 40.5 
1926 6,747 | 26,845] 173 710 6,921 | 27,555 | 16,478 | 59,875 42.0 46.0 
1929 - 7,056 | 28,072] 219 909 7,275 | 28,981 | 17,497] 63,065 41.6 46.0 
1933 4,558 |15,970| . 312 | 1,042 4,870 | 17,012 | 11,903] 35,924 40.9 47.4 
1935 5,822 20,391 346 1,129 6,168 | 21,520 13,888 | 41,963 44,4 51.35 
1938 6,236 22,524 342 1,133 6,578 | 23,657 14,295 | 43, 982 46.0 53,8 
1939 7,051 |25,611/ 468 {1,566 7,519 | 27,177 | 15,693] 48,677 47.9 55.8 
1940 7,849 28,766 547 1,963 8,596 | 30,729 17,567 | 54,676 47,8 56.2 
1941 7,388 |28,446/ 523 |2,021 7,911 | 30,467 | 18,226] 58,060 43,4 52.5 
1942 7,205 129,116] 435 |1,826 7,640 | 30,942 | 18,865| 62,898 40.5 49,2 
1943 6,103 27,122 O7S 1,641 6,476 | 28,763 17,859 | 62,877 36.0 45.7 
1944 5,746 |30,729| 345 {1,845 6,091 | 32,574 | 17,026] 70,433 35.8 46,2 
1945 5,113 |28,350| 361 |2,022 5,474 | 30,372 | 16,507] 67,588 33.2 44,9 
1946 5,453 |30,254)/ 367 |2,070 5,820 | 32,324 | 17,808] 75,368 32.7 42.9 
Gypsum 2/ 
1874 _ 68 68 - = 68 68 68 68 100.0 100.0 
1880 1264/ 112 10 11 136 123 137 124 99.4 99.2 
1885 g2e/ 784 = -152%/ 28 97 106 98 106 99.0 | 100.0 
1890 181 155 39 ol 220 186 oe7 194 96.9 95.8 
1895 LOY, 134 67 64 224 198 226 203 99.1 97.6 
1900 139 109 112 146 Bod. 255 Boe 259 99.6 98.5 
1905 272 298 164 233 436 531 442 586 } 98.6 90.6 
1910 400 459 90 214 490 673 525 934 93.4 Vat 
1915 299 340 (As: 185 374 deo 475 855 78.6 61.4 
1920 261 574 49 428 310 1,002 429 1,894 WZeo 52.9 
1926 678 | 1,188 60 468 738 | 1,656 e84} 2,771 83.5 59.8 
1929 949 | 1,152 70 486 1,019] 1,638 | 1,212} 3,346 84,1 49.0 
1933 316 364 30 89 346 453 383 676 OO. S 67.0 
1935 455 523 31 106 486 629 542 932 89.6 6755 
1938 B71 908 48 159 919 1,067 1,009 1,502 oie of ae al 
1939 1299 14,341 30 134 1,329] 1,475 | 1,422] 1,935 93.4 76.2 
1940 1,278 | 1,302 52 193 1,330] 1,495 | 1,489] 2,066 91.8 72.4 
1941 1,595 Laysdap yA 56 151 1,451 1,668 1,593 2,248 OV eL 74,2 
1942 394 513 o7 Di ine 431 624 566 1,254 WOiete 49.8 
1943 256 369 36 148 292 Lan bi 447 1,362 65.3 37.4 
1944 401 490 42 201 443 691 596 1,512 74.3 45.7 
1945 635 790 47 287 682 T,027 840 1,783 81.2 DiveG 
1946 1,539 | 1,813 39 551 1,578 | 2,364 | 1,811] 3,672 87.1 64.4 
1/ For the years 1920 - 1346, the tonnage shown is the total output from all mines’; for previous years, 


the figures include only sales, colliery consumption and coal used by operators. 


2/ Export figures, production figures not being available. 
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Table 30,- Principal Mineral Products of the Maritime Provinces - Specified Years - (Cont'd) 


Per Cent 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Maritime Provinces Canada pie pry ia ers 
a 
quantity | Value Value quantit Value 
000 Tons| # 000 000 Tons | $ 000 000 Tons} $ 000 000 Tons $ 000 Pave els 
Iron Ore 
1876 15 - - = 15 - Not available = a 
1880 51 on - - Dil - s % = a 
1885 48 - - - 48 - : MJ = a 
1890 49 - - - 49 - 77 = 63.6 ss 
1895 84 - = - 84 - 103 = 81.6 4 
1900 19 - - - 19 - 122 = alfaye (ss x 
1905 85 - - - 85 - 291 = 29.2 = 
1910 18) if - 5 - 23 - 259 - 8.9 z 
1915 = - 4 - 4 = 398 - IAG) i 
1920-46 No production in the Maritimes 
Clay Products 
1910 - 205 - 56 - 261 = 7,630 - 3.4 
1915 - 222 = 36 - 258 - 3,914 - 6.6 
1920 - 541 - 73 - 614 - 10,665 = oe 
1926 - 363 - 76 - 439 - 10,357 - 4.2 
1929 - 653. - 160 - 813 - 13,905 - 5.8 
1933 - 126 = 47 - 173 - 2,263 - 7.6 
1935 = ' 270 - 62 - 332 - 3,013 - 1150 
1938 = 340 - 124 - 464 - 4,536 - 10.2 
1939 - 340 -. 130 ~ 470 - 5,251 - 9.1 
1940 - 491 - 172 - 663 - 6,545 = 10.4 
1941 - 529 - 194 - 723 7O70 - 9.5 
1942 = 618 = 246 = 864 - 7,082 = eee 
1943 = 479 - 216 - 695 - 6,608 - 10.5 
1944 =- 403 = 207 - 610 = 6,697 - Gok 
1945 - 433 - Boo ~ 666 es 8,913 = TORE: 
1946 - 671 - 357 - 1,008 - 12,207 - 8.3 
Lime 
1906 2 14 14 94 16 108 183 1,009 Bar O57 
1910 ol/ 1S) 16 106 18 119 205 Teka) 8.8 TOs 5 
1915 32 183 1S 94 45 277 177 1,016 25.4 27.3 
1920 ti 40 25 365 32 405 330 3,819 9.6 10.6 
1926 16 60 aby/ 196 33 256 414 3,781 7.9 6.8 
1929 42 154 16 175 58 329 674 5,909 8.5 5.6 
1933 4 30 17 135 21 165 324 2,432 6.4 6.8 
1935 rae 83 16 125 27 208 405 2,926 6.8 ae 
1938 il lay al: 120 27 Bol 487 5,543 Ded 6.5 
1939 15 130 19 152 34 282 552 4,004 (Aqal 7.0 
1940 22 184 ral UPS 43 359 717 551.95 6.0 6.9 
1941 OL 200 ae 180 43 380 861 6,358 Df) 6.0 
1942 rope 226 22 197 44 423 885 6,951 ay O} 6.5 
1943 10 TLS aly 174 ee 287 908 6,832 3.0 4.2 
1944 4) 43 20 228 23 271 885 6,927 ae) 3.9 
1945 X 6 20 242 20 248 832 Gozo 2.4 3.8 
1946 - = 22 286 22 286 841 7,075 2.6 4.0 


1/ Includes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 
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Table 30.- Principal Mineral Products of the Maritime Provinces - Specified Years - (Cont'd) 


Per Cent 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Maritime Provinces Canada Maritime Provin- 
ces of Canada 
quantity | Value | quantity [Value |" Quantity [ Value | juantity | Value | quantity] Value 
000 Tons $ 000 900 Tons $ 000 000 Tons 5 OOO 000 Tons % OOO Peer Pec. 
Stone 
1910 - 228 - 59 - 287 - 3,650 - es: 
1915 = 368 = 154 = 522 - 4,245 = 12.3 
1920 - 420 = 280 = 700 = 7,580 - 9.2 
1926 92 AGE 19 100 sala 251 6, 398 UPN SW ses 3.2 
1929 265 576 27 205 292 581 9,622 12,067 3.0 4.8 
1933 41 oy aly? 131 58 228 2,940 By99T “ee 7.6 
1935 212 622 85 209 297 831 4,517 5,503 6.9 1557 
1938 64 147 13 120 77 267 5,115 5,550 1.5 4.8 
1939 50 134 75 266 125 400 5,442 6,469 2.35 6.2 
1940 181 314 166 310 347 624 7,447 7,091| 4.7 8.4 
1941 114 269 138 348 252 617 7,940 7,988) S.2 7.7 
1942 250 764 88 d21 318 1,085 LPB 8,730 4.0 12.4 
1943 248 421 53 147 301 568 7,225 7,964 4.2 lire! 
1944 98 225 70 244 168 469 5,995 WyLo9 2.8 6.6 
1945 123 315 99 329 222 644 6,206 8,167 3.6 tad 
1946 184 515 121 387 305 902 8,056 UGB fetoyl | s) 8.1 
Gola 1/ 000 Fine | $ 000 000 Fine | $ 000] 000 Fine | ¥# 000 000 Fine $000 | P.c. Pit. 
OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ. 
1862 4 142 = = 7 142 135 2,799 5.2 5.1 
1870 19 387 = = ELG. 387 83 1,724) 22.9 22.4 
1875 all 219 = = de. 219 130 2,694 saa ee 
12 258 - = 12 258 63 1,505 9. ° 
nas el 433 2 = mil 433 56 1,149} 37.5 37.7 
1890 25 475 = - 25 475 56 1,150] 41.1 41.3 
1895 22 453 - - £2 453 100 2,084] 22.0 PLC 
1900 29 599 = = 29 599 1,550 27,908 rorya Bek 
1905 14 285 “= = 14 283 685 14,159 2.0 2.0 
1910 8 164 = = 8 164 494 10,206 1.6 1.6 
1915 7 137 = - 7 137 918 18978 0.8 0.7 
1920 al 14 = - 1 14 765 15,814 0.1 oO.) 
1926 2 35 = = e 35 1,754 36,263] O.1 1 
1929 3 56 - - 3 56 1,928 39,862 0.2 0.1 
soar : eo we E 9 | s30 | sizes |aisises| 0.3 | os 
330 = S 9 330 3 j 3 ‘ 
ae are = = 27 934 4,725 | 166,206} 0.6 0.6 
1939 BO. a1, 0es = S 30 1,082 5,094 | 184,116] 0.6 0.6 
1940 22 855 = = 22 855 5,311 | 204,479] 0.4 0.4 
1941 19 738 = 5 19 738 5,345 | 205,789] 0.4 0.4 
1942 13 500 = z 13 500 4,841 | 186,390] 0.3 0.3 
1943 4 159 = = 4 159 3,651 | 140,575] 0.1 opel 
1944 6 225 - * 6 225 2.923 | 112,552) 0,2 ope 
1945 3 127 « = g 127 2,697 | 103,824] 0.1 eg 
1946 4 159 - = 4 159 2,833 |104,096| 0.1 0.2 


1/ From 1862 to 1929, inclusive, gold valued at $20,671834; from 1933 to 1946, 
at world price of gold in Canadian funds, 
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Table $0. -Principal Mineral Froducts of the Naritime Provinces, Specified Years - (Concl'd.) 
¥ an Pn: Wiel ee eee eee Per Cent 
Maritime 

Nova Scotia New Brunswick Maritime Provinces Canada Provinces 

of Canada 


Value |Quantity| Value | Quantit Value | Quantity] Value 


$000 [000 Bbl.| $ 000 | 000 Bbl.| $ 000 {000 Bbl1.| $ 000 PsCs PSC. 


000 Bbl. 
Petroleum (Crude) 


1910 - - 1 2 ai 2 316 389 0.3 0.5 
1915 - - 1 ut 1 al 215 301 0.5 0.5 
1920 - - 5 20 : 5 20 196 822 2.6 2.4 
1926 = = unt 50 iz 30 364 1,312 3.0 2.5 
1929 - - 7 20 % 20 1,117 3,732 0.6 0.5 
1933 - - S) 18 9 18 | «1,145 5,139 0.8 0.6 
1935 = = 13 18 13 18 1,447 3,492 0.9 0.5 
1938 = - 19 27 19 27 6,966 9,230 0.3 0.8 
1939 = - 23 32 25 32 7,826 9,846 0.35 0.3 
1940 - - 22 31 22 31 8,591 | 11,160 0.5 0.3 
1941 - - 31 44 31 44 10,154 | 14,415 0.5 0.5 
1942 - - 26 39 28 39 10,565 | 15,969 0.5 0.2 
1943 - - 25 34 25 34 10,052 | 16,470 0.2 0.2 
1944 - - 23 33 25 35 10,099 | 15,430 0.2 0.2 
1945 = - 3C 42 30 42 8,483 | 13,632 0.4 0.3 
1946 - - 28 40 28 40 7,586 | 14,989 0.4 0.3 


000 ,000 | $ 000 {000,000 |$ 000 000,000 $ 000 {000,000 § 000 


ba] 
e 
Qa 
e 
ae) 
e 
a 
e 


Natural Gas 


Cusice Cu.ft. Custis Cu.ft. 
1912 - - ~ oT = 37 - 2,563 - 1.6 
1915 - = 431 60 431 60 20,124 3,706 Bex 56: 
1920 - - 683 131 683 131 16,846 4,233 4.1 Sel 
1926 - - 648 128 648 128 19,208 TOOT 3.4 Wak 
1929 - - 678 333 678 333 28,378 9,977 204 3.3 
1933 - = 618 303 618 303 23,138 8,712 eit Se5 
1935 - - 615 304 615 304 24,911 9,363 2.5 See 
1938 - - 577 285 S77 285 33,445 LISS. SY aed 
1939 - - 606 292 606 292 $5,185 12,507 sa? ee 
1940 - - 616 301 616 301 41,2352 13,001 LES) 2eo 
1941 - - 654 $17 654 317 43,495 12,665 aS 225 
1942 - - 619 300 619 300 45,697 13,302 1.4 2.5 
1943 - - 675 328 675 328 44,198 11,814 1.5 2.8 
1944 - - 702 342 702 342 45,067 11,423 1.6 3,0 
1945 - - 653 318 653 318 48,412 12,310 leo 206 
1946 541 262 541 262 47,900 12,165 ask Zee 


The Coal Mining Industry 


Of the minerals of the Maritime Provinces, coal is of outstanding importance. It makes up between 
80 and 90 per cent of the total value of mineral production in Nova Scotia, and around 45 per cent of that 
of New Brunswick, According to expert opinion, more than one-fifth of the population of the province of 
Nova Scotia is directly dependent upon its coal industries and the subsidiaries thereof, 


The chief mines are in Cape Breton (the Sydney field) in Pictou, Cumberland, and Inverness. The 
Sydney field accounts for about three-quarters of the total production. The location of the deposits at 
tide water and the aid of the protective tariff have made it possible for Nova Scotia coal to compete with 
the United States bituminous in the markets along the St. Lawrence river, It has facilitated, too, the 
development of the Nova Scotia iron and steel industry, using the ore from the Wabana deposits in Newfound- 
land. The reserves of coal in Nova Scotia are extensive, However, the industry faces increasing costs of 
production. Over 50 per cent of the Nova Scotia coal is raised from mines beneath the sea. Some of the 
coal seams run to great depth and are often severely faulted. High costs of production make competition 
with the American bituminous industry increasingly difficult. In New Brunswick, coal is found at several 
places in the broad carboniferous belt extending westward from the coast in Albert and Kent counties through 
King's, Queen's, Sunbury, and York. 
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From the late years of the century to the outbreak of World War 1, the coal mining industry of 
the Maritimes expanded rapidly, due to the great increase in railway demand, the booming local iron and 
steel industry, and the rapidly developing industries of Central Canada. In 1880, coal production in Nova 
Scotia was 1.2 million tons whence it climbed steadily to an all-time high of nearly 8 million tons in 
1913. The local iron and steel industry and the Quebec market were of paramount importance, taking over 


80 per cent of the output. There was a revival of demand from the United States early in the century but 
‘this fell off after 1905, 


During World War I, practically the whole coal output of the Maritimes was absorbed by the de- 
mands of the railways, ships' bunkers, and the war-booming looal industry. Moreover, with the shortage of 
shipping space, the rapidly rising costs of mining and higher freight rates, such Nova Scotia coal as was 
available could not compete with that of the United States to which Central Canada turned for supplies. 


With the cessation of war demand, the loss of the Quebec market, which had been such an important outlet 
for Nova Scotia coal, proved serious. 


The recovery of the Maritime coal industry from the post-war depression was slow. The increased 
use of oil as fuel, the rapid development of hydro-electric power and the increased use of the internal 
combustion engine greatly lessened the demand for coal generally. Strenuous efforts were made to recap- 
ture the Quebec market, Aided by lower shipping rates by water, the reduction in freight rates follow- 
ing the recommendations of the Duncan Commission, the Dominion Government bonuses for coal used in gas and 
coking plants, and the Dominion coal subventions which enabled Maritime coal to meet the competition of 
United States coal at points in Ontario and Quebec, this objective was attained, By 1929, sales to Cene 
tral Canada were higher than before the war, The chief local demand, that from thes tee] industry, did 
not, however, recover its pre-war level. The development of the Nova Scotia iron and steel industry had 
been due, primarily, to the railway expansion and, after World War I, the demand for rails and railway 
equipment was greatly contracted, The Nove Scotia industry proved unable to compete successfully with 
Ontario and Quebec in the new and diversified steel products which became of increasing importance, 


With the depression of the 1930's, the Maritime coal industry, which hed attained a fair measure 
of recovery in the late 1920's, was again in difficulties, However, the reduction in freight rates, the 
bonuses, subventions and higher tariffs cushioned the worst effects of the depression. Coal production 
in Nova Scotia, which had totalled 7,1 million tons in 1929, fell to 4,1 million tons in 1932, then rose 
ateadily to 7.5 million tons in 1937. The industry maintained its relative position in the Quebec market 
in spite of a reduction in sales and, moreover, invaded the Ontario market. 


World War II, as did World War I, greatly altered normal conditions in the coal mining industry 
of the Maritimes, In normal times, the chief difficulty is to secure sufficient mrkets to absorb the 
coal produced, the reverse is true in time of war when there is not enough coal produced to mest current 
demands. From 7.1 million tons in 1939, the output of Nova Scotia coal mines rose to 7.8 million tons 
in 1940, but declined to 5.7 million tons in 1944, labour difficulties reduced output and shipment was 
hampered by shortages of railway and shipping space. Coal consumption in the Maritimes increased and the 
St. Lawrence market again had to depend almost wholly on imported United States coal, Shipments of Nova 
Scotia coal to Quebec were 3.5 million tons in 195932,1 million tons in 19413 0.7 million tons in 19455 
0.2 million tons in 19453 and 0.6 million tons in 1946. After World War I, it was some years before Nova 
Scotia coal secured an adequate outlet in this area and it may again take time to recover this all import- 
ant market. 


The dependence of so many wage-earners in Nova Scotia on coal mining tends to create economic 
and social problems of considerable magnitude, The industry is partioularly susceptibls to seasonal and 
cyolical fluctuations. With so moh of its output consumed by the railways, the iron and steel industries, 
and other manufactures, it is very vulnerable in times of depression, Alternative occupations in the steel 
and coal towns are few. The labour force tends to remain at a high level with part-time work in times of 
depression, Productivity per man day is low as compared to that elsewhere, In some mines the ooal seams 
run far out to sea, a fact which adds to production costs. Efforts are being made to solve the difficult- 
ies of the industry. These include the closing of marginal mines, greater mechanization, the improvement 
of labour management relations and assisted emigration of the unemployed to other parts of Canada where job 
opportunities are greater. 


ge 


District 1929 
000 Tons 
Cape Breton... 5,581 
Cumberland..... 796 
InvernesSeecceo 157 
Pictouts in sic . 722 
Total Nova 
SGoGi ass oecicte 7,056 
Total Canada,.. 17,497 
Per Cent Nova 
Scotia of 
CanadBoeccecee 40.3 


1933 1939 


000 Tons 


11,903 


44,9 


000 Tons 


5,414 
808 
121 
708 


7,051 
15,693 
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Table 31, -Output of Nova Scotia Mines by Districts, Specified Years 


1940 1942 1943 1944 1945 


000 Tons 


5,897 
929 
173 
849 


7,848 
17,567 


44,7 


000 Tons 


38.2 


5,289 
1,123 
121 
672 


7,205 
18,865 


5442 


17,859 


1929 - 46 


1946 


5,453 
17,812 


30.6 


Table 32, -Principal Statistics of the Coal Mining Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified 


Number of Mines - 


Nova 


Scotia 


1921 59 
1926 43 
1929 36 
1933 36 
1935 39 
1938 41 
1939 40 
1940 42 
1941 38 
1942 36 
1943 40 
1944 37 
1945 38 
Capital loyed - $ 000 

1921 77,075 
1926 54,313 
1929 55,806 
1933 52,514 
1935 46,136 
1938 44,581 
1939 44,821 
1940 42,716 
1941 43,148 
1942 44,837 
1943 46,707 
1944 

1945 

Number of Employees - 

1921 13,203 
1926 12,622 
1929 13,324 
1933 12,262 
1935 13,167 
1938 14,090 
1939 13,539 
1940 13,448 
1941 13,468 
1942 13,130 
1943 12,508 
1944 12.728 
1945 13,022 


Years 


New 


1921 - 45 


Brunswick 


1,054 
asa beat 
1,160 
1,526 
1,458 
1,572 
1,082 
1,013 

925 

834 


Not 


Maritime 
Provinces 


78,440 
56,001 
57,463 
54,295 
47,465 
45,460 
46,028 
44,179 
44,626 
46,223 
48 ,086 


available 
" 


13,686 
13,195 
13,929 
13,316 
14,344 
15,250 
14,865 
14,906 
14,840 
14,212 
13,521 
13,653 
13,856 


Canada 


396 
457 
413 
535 
556 
498 
510 
469 
419 
376 
375 
394 
373 


176,991 
148,278 
141,767 
125,741 
110,517 
111,495 
109,072 
103,635 
106 , 498 
108,767 
111,867 


31,408 
28,368 
29,739 
26,095 
26,198 
27,074 
26,472 
26,454 
26,3530 
26,194 
26,473 
25,596 
25,501 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


i 
eo ocee 


Pik Pop pon BD Dp os 
seasas 

e 
ONOWOAMDONNAN 


AMwr OD 
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Table 52. -Principal Statistics of the Coal Mining Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified 
Years 1921 - 45 - (Concl'd.) 


Per Cent 
Nova New Maritime Maritime 
Scotia Brunswick] Provinces| Canada Provinces 
of Canada 
Salaries and Wages - $ 000 
1921 15,845 558 16, 403 46,475 35.3 
1926 15,045 495 15,540 35,842 43.4 
1929 19,847 594 20,441 42,376 48.2 
1933 9,384 917 10,301 22,379 46.0 
1935 12,902 807 13,709 26,595 51.5 
1938 , 14,613 820 15,433 28,700 53.8 
1939 15,770 1,084 16,854 50,721 54.9 
1940 17,8435 1,313 19,156 34,043 56.3 
1941 19,827 1,349 21,176 38,150 55.5 
1942 20,682 1,249 21,931 42,091 52.1 
1943 25,826 1,253 25,079 47,292 53.0 
1944 29,674 1,450 31,124 55,021 56.6 
1945 25,229 1,385 26,614 49,432 53.8 
Gross Value of Products- $ 000 
1921 27,783 921 28,704 72,452 359.6 
1926 26,845 710 TALE Atos) 59,875 46.0 
1929 28,072 909 28,981 63,065 46.0 
1933 15,970 1,042 Li, OZ 35,924 47.4 
1935 20,391 1,129 21,520 41,963 51.3 
1938 22,524 1,133 23,657 43,982 53.8 
1939 25,611 1,566 Sly LT 48,677 55.8 
1940 28,766 1,963 30,729 54,676 56.2 
1941 28,446 2,021 30,467 58,060 52.5 
1942 29,116 1,826 30,942 62,898 49.2 
1943 alglas 1,641 28,763 62,878 45.7 
1944 29,587 1,798 31,385 67,058 46.8 
1945 27,050 1,946 28,996 64,247 45.1 


The Iron and Steel Industry 


Coal mining in the Maritimes can hardly be treated apart from the iron and steel industry, 
its chief local customer, Based originally on the conjunction of the iron ore and coal of Nova Scotia, 
the discovery of the Wabana deposits in Newfoundland made possible a much more extensive development. 


In the last two decades of the nineteenth century, several small rolling mills and car shops 
were established in Nova Scotia. The first railway cars made in Canada were manufactured at Amherst 
in 1893. By 1900, the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company had plants at Trenton and New Glasgow. By 
1928, control of the several concerns had passed to the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation which, with 
its integrated plant at Sydney for the production of primary iron and steel, with extensive reserves of 
iron ore and limestone in Newfoundland, and large coal deposits in Cape Breton, ranked as one of the 
three largest iron and steel producers in Canada. 
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The period of the "Great Expansion" trom the middle 1890's to 1913, and particularly the 
railway expansion,and the encouragement of the steel industry through a combination of bounties and 
tariffs, were important factors in the development of the iron and steel industry of the Maritime 
Provinoes. In 1900, pig iron production in Nova Scotia amounted to 28,133 net tons or 29,1 per 
cent of the Dominion total. In 1913, an all-time high of 480,068 net tons was reached, this being 
42.5 per cent of the all-Canada total. Evidence of the expansion in the Nove. Scotia steel and 
coal industries is seen in the inorease in the population of Cape Breton of 43 per cent in the 
decade 1891-1901 and 49 per cent in the decade 1901-11. 


After World War I, the demand for steel rails and railwsy equipment, in which the Mari- 
time industry had specialized, declined greatly. In the lighter steels and the new and diversi- 
fied steel products which became increasingly important, the Maritimes were at a competitive dis- 
advantage as compared with producers closer to the chief consuming centres in Ontario and Quebec, 
to whom were available good quality raw materials, supplies of labour, plentiful capital, and more 
profitable sales opportunities, which enabled them to cut production costs and to diversify their 
products to a greater degree. The Ontario industry was particularly favoured by the concentra- 
tion there of the rapidly growing automobile industry. Dosco's location advantage with respect to 
raw materials was offset by certain metallurgical deficiencies in the Wabana ore and Cape Breton 
coal the overcoming of which inoreased production costs, Other handicaps have been persistent 
labour troubles and the lack of modern facilities. 


During the 1920's, the iron and steel industry, in common with the coal industry of the 
Maritimes, was depressed. In the depression of the 1930's, too, it suffered more than did the 
more diversified industry of Central Canada, 


World War II brought expansion to the iron and steel industry of the Maritimes. How- 
ever, as will be seen from Table 33, the expansion was relatively less than in other parts of 
Canada, Costs of production rose greatly because of wage increases, labour difficulties, the 
effect of submarine activity on shipping facilities for the transportation of iron ore and lime- 
stone from Newfoundland, the cutting off of certain foreign supplies, and exploratory work to 
make alternative sources of supply available. Wartime restrictions on the kinds and prices of 
steel products and their distribution out profits. 


As a result of the War, the pig iron and steel making capacity of the Nova Scotia iron 
and steel industry has considerably increased, Certain of the fundamental metallurgical pro- 
blems have been or are being solved. Some obsolete facilities have been improved but most ex- 
perts are of the opinien that further modernization of plant, higher labour productivity and the 
removal of certain other handicaps will further improve the competitive pesition of the industry. 


The Report of the Nova Scotia Royal Commission on Provincial Development and Rehabili- 
tation, 1944, states that, with the requisite reduction in costs, the Nova Scotia plant should be 
able to compete successfully in certain areas in the production of hot rolled strip and from it 
sheet and tinplate, products for which the Canadian market is extensive; that secondary industries 
might be expected to arise through a utilization of those light flat rolled steel products, and 
that, contingent upon the necessary reduction in costs, the Nova Scotia iron and steel industry 
might, by virtue of We unusually favourable seaboard position, legitimately expect to develop an 
export trade as welll/, 


/ Report of the Nova Scotia Royal Commission on Provincial Development and Rehabilitation, 
1944, Vol. 1, pp. 59-61. zi 
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Table 55.- Principal Statistics of the Primary Iron and Steel Sadustey) sore Scotia and Canada, 
Specified Years 1926 — 45 


Average No. Salaries Cost of Selling Value 
Wenn No, of Capital of and Fuel and Cost of | value of added by 
Plants Employed | Employees Wages Electricity | Materials| Products| Manufacturing 
No. 000 $ 000 $ 000 000 
Nova Scotia 
1926 4 1,330 959 4,350 8,681 3,573 
1929 6 5,952 1,486 75190 16,044 6,769 
1933 6 903 569 Seetil 3,763 1,486 
1935 6 2,161 1,186 4,481 7,988 2,520 
1937 6 3,543 1,515 7,086 14,883 6,282 
1938 6 2,901 Teenn 5,708 11,183 4,247 
1939 6 3,248 elge. 7,029 15 ose 7,003 
1940 6 4,239 1,581 11,551 eB he fis! 8,585 
1941 6 5,505 1,724 14,161 24,403 8,518 
1942 6 11,425 etsy 19,037 31,010 9,236 
1943 — 6 11,176 2,190 12,200 23,932 9,542 
1944 6 10,160 2,580 13,066 24,734 9,287 
1945 6 9,985 2,497 15,123 24,419 2 
Canada 
1926 33 86,987 6,140 9,054 3,949 19,913 41,184 17,322 
1929 45 109,447 11,218 18,535 6,692 $2,515 72,202 33,025 
1933 50 96,445 5,200 6,049 2,700 7,999 18,493 8,194 
1935 53 86,465 9,525 12,279 4,846 18,539 38,701 15,316 
1937 55 96,875 14,054 19,926 6,954 33,806 74,581 33,841 
1938 55 100,272 13,100 18,257 5,530 24,787 59,606 29,290 
1939 54 113,660 13,827 20,411 6,070 29,629 75,934 40,255 
1940 54 133,845 17,774 29,207 9,583 54,046 114,598 50,970 
1941 60 168,750 23,7355 41,537 13,888 80,824 164,566 69,854 
1942 61 205,805 33,245 60,875 18,734 110,552 232,106 102,820 
1943 63 255,586 | 34,222 65,654 18,985 101,414 223,951 103,552 
1944 64 2/ 30,763 60,837 17,276 92,215 212,510 103,018 
1945 631/ 2/ 29,378 57 862 16.002 86.417 | 192,279 2/ 
Per Cent Nova Scotia of Canada 
1926 ge 19.8 |} 20.0 14,7 24635. cleo | led. 19.5 
1929 13,48 26.2 | 19,2 18.1 oeee 24.0 22.2 20.5 
1933 12,0 TOS L 14,8 14.9 Olek 30,0 © 20.3 18.1 
1935 lays 22.2 | Ty gaat 17.6 24.5 2462 20.6 15.1 
1937 10.9 22.0 16,5 16.8 21.8 21,0 20,0 18.6 
1938 10.9 1857 17.0 15.9 oaee 23,0 18.8 14.5 
1939 i Sa 19,4 16.5 1569 19.6 23,7 20.0 17.4 
1940 alls t 19.3 2104 19.0 16.8 
1941 10,0 15.8 17,5 14.8 lose 
1942 9.8 Clet 17.2 13,4 9.0 
1943 9,5 21,0 ae: et a 
4, e eG 
194s ac8 % 15.2 12.7 


y Includes pig iron, steel ingots and castings, rolled iron and 


stéel products, ferro~alloys. 
2/ Not available. 
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Table 34.- Pig Iron Production, Nova Scotia and Canada, Specified Years 1889 - 1946 


Per Cent 
Nova Nova Scotia 

Year Snotia Canada of 

Canada 

Net Tons Net Tons P.Ce 

1889 21,289 25,921 82.1 
1900 28,133 96,575 29.1 
1901 151,131 274,376 5561 
1905 261,014 525,506 49.7 
1910 350,287 800,797 ; 43.7 
1913 480,068 1,128,967 42.5 
1915 420,276 913,776 46.0 
1920 332,493 1,090,396 30.5 
1926 280,267 848,195 33.0 
1929 348 ,097 1,209,779 28.8 
1932 34,381 161,426 2136 
1933 132,736 254,595 bya 
1935 232,962 671,860 34.7 
1936 288,006 759,619 37.9 
1937 358,756 1,006,718 35.6 
1938 270,879 790,078 34.3 
1939 290,252 846,418 34.3 
1940 441,741 1,309,099 33.7 
1941 421,296 1,528,053 cleGn 
1942 467,951 1,975,014 23.7 
1943 345,722 1,758,269 19.7 
1944 395,802 1,852,628 21.4 
1945 374,502 1,777,949 21.1 
1946 317,180 1,406,252 22.6 
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Table 35,- Principal Statistics of the Gypsum Industry. Nova Scotia and Canada, 
Specified Years 1921 - 45 


Number of 
Year estab- Capital Number of 


lishments Employed Employees 


~ 000 


Nova Scotia 


TEES, ~ aa eat NA 6 1,408 383 287 
NOLS Heme Cees ct cs 9 2,523 777 620 
THES) SL ae eae 12 4,525 484 433 
19S SRST ty Scat eke o 9 4,289 214 138 
OSHS cee ee och 6 3,130 219 164 
18? 4 a casera 7 4,179 337 313 
OSOMEE Oe arcc Shes aie sie 7 4,395 352 300 
MOS One Weta ect tone. cie ake 9 4,371 469 456 
WGA OME ete ots s/0:cre'svs 8 2,407 422 429 
TOLD, abd aes 8 2,812 362 400 
MO SOM! Pie csteiere: cre « oie a 7 1,913 229 285 
OAS MEME eyes oiolee: eaves 's 6 2,509 118 133 
TO CA iiioiala Se do 0.0 ” We 144 214 
OY ag Oi, BR a 7 1. 180 261 
Canada 
iQ Sis Fete fo reese 655% 1 3,850 802 785 
NOSGEM Rite t oe ce cles 19 6,696 1,368 1,255 
1OSSMERN EE Reece no's tk 22 7,439 987 1,054 
LOSS MM ori tienes Maree 16 8,770 415 263 
VOSS SMe eee eiaieleoe «inte 13 5,737 467 367 
ey) ong dooarccaee 13 6,902 602 595 
NOSSO Macs ce ere oils oe 15 7,325 623 528 
QS Siew ty oattefercicls Lie sisie 17 6,807 714 692 
OSLO frees ches Stas 16 4,649 694 718 
TET. | taco EPee 15 5,176 648 745 
MCy Os OAS oe Ge aoe ee 13 4,387 510 658 
GAS Maes shat yet stare oe 12 5,147 438 618 
Tey ee se Cro eRe 14 if 328 491 
POLS RR mreaicls 2 s'<'s oni 15 1/ 434 647 
Per Cent Nova Scotia of Canada 
OSIM .tetisiererac c/o 54.5 36.6 47.8 36.6 
TOC ae Ga OAs 47.4 37.7 56.8 49.4 
GSO MEME ecto apvctate Wiese 54.5 60.8 49.0 41.1 
MOSS umn eerie oro sess 56.3 48.9 51.6 52.5 
OSS i mere tarststere’ ccctevers iece 46.2 54.6 46.9 44.7 
OS VME ec ciets oxers ste ace 53.8 60.5 56.0 52.6 
OSG me tela catcicrasiaceie 46.7 60.0 56.5 56.8 
NOSOMT cre sctsis ciecsieles 52.9 64.2 65.7 65.9 
NOAOM EE Sins Seitie scr ce 50.0 51.8 60.8 59.7 
1S | GedaeteaaArerec 53.3 54.3 55.9 53.7 
IAL Ban saauenae 53.8 43.6 44.9 43.3 
TCG). AAS Sree ceccrrts 50.0 at 26.9 21.5 
NEY UN Aer 50.0 1 43.9 43.6 
Feria On ieee 46.7 af 41,5 40.3 


1/ Not available. 
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SECTION 6, - MANUFACTURES 


Prior to Confederation, lumbering and wooden shipbuilding were the chief manufacturing 
industries in the Maritime Provinces. In addition, a number of varied smll-scale manufactures 
had grown up. Hardware, implements and machinery, fine textiles and miscellaneous manufactures 
were imported from Great Britain but grist mills, iron foundries, small machine shops, tanneries, 
and breweries competed for the domestic trade and contributed to the self-sufficiency of the region. 
According to the Census of 1861, there were 25,091 persons of the “industrial class" in New Bruns- 
wick, and 14,110 in Nova Scotia. There were 414 grist mills, 1,401 sawmills, 44 tanneries, 5 brewer- 
ies, 11 foundries, 77 carding mills, and 234 other mills in Nova Scotia, while in New Brunswick there 
were 279 grist mills, 689 sawmills, 126 tanneries, and 71 oatmeal mills. Boots and shoes, wooden- 
ware, cabinetware, hats, agrioultural implements, carriages, and stoves also were manufactured. 


The prospect of becoming a greet manufacturing region was one of the inducements for the 
Maritimers to enter Confederation, They hoped to draw the produce of the vast hinterland to their 
ports and shipping and, on the basis of their natural advantages 7 coal, iron and steel, lumber,and 
sugar refining, to establish flourishing manufacturing industries!/. To this end, large capital in- 
vestments in manufacturing industries were made in the two decades after Confederation. Much of the 
expansion was in industries of the artisan or semi-artisan type but woollen and cotton mills, boot 
and shoe factories, sugar refineries,and glass works, on a fairly large scale for the times, were es- 
tablished. The Nova Scotia iron and steel industry developed rapidly, being stimulated by cheap ore 
from the Wabana field and the protection afforded by the new tariffs. 


With the unprecedented expansion of the Canadian economy in the early years of the present 
century, the position and prospects of the manufacturing industries of the Maritimes became radically 
changed. The rapid settlement of the Prairies, in conjunction with the national tariff and trans- 
portation policies, brought a great expansion of the home market but, contrary to the expectations of 
many persons, the relative importance of the manufacturing industries of the Maritimes declined. The 
whole centre of gravity of the Canadian economy shifted westward. Industry became more and more in- 
tegrated and tended to concentrate in Central Canada which had advantages in respect of the supply of 
raw materials, cheaper power, proximity to a large local market and to the rapidly growing market of 
the West. Concentration grew through the “agglomeration” process, i.e., the tendency of manufacturing 
and service industries to concentrate where there is already some concentration of industry because of 
the greater availability of labour, managerial and technical skills, industrial, financial, and other 
services. Morsover, the Central Provinces are, geographically, an extension of the greatest industrial 
area of the United States, a fact which, undoubtedly, stimulated the industrial development of these 
provinces. United States capital and the establishment of branch plants contributed to the same result. 


The iron and steel and the railway equipment industries of the Maritimes had been established 
as large-scale industries on the basis of Maritime coal and the railway construction boom. Sales 
of coal to the Maritime market (predominantly the iron and steel industry) and to the growing indust- 
ries of Quebec almost trebled between 1896 and 1915. On the whole, however, the advantages of the 
Maritimes for manufacturing tended to decline. Not only did the hopes of becoming the manufacturing 
centre of the Dominion fail to materialize but, as the scale of industry increased, the small Maritime 
industries found they could not compete with the larger plants in the St. Lawrence Valley, which, with 
low freight rates, could undersell them in many cases even in the local market, 


WA "I am not, I think, over sanguine when I say the day is not far distant when the population in 
the Western country will be greater than in Canada, and when the Maritime Provinces with their coal, 
iron, and water power will be the manufacturing centre for thisvast Dominion", (Sir Leonard Tilley, 
in House of Commons Debates 1879, pp. 1306-1308). 


1 
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As will be seen from Table 36, between 1870 and 1910, capital invested in the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the Maritime Provinces increased almost tenfold, while the value of production more than trebled,. 
It is apparent, however, that manufacturing expansion in the Maritimes failed to keep pace with that of the 
rest of Canada, For the Dominion as a whole, invested capital increased sixteenfold and value of products 
fivefold. Whereas, in 1870, invested capital in the manufacturing industries of the Maritime Provinces con- 
stituted 15 per cent and value of products 13 per cent of the all-Canada totals, comparable figures for 1910 
were 9 and 8 per cent, respectively. During later years the relative declines continued. In contrast to 
the "agglomeration" factors which operated to intensify the concentration of industry in Central Canada, the 
opposite process, i.e., of "deglomeration" took place in the Maritimes. Managerial and other skills tended 
to gravitate to the other regions of Canada or to the United States where opportunities were greater. In 
1871, the population of the Maritime Provinces was 21 per cent of the total Canadian population; in 1911 it 
was but 13 per cent. (See also ChapterII.). 


World War I stimulated the manufacturing industries of the Maritime Provinces but this stimlus 
was, for the most part, of a temporary character, Thereafter, considerable expansion took place in certain 
manufacturing industries which enjoy particular situation advantages in the Maritimes, for instance, pulp 
and paper, sugar refining, oil refining, and confectionery, but, on the whole, Maritime manufactures con- 
tinued to lose ground relative to those of Central Canada. 


Manufacturing is still highly decentralized in the Maritimes, especially in the lumber, dairy 
products, and fish canning and curing industries. While some industries have survived the competition of 
the large-scale industries of Central Canada, others have been absorbed by the Ontario and Quebec firms and 
operate as branch plants, This has been the case in cotton textiles. Many of the most successful Maritime 
manufacturing industries are in naturally small-scale, dispersed, local industries, such as dairy products, 
bakeries, handicrafts, etc. The newer industries such as automobiles, radios, etc., have tended to con- 
centrate in Ontario and Quebec although there has been some small development in the Maritimes. 


The principal statistics of manufactures in the Maritime Provinces and Canada in specified years 
1870-1945 are shown in Table 36, The principal statistics of the leading manufacturing industries in each 
of the Maritime Provinces in 1939 and 1945 are shown in Tables 37 and 38, respectively. The principal 
statistics of manufactures in the leading cities and towns of the Maritime Provinces in 1939 and 1945 are 
shown in Tables 39 and 40. 


World War II and the Manufacturing Industries of the Maritime Provinces 


World War II brought rapid expansion to the manufacturing industries of the Maritimes although 
such expansion was relatively less than that for the Dominion as a whole. Between 19359 and 1944, the 
gross value of manufactures in the Maritimes increased from $153 million to $367 million, or by 140 per 
cent. In the same period, the all-Canada total increased from $3,475 million to $9,074 million, or by 
161 per cent. In 1945, the gross value of manufactures in the Maritimes was slightly above that of 1944, 
while the all-Canada total showed a decline of approximately 10 per cent. 


The value of output in the shipbuilding industry of the Maritime Provinces increased from approxi- 
mately $2 million to $48 million between 1939 and 1944, an increase of over 2,000 per cent. In 1945, ship- 
building production in the Maritimes declined to $34 million. The output of the pulp and paper industry of 
the Maritime Provinces increased from $21 million in 1939 to $40 million in 1944, and to $42 million in 1945; 
that of sawmills from $9 million in 1939 to $24 million in 1944, and to $26 million in 1945. The value of 
output in the fish curing and packing industry rose from $11 million in 1939 to $32 million in 1944, and to 
$43 million in 1945. Production in the Maritimes’ primary iron and steel industry was $15 million in 1939, 
$31 million in 1942, and $24 million in 1945, 


Canada will, undoubtedly, be a much more important manufacturing country as e result of World 
War II and some of the manufacturing industries of the Maritime Provinces, especially those which enjoy 
particular location advantages in the Maritimes, should share in the general expansion. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that strategic reasons, the availability of power resources, and other considerations dic- 
tated the placing of much new industrial plant in the Central Provinces during the war years, resulting in 
a situation seemingly favourable to a continuation of the long-term trend in evidence before the War. 
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Table 36, ~Principal Statistics of Manufactures, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years 1870-1945 


Prince ep Ve 
Nova New Maritime ritime 
aes Scotia Brunswick Provinces os ie Provinces 
of Canada 
Establishments- No, 
1870 = 4,912 3,479 . 8,391 41,259 20.35 
1880 1,617 5,493 3,005 10,115 49,722 20.3 
1890 2,679 10,495 5,429 18,603 75,964 24.5 
1900 334 1,188 919 2,441 14,650 16.7 
1910 442 1,480 1,158 3,080 19,218 16.0 
1917 411 1,337 943 2,691 21,845 12.3 
1920 370 1,345 901 2,616 22,532 11.6 
1925 307 1,100 804 2,211 20,981 10,5 
1929 263 1,094 803 2,160 22,216 9.7 
1933 249 iba ratety 747 2sero 23,780 9.6 
1935 247 Poiscoe 819 2,518 24,034 9.6 
1936 233 1,158 784 2,175 24,202 9.0 
1937 240 15135 805 2,180 24,8354 8,8 
1938 229 1102 826 2,157 25, 200 8.6 
1939 222 1,083 803 2,108 24,805 8.5 
1940 219 1,155 Th care top i 25,513 8.4 
1941 213 ee 791 rapt sys ~ 26,293 8.3 
1942 243 1,332 867 2,442 27,862 8.8 
1943 230 1,278 862 2,570 27,652 8.6 
1944 241 1,281 937 2,469 28,483 8.6 
1945 234 1,297 889 2,420 29,050 8.3 
Capital Invested= $000 

1870 o 6,042 5,976 12,018 77,964 15,4 
1880 2,087 10,183 8,425 20,695 165,303 12.5 
1890 2,912 19,731 15,822 38 , 465 353,215 10.9 
1800 2,082 34,586 20,741 57,409 446,916 12.8 
1910 2,013 79, 597 36,125 117,735 1,247,584 9.4 
1917 2,008 124,558 60,501 186,667 2,555,991 8.0 
1920 2,329 135,679 | 101,216 239,224 | 2,923,667 8.2 
1925 2,037 105,001 81,190 188,228 3,065,731 6el 
1929 2,646 118,951 91,578 212,975 4,004,892 5.3 
1933 2,256 92,005 90,148 184, 409 3,279,260 5.6 
1935 2,018 87,597 82,975 172,690 3,216,403 54 
1936 2,995 87,888 81,468 171,761 5,271, 264 5.5 
1937 2,637 94,757 89,798 187,192 3,465, 228 5.4 
1938 2,655 91,393 81,966 176,012 3,485,683 5,0 
1939 2,688 101,954 91,171 195,808 3,647,024 5.4 
1940 2,941 111,653 93,108 207,702 4,095,717 ep | 
1941 3,106 124,410 97,9538 225,469 4,905,504 4.6 
1942 3,567 152,669 105 ,057 261,093 5,488, 786 4.8 
1943 3,882 179,364 111, 288 294,534 6,517,167 4.7 
1944 Not Collacted im 1944 

1945 rT W "3945 


eS ee Se eet ee ee = 


Note:-For 1870, 1880 and 1890, all establishments, irrespective of the number of employees, are in- 
cluded; for 1900 and 1910, establishments with five hands or over; for later years, all estab- 
lishments. 
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Table 36. -Principal Statistics of Manufactures, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years 1870-1945 


(Cont'd.) 
Per Cent 
Nova New Maritime Caraan Maritime 
Scotia Brunswick Previnces Provinces 
of Canada 

mployees=- No. 
1870 = 15,595 18,552 53,947 187,942 18.1 
1880 5,767 20,390 19,922 46,079 254,935 18,1 
1890 7,910 54,944 26,675 69,529 569,595 18.8 
1900 3,804 25, 284 22,158 49,246 339,173 14,5 
1910 5,762 28,795 24,755 57,512 815,203 11.1 
1917 1,556 25,252 19,710 46,518 606 ,523 Te7 
1920 1,287 23,425 19,007 43,719 598,893 7.3 
1925 2,273 15,895 16,808 54,976 522,924 6.7 
1929 2,074 19,986 17,952 40,012 666,531 6.0 
1933 991 12,211 11,336 24,538 468,658 5e2 
1935 1,025 14,870 13,237 29,132 556,664 5e2 
1936 996 15,944 135,710 30,650 594,359 52 
1937 1,062 18,088 15,612 54,762 660,451 5.5 
1938 1,041 16,810 13, 967 $1,818 642,016 5.0 
1939 1,088 17,627 14,501 33, 216 658,114 5.1 
1940 1,057 21,062 16,859 38,978 762,244 Sel 
1941 1,105 24,577 19,600 45, 282 961,178 4.7 
1942 1,261 $1,518 22,182 54,761 1,152,091 4.8 
19435 1,552 357,445 25,225 62,222 1,241,068 5.0 
1944 1,786 37,812 23,164 62,762 1,222,882 Sel 
1945 1,851 33,423 22,503 57,777 1,119,572 502 

Salaries and 

Wages= $000 

© 3,176 5,869 7,045 40,851 17.2 

1880 807 4,098 3,866 8,771 59,429 14,8 
1890 1,102 7,253 5,971 14,506 100,415 14.2 
1900 446 5,614 5,749 11,809 113,249 10.4 
1910 531 10,629 8,314 19,474 241,008 8.1 
1917 663 18,838 12,893 52,394 497 ,802 6.5 
1920 855 25,625 19, 267 45,747 717,494 6.4 
1925 534 11,373 13,976 25,885 569,944 4,5 
1929 727 16 , 906 15,128 32,761 TTT s29L 4.2 
1935 550 9,604 9,508 19,442 436,248 4.5 
1935 547 12,854 11,050 24,451 559,468 4.4 
1936 555 13,785 11,855 26,193 612,071 4,5 
1937 608 16,727 14,565 51,898 721,727 4.4 
1938 5835 15,571 13,177 29,5351 705 ,669 402 
19359 618 16,652 13,659 30,929 737,811 4.2 
1940 646 21,519 17,640 39,805 920,875 4.5 
1941 681 27,528 21,718 49,927 1,264,863 5.9 
1942 842 41,274 26,547 68,665 1,682,805 4.1 
19435 1,298 55 , 206 38,451 94,955 1,987,292 4.8 
1944 1,695 59,940 32,345 93,980 2,029,621 4.6 
1945 1,679 51,703 32,408 85,790 1,845,774 4.6 


Note (a) For 1870, 1880 and 1890, all establishments, irrespective of the number of employees, are 
included; for 1900 and 1910, establishments with five hands or over; for later years, all 
establishments. 

Note (b) A change in the method of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, in- 
olusive, increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have 
given. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. 
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Table 36, -Prinoipal Statistios of Manufactures, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years 1870-1945 


(Concluded ) 
Per Cent 
Nova New Maritime Maritime 
Scotia Brunswick Provinces- Canade Provinces 
_of Canada 
Cost of Materials- $000 
1870 5,806 15,238 124,908 i252 
1880 10,022 22,912 179,919 WAH 
1890 16,062 30,655 250,759 1262 
1900 13,161 25, 294 266,528 9,5 
1910 26,058 46,391 601,509 let 
1917 102,414 137,883 1,539,679 9,0 
1920 85,725 150,702 2,085,272 Tae 
1925 37,792 85,425 1,571,788 x 
1929 50,726 93,389 2,029,671 4.6 
1933 25,3555 47,388 967,789 4.9 
1935 31,593 59,006 1,419,146 4.2 
1936 36,078 67,571 1,624,214 42 
1937 46,964 86,3353 2,006,927 4.3 
1938 39,7038 73,661 1,807,478 4.1 
1939 43,3352 81,189 1,836,159 4,4 
1940 62,161 111,618 ,; 2,449,722 4.6 
1941 76,780 139, 243 5,296,547 402 
1942 85,194 154,874 4,037,103 3.8 
1943 96,552 179,696 4,700,493 3,8 
1944 103,463 194,451 4,832,335 4.0 
1945 107,861 203,539 4,473,669 4,5 
Gross Value of 
Products- $000 
1870 12,338 17,368 29,706 221,618 13,4 
1880 18,575 18,513 40,488 509,676 13.1 
1890 30, 968 23,850 59,164 469,848 12.6 
1900 235,595 20,972 46,892 481,055 9.7 
1910 52,707 35,422 91,265 1,165,976 7.8 
1917 159,981 59,408 224,227 2,820,811 7.9 
1920 147 ,096 106,616 260,012 3,706,545 7.0 
1925 62,079 71,405 137,625 2,816,865 4.9 
1929 89,789 68,145 162,343 3,883,446 4,2 
1933 47,911 41,346 92,033 1,954,076 4.7 
1935 61,442 52,772 117,261 2,655,911 4,4 
1936 67,785 56,225 127,321 3,002,404 4,2 
1937 84,394 69,479 157,440 3,625,460 4,5 
1938 74,860 58,571 137,002 3,357,681 4,i 
1939 83,140 66,057 152,741 3,474,784 464 
1940 113,814 89,28} 206,952 4,529,173 4.6 
1941 133,874 111,434 249,957 6,076,308 4.1 
1942 155,931 123,839 286,625 7,553,795 3,8 
1943 188,463 140,935 338,975 8,732,861 3.9 
1944 204,422 152,107 367, 243 9,073,698 4,0 
1945 11,593 199,775 156,623 367,991 8,250,369 4.5 


Note:-For 1870, 1880 and 1890, all establishments, irrespective of the number of employees, are ine 
cluded; for 1900 and 1910, sstablishments with five hands or over; for later years, all 
establishments, 
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Table37.-Principal Statistics of the Leading Manufacturing Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1939 


Industry 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Butter and GMESA Eis; seiclvisisie e'ele's cieie ¢ 
Fish-curing and packingeccerceccce 
Printing and publishing cecssts sc 
Castings and LOM PINES eciscisceeeales'e 
Bread and other bakery products... 
Sawmills. .ccecccccvcccsccccepe eeo 
All other leading industries t/ ,.. 


Total, Leading Industries....cccv. 
Fotal, All Industries.,..e.sdecesce 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Primary iron and BUG@Olescceseecides 
Fish-curing and packinge..cccecccee 
Pulp and paper. .seccccccvceccccece 
SAWN Siccciceee dees sleeiveeeecee nee @ 
Butter and chees@cccccveccecccccecs 
Hosiery and knitted goods....ccce. 
Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 
Railway rolling GUOCKecieccveses ee 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocOaecee 
Printing and publishingeccccovecce 
Bread and other bakery products..e 
Shipbuilding and repsirseescccccce 
Fertilizers.scsecccocccescvesc0cee 
Coffee, tea and spiceSec.. saspeoce 
All other leading ehdueapios YL. 


Total, Leading Industrieseccceccece 


fotal, A111 Industries. .eccccscccce 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Pulp and PAPSTeecccsceoosvess 0000 
Sawmills.cccccccecvsvcecccccceecrec 
Coffee, tea and SpiceSececcocescce 
Fish-curing and packingeccececccocs 
POrtilizerss..cctesoncevcvsescssece 
Butter and cheesececccccccsevcsecs 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.ces. 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, 

OU ce cccceccesecececccnscecneneoee 
Bread and other bakery products... 
Heating and cooking apparatusceove 
Printing and publishings+e+seg eee 
All other leading industries ae 


Total, Leading Industries...».sccve 
Total, All Industrieseccccececesce 


Establish- 
ments 


Capital 
Invested | ™Ployees 


325 


4835 


814 
589 
701 
115 
102 
1,855 


84,454 13,131 12,729 


101,954 17,627 16,652 


74, 105 10,412 
91,171 14,501 13,659 


Gross Value 
of 
Production 

$ 000 
661 
615 
193 
148 
140 


128 
990 


1,915 2,865 
2,239 3,544 


35,618 


1/ noludes? Bags, cotton and jute, slaughtering and meat-packing, fertilizers and sheet metal 


products. 


2/ Includes: Sugar refineries, wire and wire goods, coke and gas, petroleum products. 


3/ Includes: Sugar refineries, railway rolling stock, and cotton yarn ‘and cloth. 
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Table 3g. Principal Statistics of the Leading Manufacturing Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1945 


Gross Value 


Industry Capital Em- Salaries and Cost of of 
Invested ployees Wages Materials Pendaeklon 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND $ 000 
Fish curing and packing....cesce 3,567 
Butter and chees@..ce..cccscccce 2,07 
Fruit and vegetable preparations 1,143 
Castings, iron.....cccccescvecce 419 
SAWINTULS), sce ielale siaieivlele e1e\e eie'eiele ess 408 
Bread and other bakery products, 312 
Printing and publishing.s....-ce 254 
Aerated and mineral waters...... 106 
All other leading industries 1/2 2,680 
Total, Leading Industries....e 10,959 
Total, All indusitries. ssc. «ce 11,593 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Fish curing and packing.......ee 27,800 
Shipbuildingescc.cc.cccccccccceece 26,667 
Primary iron and steel......ceee 24,419 
Sawmills.......... eceoaeesoeooe oe 11,395 
Railsay rolling stock......cceees 10,161 
Butter and: Cheesecccicss sciels cesses 6,082 
Pulp and paperescesccerccccccecce 5,839 
Fruit and vegetable preparations 5,112 
Bread and other bakery products. 4,288 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, 
OU ciclo vip'e sialelsielnieivinicle cisln'cie'elalelels) 5,655 
Planing mills, sash and door 
FAGEORTEN sc stein et ACISHIOO ON ODIDIOOC 3,162 
Hosiery and knitted goods....... 5,065 
Printing and publishing....ccee» 3,021 
Aerated and ae waterS...cecc 2,658 
Clothing, men's factory....... 2,060 
All other leading industries2 ahs 34,912 
Total, leading Industries..... 's 95,715 174,296 
Total, All Industries......... ; 107,861 199,775 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pulp and paper....... sisisiecesiccce 55,684 
Sawmilisi% . onic coos evreeeeoeecee Not 14,641 
Fish curing and packingec..ccoee 11,629 
Foods, miscellaneou8...---cccccce 8,741 


Shi pbusld Trig sie alore aletersielens in olvioter sic collected 7,033 


Slaughtering and meat packingece 5,169 
Buttersand Cheesers.. scccssiscicice 4,637 
Bread and other bakery products, 3,662 
Fortilizers,....scceacscescceeess 3,551 
Planing mills, sash and door 

LAGUOLLEE , cee en s cuca sccticee rice 3,094 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, 

BGO ste clvicleletsrctelvierel el vvelaralaictel olereteletete 2,741 
Foods, stock and poultry......0. 2,692 
Heating and cooking apparatus... 2,561 
A] otherMieadinguiuatries:/.. 25,789 


Total, Leading Industries..... 650 17,179 25,188 75,880 131,624 
Total, All Industries.......00 889 22,503 32,408 87,235 156,623 


T/ Includes: Slaughtsring and meat packing, planing mills, fertilizers and bags, cotton and jute. 

2/ Includes: Cotton yarn and cloth, aircraft, iron and steel products, neGeSe, Wire, coke and gas and 
petroleum. 

3/ Includes: Sugar refineries, railway rolling stock, cotton yarn and cloth, silk and artificial silk 
goods, and veneer and plywood. 
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Table 39. - Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in the Leading Cities and Towns of the 
Maritime Provinces, 1939 


: Cost of Gross 
Cities and Towns vies Materials| Value of 
Production 
$000 
St. John, N.B, 20, 986 
Sydney, N.S, 20, 062 
Halifax, N.S, 12,645 
Moncton, N.B. 7,081 
Dartmouth , N.S, 5,608 
Dalhousie, N.B. 5,258 
Trenton , N.S. 4,873 
Liverpool , N.S. 4,676 
Edmunston N.B. 4,301 
Bathurst , N.B, 3, 938 
Truro, N.S, 3,781 
St. Stephen, N.B. DERE EI) 
Charlottetown ,P.E.1I 1,803 
Milltown, N.B. 1,751 
Yarmouth, N.S. 1,691 
New Glasgow, N.S. 1,547 
Windsor, N.S. 1,529 
Sackville, N.B. 1,443 
Amhersts N.S. 1,338 
Fredericton, N.B, 1,100 
Newcastle , N.B, 1, Ova 


Total 21 Cities 

and Towns 602 155,104}14,301 | 3,122 |17,569 | 20,597 22, 929 5,818 55,195 108, 481 
Total Urban 834 17,040 | 3,754 |19,691 | 24,482 | 25,720 | 6,089 61,822 121,043 
Total Rural 1,274 6,274|1,153 | 4,037] 8,734 | 5,209 | 1,293 19,367 31,699 
Grand Total 195,808 4,907 33,216 30,929 7,00e 81,189 152,742 


168,370 
27,438 
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Table 40, - Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries in the Leading Cities and Towns of the Mari- 
time Provinces, 1945 


Salaried Boplayee Seat aE Hawt of Yoroas Valeo 
fe) 


Saint John, N.B. 43,780 
Halifax, N.S. ‘42,075 
Sydney, Nos. 34,272 
Trenton, N.S. 17,570 
Moncton, N.B. 14,787 
Amherst, N.S. 6,204 
Pictou, N.S. 5,826 
Truro, N.S. 5,580 
Yarmouth, N.S. 5,088 
Lunenburg » N.S. , 4,465 
Fredericton, NB, 4,203 
Charlottetoan, PEL. 3,617 
St. Stephen, N.B. 3,263 
North Sydney, N.S. 3,159 
Sackville, N.Be 2,425 
New Glasgow, N.S. 2,940 
Summerside, PEI. 2,259 
Windsor, N.S. 2,132 
Lockport, N.S. 1,966 
Sussex, N.Be 1,695 
Newcastle, N.Be 1,683 
Middleton, N.S. 1,575 
Berwick, N.S. 1,500 
Dartmouth, NoSe 1,413 
Kentville, N.S. 1,375 
Campbellton, N.B. 1,283 
Digby, N.S. 1,167 

Total 27 Cities 

and Towns 8,401] 25,276 | 5,691) 48,047 117,166 216,698 


Total Urban 35,268 { 1,785 10,542 31, 005 | 6,682) 57,869 10,270 146,156 275,642 
Total Rural 1,487 |2,244 Ae 35222|10,558 | 1,903) 14, oer 5,465 57, ree 94,549 
Grand Total 5,512 | 2,117 13,564] 41,565 | 8,585] 72,226 13,735 367,991 


Note:- Other important manufacturing centres for which information may not be given are, Liverpool 
and Mahone Bay in Nova Scotia; Bathurst, Edmnston, Milltown, and St. Andrews in New Brunswick, 


‘ 
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SECTION 7. - CONSTRUCTION 
The Government and The Construction Industry 1/ 


In the Maritimes as in other parts of Canada the supply of adequate housing falls far short of 
actual needs. With the general depression of economic activity through the period 1929-36, residential 


construction fell to such a low level that already existing overcrowding and obsolescence were further 
aggravated. 


The construction industry had not recovered from the slump of the early 1930's when war produc- 
tion began to drain off materials and labour required for housing construction. At the same time, inoreased 
personal income allowed many families to expand into separate or larger dwelling units. These two factors, 


coupled with a pronounced rise in marriage rates compounded the already critical shortage of living quarters 
throughout the Dominion. 


From the outbreak of the war to 1941, the rapid expansion of industry had taxed the nation's re- 
sources to such an extent that Canada was forced to impose restrictions on new construction, repairs and al- 
terations and, for this purpose, the Department of Munitions and Supply established a Construction Control. 
Until the latter part of 1944, a very strict licensing policy was followed and licences were granted only to 
those projects that were most essential to thewar effort. As prospects of an end of the War in Europe im 
proved, licences were granted more freely to allow the construction of dwellings and industrial projects 
likely to provide post-war employment. Further relaxations in the Control were put into effect following 


V-E Day and V-J Day. All remaining restrictions were removed on December 5, 1945, and the Control itself 
was dissolved on that date. 


Since the establishment of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply in January, 1946, Gowern- 
ment reconstruction programs, so far as they concern construction projects, are determined as to urgency 
and put into execution in order of importance, Also, each project is scored as to wheather the available 
lebour and materials required might be deterring any more necessary housing construction. Close liaison 
is carried on betwoun the Department of Reconstruction and Supply and the Department of Public Works. 


The Dominion Government, since 1955, has administered legislation designed to assist in the 
financing and improvement of housing in Canada. The Dominion Housing Act of 1935 was the first general 


housing Act proclaimed. It and the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act of 1937 are both now inoperative 
with the exception of a few outstanding loans. 


In 1938, to encourage the builders of new homes by means of the provision of long-term housing 
loans, the first of the National Housing Acts was made law. The present legislation is under the National 
Housing Act, 1944, which came into foroe on January 18, 1945. 


Operations carried out under the National Housing Act include loans to prospective home owners, 
financial assistance and building material priorities to builders to encourage residential construction, 
loans to co-operative groups for housing projects, loans for home conversion into multiple housing units, 
loans to primary producers for the housing of employees, to assist the construction of houses on farms, 
and home extension loans to assist home owners in creating additional dwelling units within their homes. 


The number of loans made and amounts approved under the housing legislation passed since 1935, for 
the Maritime Provinces and for Canada as a whole, are shown in Table 41. 


1/7 Adapted from Canada Year Book, 1947. 


Table 41, -Numbers and Amounts of Loans Approved under Dominion Housing Legislation, Maritime Provinces 
and Canada, 1956-46 


Prince Edward New Total 
Island Nova Scotia Brunswick | Maritimes 


Noo No. No. 
1936!/ 725 
1937 1,426 
1938 2,524 
1939 4,549 
1940 5,228 
1941 4,698 
. 1942 1,007 
1943 1,720 
1944 1,398 
1945 4,433 
1946 7,318 


1/ Includes figures for October to December, 1955. 
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Table 41. ~ Numbers and Amounts of Loans Approved under Dominion Housing Legislation, Maritime Provinces 
and Canada, 1936-46 (Concl'd.) 


nose? 421,437 45,179 4,969,858 
1937 837,692 219,188 8,066,195 
1938 571,831 240,750 14,641,949 
1939 563,880 223,130 20,307,718 
1940 350,030 112,650 17,886,082 
1941 247,930 90,375 14,673,223 
1942 48 ,820 23,120 3,028,896 
1943 12,800 : 5,451,133 
1944 20,600 = 4,855,027 
1945 265,760 100,620 22,263,224 
1946 532,380 998,450 55,585,540 


1/7 Includes figures for October to December, 1935. 


To provide co-ordimation in the housing field, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation was in- 
oorporated by Act of Parliament in December, 1945. It administers the National Housing Act, 1944, and earl- 
ier housing legislation, provides facilities for the rediscounting of mortgages by lending institutions, 
and administers the Emergency Shelter Regulations and directs the activities of Wartime Housing Limited. The 
Emergency Shelter Administration helps municipalities procure Government buildings for conversion purposes, 
sees that all vacant houses are occupied, maintains liaison with veteran and social-welfare agencies and 
assists universities in providing living accommodation for married veteran students, 


Under the terms of the Veterans' Land Act, a program of construction of homes on small holdings out- 
side urban areas was set up. This. project remains a responsibility of the Minister of Veterans' Affairs. 


Wartime Housing Limited, a Crown Company, originally created (February 28, 1941) to provide accomn- 
odation for war workers and their families near industrial developments essential to the prosecution of the 
war, now constructs homes for veterans on a rental basis, All homes built since 1944 and those vacated by 
war workers are rented to veterans, In 1946, 75 houses were completed by Wartime Housing Limited in Halifax, 
and 152 in St. John, as compared with 743 in Montreal, 309 in Ottawa, and 568 in Toronto. 


Annual Survey of Dwelling Units Constructed 


The survey of dwelling units end new residential buildings completed in Canada was commenced by the 
Bureau of Statistics in 1945. The basic data for this survey were obtained from 623 incorporated municipali- 
ties including all those in the 12 metropolitan areas,. others having a population of 5,000 or over, and a 
further selected number chosen on the basis of scientific sampling technique, that is, a “random" sample of 
approximately 10 per cent and 5 per cent, respectively, of other urban and other rural municipalities having 
a population under 5,000. Provincial authorities and agencies of the Dominion Government provided similar 
information for unorganized areas of the provinces, the Northwest Territories, and Yukon. 


New dwelling units (including conversions) completed in 1945 and 1946 in the metropolitan areas of 
Canada are shown in Table42. It will be seen that the percentage increase 1946 over 1945 was much greater 
for Halifax than for any other metropolitan area, while that for St. John was exceeded only by that for Lon- 
don, Ontario. 


Table 42. - New Dwelling Units in the Metropolitan Areas Completed in 1945 and 1946 


Wes 1946 Increase or 


Metropolitan Area No Pie ron P.C. of Decrease, 
: Total hs Total 1946 over 1945 

Harliiacaw nese wircters creletecs ¢ 189 0.4 666 1.0 + 252.4 
paint) Johns NeBewes oc ee oie 163 0,5 0,5 + 84,0 
Quebec, Que. al ein) a6, e@eoec0e2e008 1,054 OR WS ar 2.6 
Montreal, Que......0. Rakes 4,788 Dis, 6.0 - 20.35 
Ottawa, Ont... censuses 1,497 Sel 2.5 - 6.8 
Toronto; Ont. acc cleicis's siuie's © 3,553 TeO 7.0 2569 
Hamilton, Oyibeletelaeelevatete ate 613 We Aaal he eel 
Londons. Cniterssrciessteitecees 446 0.9 1.3 + 84,3 
Windsor; cents.uc a. ss irel@iece: 747 Deo aie + 667 
Winnipeg, MELT ahalate wre tet cartes 1,310 aut Sig + 79.0 
Vancouver, B.C..i.cce pele pelts: 5.9 4.8 cee Ba 
VAG torrie mbar. cles inne 650 Heo 1.3 ne Ye 
Totals,Metropolitan Areas 17,865 36,8 + 14.4 

Totals, Canada...... 48,599 100.0 #0 'S089 
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A summary of dwelling units and buildings containing dwelling units completed in 1945 and 1946 (by 
actual count ) in the provinces and territories is shown in Table 43, It will be seen that new residential 
construction in 1946 as compared with 1945 increased relatively faster in the Maritimes than in the other 


provinces. Contrary to the trend in other provinces, the weight of new residential construction in the Mari- 
times was in rural rather than in urban areas, 


Space limitations do not permit the presentation here of further details but much additioml] in- 
formation as to number and types of buildings, number of buildings by types of construction, estimates of 
total construction, etc., may be obtained upon application to the Bureau, 


Table 45, - Comparative Summary of Dwelling Units and Buildings Containing Dwelling Units,for 19465 and 
1946 , by Provinces and Other Areas. 


Number of Dwelling Units 1 Number of New Buildings 
Completed in= Containing Dwelling Unite 1/ 
Summary Completed in+/. 
rea fear Yea. ear 
: : 1946 1946 1945 1946 
CANAGE se cuisiosicicccics veevecscece ss 34,462 44,713 25,256 37,146 
Prince Edward Island.......ee. 69 166 33 148 
Moca lMUY; DAN sales sfeleiele e\eleieie.c 6/6 36 iby / 30 12 
Unor ganized Area@Bcccccccvces 53 149 3 1356 
Nova Scotia... .cccccccccccesccs 1,074 1,912 967 1,718 
MerGenIMUs DAN stele /cisielelsieleie sis leis s/o 627 900 §34 740 
Total Rural cscs sccceccsccee 397 1,011 383 972 
Unor ganized Areas..cecceccee 50 2 50 1 
New Brunswick..co.cccoscecsccecce 838 2,016 709 1,829 
Total Urbans cecsscscccccsccs 337 604 244 489 
Total Rural. .csccccsevcceses 501 1,412 465 1,340 
QiiGhe Oiarcisivieiele/ersiscipleielese elee.ele ae's 10,397 10,3542 5,646 6,782 
MOG AdUMUI DOM saves c/e\elale sis is sis 9.6 8,955 8,878 4,324 5,437 
MOU Ada UN a vareierealleiiel lelsie) aisle e's 6 610 676 490 557 
Unor ganized Areasecsssccocee 832 788 832 788 
ONnGardOssicicicis siccisee ele escessic ee 10,741 14,832 8,448 12,868 
iteneculy Whats Nom CO SOG AICMC eG 7,005 8,540 4,855 6,544 
OG OMMRUTSAN Gus cts efalexeleieleisiole ele 3,579 5,782 3,436 5,656 
Unor ganized Arease.co-ecoccce 159 710 159 668 
ManaGObaiss scl viccicls ves cic aeesie cle 1,704 2,953 1,395 2,508 
MOA UG DAN ssjstaiels sisiaisie e eiele/els 1,182 2,269 894 1,841 
Total Ruralsecccccoscccvcves 495 672 472 656 
Unorganized AreasSe.cesccovce Ce 12 rath ll 
Saskatchewan. .ccccvcvccccecccve DGowe 2,440 1,279 2,208 
MotadeUrDANs oj; siclele cece ees 1,416 2,238 1,133 2,058 
MGLATMRUTa lc. oeistieee sees ese s 60 103 55 86 
Unorganized Areas....s.ccces 96 99 91 83 
Alberta.cccccccvcosvcecvs0e oeee 2,151 3,137 1,668 2,912 
Total Urban,...ceccesseccvee 1,779 2,556 1,501 2,548 
Total Ruralccrcccccscccccscce 286 386 284 582 
Unorganized Areas.....cosoce 86 195 85 182 
Breit tshee OLUMDLA s clele scissile se'e ois 5,787 6,800 4,995 6,051 
Total Ube. «os e220 eooe0ee 3,140 3,599 2,459 2,955 
Moa RUT alieles cela /ele'sie sialic «ie 2,593 2,535 2,280 2,467 
Unor ganized Arease.ceceeccoee 254 666 254 629 
Northwest Territories and 
BNailcOrlersieivis eee e'eeiwie'e|4 s\e\s nine oie e 129 115 120 108 


= — a —_—s ——e 


1/ Excludes summr cottages. 
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Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


Statistics of the value of construction contracts awarded, by provinces, in specified years 1926-46, 
are shown in Table 44. The value of building permits issued by certain municipalities in the Maritimes in 
recent years is shown in Table 45. It should be remembered that the values of contracts awarded ami espec- 
ially of building permits are estimates (often underestimtes) of work to be done. Much of the work con- 
tracted for towards the end of any one year is often not commenced until the next and, especially as regards 
large contracts or contracts undertaken late in any year, extends into more than one year. Ths figures are re- 
lated to those of work performed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed. 

They are vaiuable, however, as showing from year to year the work immediately contemplated during the period. 


The drastic effect of the depression of the early 1930's on construction activity in Canada is 
evident from Table 44, Between 1929 and 1933, the value of contracts awarded in the Maritimes declined by 
64 per cent while that for all Canada declined by 83 per cent. With the War, civilian construction became 


of secondary importance. 


The large increase in building directly connected with the war, e.g., armouries, 


barracks, hangars, landing fields, etc., is shown in Table 46. 


New Brunswick, it will be seen from Table 44, ranked fifth in the volume of construction contracts 


awarded in 1946 while Nova Scotia was eighth. 


province, amounting to 149 per cent over the previous year, 


Table 44, 


Year 


1926.00. Weed 
1929 ..sceccvec 


~- Value of Construction Contracts Awardad, by Provinces, Specified Years 
(From McLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


1926-46 


Quebes |Ontario | Manitoba Totals 


Brunswick 


New Brunswick showed the greatest percentage increase of any 


19335. ...eccces 97,290 
1958 268s cece 160, 505 
1938. cccrcccve 187,278 
1959... ccccee 187,179 
1940... cccccce 546,010 
L941. ceccccvce 593,991 
1942. ccccceces 281,594 
1943... .cccre0 206,104 
1944.4 eseveans 291,962 
1945 .ccecceccoe 409,053 
1946)... csc coce 25,742 665,555 


~- Value of Building Permits Issued by Specified Municipalities in the Maritime Provinces, 
1920-46 
ee McLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


Table 45. 


Saint John 


BOZO E 6 cicisleeeieiete 


1926 4..ccecccce 392 
LO29 re vices cies 's 1,246 
19353. .sccecccce 166 
19355... cecces 140 
19358. ceccccccee 254 
1959... cccecee 503 
1940. ..-cccccce 292 
L941 ccs s case 406 
1942 ccc ces 497 
O45 235 sie omer 0 1,055 
1944. came se ee 624 
1945. ese soe 742 


OSG. aettinveie's 65 
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Annual Census of Construction 


The annual Census of Construction by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics covers all construction, 
maintenance, and repair work undertaken by contractors, builders and public bodies (except the smaller 
municipalities) throughout Canada. It does- not include maintenance and repair work on steam and elec- 
tric railways, telegraph and telephone systems, and the lesser public utilities, when such work is done 
by the employees of these concerns in the ordinary way; nor does it include a substantial amount of con- 


struction in the aggregate done by farmers and other individuals who might otherwise be unemployed, per- 
forming work on their own structures, 


The principal statistics of the construction industry, 1937-46 for the Maritime Provinces and 
Canada, are shown in Table 46, it should be noted that no relationship exists between the total value of 
construction as shown in Table46 and the value of contracts awarded as shown in Table 44, Im Table 44, 
all values are included as soon as awards are made irrespective of whether the contract is completed or 
even begun in that year, whereas ‘fable 46 covers construction work actually performed in the year stated. 


The value of work carried out by the construction industry in both the Maritime Provinces and 
Canada showed a decided increase in 1946, For the Maritime Provinces, the value of work performed in 
1946 was $71 million, a gain of 55.8 per cent over the preceding year. For the Dominion, the value of 
work performed in 1946 was $869 million, or 59.8 per cent more than in 1945, These increases are par- 
tially accounted for by higher costs of labour and materials. The value of work performed in the con- 
struction industry in the Maritimes in 1946 was 2 per cent above the wartime peak in 1942, while for the 
Dominion, the value of work performed in 1946 wes 36 per cent above the wartime peak in 1941. 


In 1946, new construction in the Maritimes was almost double that of the previous year but was 
still 27 per cent below the wartime peak, In the Dominion as a whole new construction in 1946 was the 
highest on record, being 17 per cent above the wartime peak and 136 per cent above 1937. The value of 
alterations, repairs, etc., was higher in 1946 in both the Maritimes and Canada than in any previous year 
of the ten-year period shown in Table 46, The increase in this type of construction was relatively higher 
in the Maritimes than in the Dominion as a whole. 


Residential construction increased 251 per cent in the Maritimes between 1937 and 1946. For 
Canada as a whole the corresponding increase was 376 per cent. For both the Maritimes and the Dominion, 
residential construction in 1946 was the highest recorded by the Census of Construction. 


The heavy volume of construction for war purposes in the Maritimes is shown in the figures for 
"Other buildings", which includes armouries, barracks, hangars, etc. Such construction in the Maritimes 
constituted more than 26 per cent of all similar building in Canada during the years 1940-42, and more 
than 352 per cent during 1944, Comparable figures for 1937 were 6.7 per cent and, for 1946, 15.7 per cent. 
Construction of docks, wharves, piers, etc., in the Maritimes was 22.6 per cent of the all-Canada total in 
1937, 57.2 per cent in 1942, and 35.5 per cent in 1946. 


Further details regarding the construction industry in the Maritime Provinces, with comparable 
figures for the Dominion as a whole, are set out in Table 46, In studying these figures, the increasingly 
high costs of labour and materials in recent years should be kept in mind. 


Table 46, Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1957-46 


Per Cent 

eee | tora | new | Marstine ow 
fe) 

Tsang Scotia Brunswick | Provinces te Ganade 


Employees = No. 1937 151,652 12.5 
1938 147,191 9.9 
1939 148,414 9.7 
1940 149,830 10.1 
1941 176,358 9.1 
1942 175,267 15.6 
1943 155,300 13.2 
1944 123,892 13.2 
1945 146,530 12,2 
1946 198,851 10.3 
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Table 46, -Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1937-46 


(Cont'd. ) 
Per Cent 
pt wow é Maritime 
Scotia Brunswick] Provinces a8 =Eevanges 
of Canada 

Salaries and Wages 
Paid- $000 1937 314 8,510 6,246 15,070 | 150,637 10.0 
1938 526 7,660 5,846 14,032 | 147,405 9.5 
1939 779 8,014 5,671 14,464 | 153,442 9.4 
1940 1,230 11,285 4,836 17,351 | 180,229 9.6 
1941 703 12,540 6,995 20,238 | 235,632 8.6 
1942 502 19,571 5,973 26,046 | 262,043 9.9 
1943 609 18,448 5,377, 24,434 | 251,434 9.7 
1944 721 13,660 6,472 20,853 | 197,704 10.5 
1945 723 13,969 6,786 21,478 | 233,991 9.2 
1946 834 18,119 272 30,225 | 344,893 8.8 
Cost of Materials $000 1937 378 8,185 7,947 16,510 | 175,844 9.4 
Used- 1938 656 8,333 6,798 15,787 | 176,562 8.9 
1939 831 10,103 6,532 17,266 | 189,497 9.1 
1940 2,269 15,590 6,825 24,684 | 267,229 9e2 
1941 1,095 19,268 10,021 30,384 | 370,189 8.2 
1942 750 29,2358 7,831 37,819 | 324,732 11.7 
1943 983 19,904 6,092 _ 26,979 | 278,888 9.7 
1944 1,014 13,559 6.738 20,308 | 200,801 10.1 
1945 938 13,371 6,358 20,647 | 275,622 Teo 
1946 1,415 19,104 13,352 33,871 | 459,966 To4% 
Value of Work Per-~ $000 1937 755 20,180 17,557 38,492 | 351,874 10.9 
f ormed- 1938 1,331 18,059 14,975 34,345 | 353,223 Sail 
1939 1,948 19,891 14,886 36,725 | 373,204 9.8 
1940 4,148 28,637 13,003 45,788 | 474,123 9.7 
1941 | 1,939 33,153 18,551 53,643 | 639,751 8.4 
1942 1,468 54, 259 14,195 69,922 | 635,650 11.0 
1943 1,646 40,667 12,007 54,320 | 572,427 9.5 
1944 1,961 29,835 13,657 45,451 | 449,838 10.1 
1945 1,877 29,325 14,373 45,575 | 543,580 8.4 
1946 2,582 40,858 27,761 71,001 | 868,661 8.2 
New Construction-=- $000 1937 458 13,680 14,368 28,506 | 244.947 11.6 
1938 1,027 12,156 12,096 25,279 | 240,549 10.5 
1939 1,509 13,481 11,283 26,275 | 258,662 10.2 
1940 3,900 22,614 9,713 36,227 | 352,302 10.3 
1941 1,604 26,814 14,673 43,091 | 491,397 8.8 
1942 1,106 45,928 10,683 57,717 | 490,318 11.8 
1943 1,296 31,681 8,353 41,330 | 422,424 9.8 
1944 1,298 16,681 7,465 25,444 | 265,819 9.6 
1945 1,341 13,098 7,086 21,525 | 320,225 6.7 
1946 — 1,664 22,894 17,476 42,034 | 577,372 Ted 
Alterations, Repairs $000 1937 296 6,501 3,189 9,986 | 106,927 9.5 
etc. 1938 305 5,882 2,879 9,066 | 112,674 8.1 
1939 439 6,409 3,603 10,451 | 114,541 9.1 
1940 247 6,024 3,290 9,561 | 121,821 7.9 
1941 334 6,339 3,879 10,552 | 148,354 theh 
1942 362 8,332 3,511 12,205 | 145,332 8.4 
1943 350 8,986 3,654 12,990 | 150,003 8.7 
1944 664 13,152 6,192 20,008 | 184,019 10.9 
1945 536 16,227 7,287 24,050 | 223,355 10.8 
1946 717 17,964 10,286 28,967 | 291,289 9.9 
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Table 46. - Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1937-46 


Building Construction- $000 


Residential 


Institutional 


Commercial 


Industrial 


$000 


$000 


$000 


$000 


For footnotes, see page 115, 


(Cont'd. ) 

Prince 

Edward Nova 

Island Scotia 
1937 200 5,163 
1938 128 5,355 
1939 283 6,758 
1940 2,418 15,020 
1941 808 17,543 
1942 554 | 32,884 
1943 570 | 24,229 
1944 494 14,958 
1945 585 | 11,110 
1946 760 21,709 
1937 67 1,874 
1938 54 1,817 
1939 92 1,720 
1940 49 1,592 
1941 95 4,042 
1942 50 4,173 
1943 19 3,676 
1944 36 1,962 
1945 142 3,161 
1946 103 4,129 
1937 13 794 
1938 we 605 
1939 i 991 
1940 2 666 
1941 4 760 
1942 3 1,342 
1943 / 1,856 
1944 55 1,576 
1945 247 2,319 
1946 378 3,618 
19378/ 59 2,284 
1938 45 1,533 
1939 42 1,272 
1940 76 1,493 
1941 52 1,414 
1942 59 1,896 
1943 22 1,740 
1944 43 2,997 
1945 82 2,464 
1946 122 4,276 
19373/ 
1938 2 1,120 
1939 - 15 1,230 
1940 75 1,480 
1941 16 5,232 
1942 23 9,437 
1943 75 7,673 
1944 19 4,545 
1945 98 2,575 
1946 144 8,614 


New 
Brunswick 


2,217 
2,289 
28717 
5,485 
9,410 
6,579 
5,505 
4,385 
4,486 
11,148 


534 
561 


Maritime 


Provinces 


7,580 
7,772 
9,758 

22,923 

27,761 

40,017 

30,304 

19,837 

16,181 

33,617 


2,475 
2,432 
2,419 
2,106 
4,757 
5,768 
4,499 
3,129 
4,865 
8,692 


1,172 
9112/ 
1,500% 
1,215 
1,149 
1,693 
2, 4132/ 
2,228 
3,403 
6,568 


3,481 
2,230 
2,058 
2,148 
1,919 
2,624 
2,400 
3,984 
3,539 
6,060 


1,746 
1,712 
1,914 
6,032 

11,228 

10,095 
5,634 
3,658 

10,921 


Canada 


130,539 
134,912 
159,041 
257,801 
374,491 
351,775 
301,885 
220,300 
288,093 
490,408 


40,676 
46,424 
55,926 
59,925 
87,586 
76,546 
63,684 
83,927 
125,524 
193,627 


13,590 
22,540 
21,214 
17,208 
15,174 
14,246 
15,148 
21,006 
30 , 450 
48 ,624 


69,550 
51,596 
35,100 
41,748 
41,157 
50,638 
26 , 440 
29,234 
42,873 
88,082 


28,891 
36,655 
80,624 
177,698 
159,547 
140,397 
71,152 
82,800 
151,506 


Per Cent 
Maritimes 
Provinces 
of Canada 


Pe 
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e 
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fable 46. = Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1937-46, 


Building Construction - (Cont'd. ) 
Other building- (includes $000 


armouries, barracks, 


hangars, etc.) 


Engineering, Harbours, Rivers,$000 


etce - 


Streets, hi ays, etc. 


Bridges, viaducts, etc.=- 


Watermains, sewers, etc.~ 


For footnotes, see page 115. 


$c00 


$000 


$000 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
194] 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


(Cont'd. ) 


Prince 


Edward 
Island 


Nova 
Scotia 


New 
Bruns- 
wick 


180 
146 
391 
3,536 
7,168 
2,254 
1,159 
641 
110 
291 


14,480 
11,925 
11,358 
6,586 
7,977 
65450 
55440 
aes 4s) 
8,001 
13,863 


10,082 
9,531 
7,498 
2,125 
2,406 
1,766 
1,784 
4,765 
5,536 

10,277 


1,575 
799 
1,636 
1,209 
1,167 
782 
766 
729 
728 
963 


188 
224 
220 
200 
313 
402 
344 
253 
467 
654 


Maritime 


Provinces 


Canada 


6,723 
55461 
12,145 
58,294 
52, 875 
71,198 
58,216 
15,001 
6,445 
8,769 


173,319 
171,768 
168,303 
164,832 
200,656 
217,279 
203,528 
153,124 
158,908 
236,491 


93,320 
90,618 
86,666 
60, 468 
68,359 
59,620 
66,583 
68,582 
78,586 
110,861 


15,727 
12,877 
10,150 
7,189 
8,125 
8,242 
6,508 
8,152 
9,781 


9,280 
12,225 
12,374 
12,267 
15,582 
16,539 
14,357 
13,641 
16,149 
27,024 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


rPRPPY 
GHAIKVDAL PEO 
eee eo @ 

0 

ere 


e 
NHWONONN ANH 


Engineering, Harbours, Rivers, etc, 
Core 


Dams, reservoirs, etc.- $000 1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


Electric stations and trans-$000 1937 
mission lines= 1938 
1939 


Docks, wharves, piers, etc.-$000 1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


All other engineering, etc. $000 1937 
Includes landing fields, 1938 
parks, canals, dredging, 1939 
pile driving, etc.) 1940 

1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


Building Trades (Jobbing)=- $000 1937 
ht aaa se... 2 kl. 1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


ee a ae a a 


For footnotes, see page 115. 
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Table 46.- Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, 


(Cont'd. ) 


Prince 
Edward 


Island 


Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1937-46 


7,257 
8,472 


96,580 
141,763 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


1 
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Table 46, - Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1937- 46 


(Cont'd. ) 
7 Per Cent 
see Nova da ple Maritime | oo as — 
Tslard Scotia wiék Provinces rovinces 
of Canada 
Building Trades (Jobbing)- (Cont'd. ) 
Blectrioal work - $000 1937 13 104 59 176 54224 3.4 
Se i 1938 i/ 125 17 2022/ | 5,360 3.82/ 
1939 1 140 68 2082/ | 4,569 4,6 2/ 
1940 12 160 53 225 5,036 4.5 
1941 16 240 75 331 7,080 4.7 
1942 45 549 65 659 8,004 8.2 
1943 i], 478 62 5402/ 7,802 6.92/ 
1944 88 836 89 | 1,013 9,279 10.9 
1945 90 1,748 189 2,027 14,193 14.3 
1946 95 952 249 1,296 20,882 6e2 
Plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning- _ $000 1937 56 606 406 1,068 16,977 6.3 
1938 59 542 297 898 16,619 5e4 
1939 78 515 362 955 15,899 620 
1940 149 583 346 1,078 17,713 Gel 
1941 113 1,660 555 2,328 21,338 10.9 
1942 123 1,169 543 1,835 21,906 8.4 
1943 / 1,520 519 2,0392/ | 22,956 8.92/ 
1944 169 1,460 567 2,196 24,974 8.8 
1945 180 1,288 639 2,107 30,249 7.0 
1946 163 1,637 1,008 2,808 46 ,030 Gel 
Brick, masonry and 
concrete $000 1937 1/ 22 22 442/ | 2,175 2.02/ 
1938 1/ 39 55 942/ | 2,168 4,32/ 
1939 +7 24 50 742/ | 2,102 3.52/ 
1940 1/ 29 45 742/ | 2,095 3.52/, 
1941 1/ 119 48 1672 3,193 5.22/, 
1942 if 54 70 1242/ | 3,166 3.92/ 
1943 17. 110 13 1832, 3,383 5.42/ 
1944 1/ 61 140 2012/ | 3,463 5.82/ 
1945 4 174 85 263 4,844 564 
1946 63 118 158 339 7,266 4,7 
Carpentry- $000 1937 2 41 40 83 1,450 5.7 
1938 1/ 74 56 1302/ | 1,863 7.02/, 
1939 a/ 118 65 1832/ | 1,954 9.42/ 
1940 4 92 80 176 2,498 To 
1941 / 105 55 1602/ | 2,391 6.72/ 
1942 3 91 55 149 2,171 6.9 
1943 26 127 57 210 2,293 9.2 
1944 19 206 86 311 3,179 9.8 
1945 22 243 165 430 4,479 9.6 
1946 9 487 197 693 6,267 2144 
Painting, decorating 
and glazing- _ $000 1937 / 124 72 1962/ | 5,544 3.52/ 
1938 i/ 157 55 2122/ | 5,721 3.72/, 
1939 1/ 169 83 2522 6,072 4.12/ 
1940 1/ 193 99 2922/ | 6,892 4,22/ 
1941 1/ 259 99 3582/, 7,603 4,72/ 
1942 17 314 101 4152/, | 7,760 5.32/, 
1943 1/ 301 101 4022/ | 9.364 4,82/ 
1944 9 958 256 1,223 12,009 1022 
1945 18 754 267 1,039 13,695 7.6 
1946 17 780 357 1,154 19,312 620 


For footnotes, see page 115. 


Table 46, = Principal Statistics of the Cons 


Building Trades (Jobbing)- (Concl'd.) 
$000 


Lathing, plastering and 
stucco- 
Sheet metal work and metal $000 
roof ing- 
Other roofing - $000 
Other trades - $000 


1/ Cannot be shown separately. 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
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truction Industry, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1937-46, 


(Conel'd. ) 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


New 
Nova Briltes Maritime Canada 
Scotia atin Provinces 


1,265 
1,205 

993 
1,187 
1,511 
1,228 
1,331 
1,505 
1,895 
2,687 


4,118 
3,918 
3,597 
5,920 
5,524 
5,105 
4,719 
4,569 
5,772 
8,950 


1,961 
2,934 
2,029 
2,739 
2,667 
3,008 
5,297 
3,556 
4,210 
5,545 


9,300 
7,654 
8,644 
9,410 
13,697 
14,247 
12,869 
13,899 
17,243 
24,825 


2/ Prince Edward Island not included in total for Maritimes, 

3/ Commercial and industrial figures were combined in 1937. 

4/ Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick not included in total for Maritimes, 
5/ Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia not included in total for Maritimes. 


Per Ceat 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


2,5°7/ 
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SECTION 8 = WATER POWER-CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS 


The water powers of the Maritime Provinces, although comparatively small, constitute 
a valuable economic resource which is supplemented by power derived from coal. In both New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia are numsrous rivers upon which economic sites for power development 
are within reasonable transmission distances of the principal cities and towns, while other 
sites are advantageously situated for the exploitation of natural resources, Prominent among 
the power developments are those on the Mersey in Nova Scotia and the St. John in New Bruns- 
wick, The water power sites in Prince Edward Island are limited by the smallness of the 
streams to supplying power for small mills or for limited commnity use. Immense potential 
power exists in the tides of the Bay of Fundy and the feasibility of their utilization for this 
purpose is being studied. 


The water powers of the Maritime Provinces are capable of developing a minimum of 
92,400 horse power, and by the creation of storage basins can develop six or seven times that 
amount. In Nova Scotia,where the minimum continuous water power is estimated at 20,800 horse 
power there are already installed, through the establishment of storage basins, water wheels and 
turbines with a total capacity of 133,384 horse power. In New Brunswick, where the minimum con- 
tinuous water power is 68,600 horse power, installations total 155,547 horse power, In Prince 
Edward Island,the individual falls are of small capacity and many were developed before the days 
of electricity to drive sawmills, grist mills, ete. The growth of hydraulic installations in 
the Maritimes and in Canada from 1890 down to the present time is shown in Table 47. Naturally, 
in view of their greater maturity, hydraulic installation in the Maritimes constitutes a much 
larger proportion of the possible than in the other provinces. 


Hydraulic installation may be considered under three main headings: Central Electric 
Stations, Pulp and Paper Mills, and Installations in Other Industries. The major part of the 
installation in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is in central electric stations. In New Bruns- 
wick,15.5 per cent of the turbine installation is in pulp and paper mills, a considerably higher 
proportion than in any other province, Nova Scotia, with 8.9 per cent of the total in pulp and 
paper mills,is surpassed only by New Brunswick and British Columbia. In total power for pulp 
and paper the Maritime Provinces are, of course, far surpassed by Quebec and Ontario. In Prince 
Edward Island,but 22 per cent of the turbine installation is in central electric stations and 
78 per cent in industries other than pulp and paper. A breakdown of turbine installation by main 
divisions is shown in Table 48 and summary statistics of the central electric station industry 
in the Maritime Provinces and Canada are shown in Table 49, 


The use of water for development of power in Canada is a Crown right which it sometimes 
exercises and sometimes transfers to incorporated companies, The development of electric energy 
in New Brunswick has been largely comected with the production of pulp and paper and commercial 
companies still control a great deal of the power, although the New Brunswick Power Commission, 
established in 1920,has since organized public utility services somewhat on the same lines as 
those of Ontario, providing both hydro-electric and thermal-electric power. Major pulp and 
paper enterprises at Liverpool, Nova Scotia, and Dalhousie, New Brunswick, are so supplied. 


The Nova Scotia Power Commission was established in 1919, its function ani policy being 
the supply of electric power and energy by the most economical means available. The Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1937 greatly increased the possibilities for retail service. It provides for 
financial assistance to equalize cost and revenue of extensions qualifying under the Power 
Commission Act. In 1941,an amendment to the Act authorized the Commission, subject to approval 
of the Governor-in-Council, to regulate and control the generation, transformtion, transmission, 
distribution, supply, and use of power, in the province. 


Summary statistios of publicly-owned central electric stations in the Maritimes are shown 
in Table 50, 
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Table 47,- Hydraulic Turbine Horsepower Installed in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
Specified Years 1890 - 1946 


——. — 


Per Cent Installation per 


Prince iti 1000 population 
Year Edward Nova New Maritime ee ae : 
Island | Scotia | Brunswick Previnces of canada eee 

HePe H.P. H.P. HeP. He. 
1890 1,283 12,308 2,405 15,996 70,796 15 
1895 B22 13,964 2,550 17,826 86,754 17 
1900 1,521 19,810 4,601 25,932 173,323 33 
1905 1,663 26,563 8,594 36,820 454,209 8.1 76 
1910 1,760 31,476 11,197 44,433 977,171 4.5 140 
1915 1,942 33,596 15,405 50,943 2,105,492 204 264 
1920 2,233 37,623 21,976 61,832 2,515,559 2.5 294 
1926 2,274 66,147 47,131 115,552 4,549,383 2.5 481 
1930 2,439 114,224 133,681 250,344 6,125,012 AT 600 
1933 2,439 112,167 133,681 248 , 287 7,332,070 3.4 690 
1939 2.617 Tel, 727 133,347 267,681 8,289,212 3.2 736 
1940 2,617 139,217 133,347 275,181 8,584,438 Bee 754 
1941 2,617 139,217 133,347 275,181 8,845,038 3el 769 
1942 2,617 134,084 133,347 270,048 9,216,205 2.9 791 
1943 2,617 133,384 133,347 269,348 | 10,214,513 2.6 865 
1944 2,617 133,384 133,347 269,348 | 10,283,763 2.6 859 
1945 2,617 133,384 133,347 269,348 | 10,283,610 2.6 649 
1946 2,617 133,384 133,347 269,348 | 10,312,123 2.6 838 


Table 48.- Developed Water Power in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, by Industries, December Sl, 
1939 and 1946 


Turbine Installation 


In Pulp and In Other 
/ Industries 9/ ee 


Paper Mills 4 


In Central Elec-_ 
tric Stations } 4 


D 
1939 EO H.P. 
Prince Edward Island 579 2,617 
Nova Scotia 97,368 131,717 
New Brunswick 104,710 133,347 
Total Maritime Provinces 202,657 39,552 25,472 267,681 
Cahada 7,292,499 649,801 346,912 8,289,212 
Per Cent Maritime Provinces : 
of Canada 268 6el leo See 
1946 
Prince Edward Island 579 - 2,038 2,617 
Nova Scotia 107,539 11,884 13,961 133,384 
New Brunswick 104,710 20,694 7,943 133,347 
Total Maritime Provinces 212,828 32,578 23,942 269,348 
Canada 9,349,904 633,441 328,778 10,3512.123 
Per Cent Maritime Provinces 
of Canada 265 Sel 7.3 26 


as Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 

2/ Includes only water power actually developed and directly used by pulp and paper com- 
panies, In addition, this industry is the greatest purchaser of central station power. 

3/ Includes only water power actually developed by industries other than the central electric 
station and pulp and paper industries, These industries also provide a broad market for 
the power sold by the central electric stations. 
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Table 49.- Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1939 and 


BWR eS, 


Stations 
Capital invested 
Net revenue from sale of power $ 
Power equipment scapacity- 
Total primary power (main 
plant only) 
Water wheels and turbines 
Steam reciprocating engines 
Steam turbines 
Gas and oil engines 


Kilowatt hours generated 


Customers 
Domestic service 
Commercial light 
Power (small) 
Power (large) 
Street lighting 


Persons employed 
Salaries and wages 


bE 


Stations 
Capital. invested 
Net revenue from sale of power $ 
Power equipment capacity- 
Total primary power (main 
plant only) 
Water wheels and turbines 
Steam reciprocating engines 
Steam turbines 
Gas and oil engines 
Kilowatt hours generated 
Customers 
Domestic service 
Commercial light 
Power (small) 
Power (large) 
Street lighting 
Persons employed 
Salaries and wages 


1945 


Scotia 


46 
36,3579 
5,548 


159,749 


436 , 269 


74,699 
62,0354 
10,3568 
2,058 
163 

76 


1,128 
1,210 


47 


556 8,362 


9,215 | 204,440 
363 | 108,265 
- 1,800 
6,680 | 92,116 
e.172 2,459 
16,753 | 600,429 


7,757 | 98,689 
6,387 | 84,011 
1,226 | 11,846 
122 2,565 

8 188 

14 79 

85 1,097: 
118 1,727 


1/ Affected by power purchased from other provinces. 


New 


Brunswick 


a2 
34,468 
3,839 


459,546 
54,513 
46,485 

6,570 
1,033 
186 
39 


527 
599 


14 


1/ 


67 
72,249 
9,713 


507,510 
201,197 
3,455 
100,273 
2,585 


903,562 


135,375 
113,586 
18,108 
3,199 
357 

125 


1,728 
1,883 


, 70 


(Not collected) 
5,6402, 


149,762 
107,010 
2,080 
59,380 
1,292 
598,700 


71,127 
62,175 
7,445 
1,312 
131 

64 

658 
798 


14,558 


363,417 
215,638 
3,880 
158,176 
5,923 
1,215,882 


177,573 
152,573 
20,517 
3,999 
327 

157 
1,840 
2,643 


611 
1,564,603 
151,881 


7,607,122 
7,240,983 
10,462 
319,908 
55,769 


28,538,030 


1,941,663 
“1,625,672 
262,590 
43,896 
9,267 
2,238 


18,848 
28,225 


600 


215,105 


9,666,947 
9,216,564 
8,527 
393,291 
48,565 
40,130,054 


2,333,230 
1,987,360 
285,402 
46,955 
10,955 
2,558 
21,283 
39,521 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 


wo 
Mm oO SUK Sa) ides! I NR AD 
Nw MOMNoodon BHNWOWd 


Hoe 

NADRDADAIANYN ANATAnWA 
° e ° e eo e e e es e e ° 

AYRHONNMADM CNHMHAAD 
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Table50.-Summary Statistics of Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations in the Maritime Provinces and 
Canada, 1939 and 1945 


Prince 3 Per Cent 
ova New Maritime Maritime 
ee Scotia Brunswick Provinces genase Provinces 
of Canada 
1939 P.C, 
Power plants No. 25 5 52 184 17.4 
Customers No. 27,620 50,436 59,238 1,052,245 5.6 
Domestic service No. 22,983 27,103 50,986 898,569 Sat 
Commercial light No. ig iis 2,823 6,826 125, 256 5.4 
Power (small) No. 749 365 1,161 21,791 525 
Power (large) Noo 85 126 212 5,679 Sar 
Street lighting Now 32 19 55 950 5.6 
Electric energy generated 8000 kwh. 254,189 59,292 514,634 7,047,092 4.5 
Power equipment- 
Total primary power (main 
plant only) H.P. 84,160 29,440 114,835 2,221,490 5o@ 
Water wheels and turbines Hers 80,805 12,860 93,665 2,014,500 4.6 
Steam reciprocating engines H.P. = - ” 4,878 - 
Steam turbines HP. 2,658 16,380 19,038 185,628 10.5 
Gas and oil engines Hoke 697 200 2,132 16,484 12.9 
19465 
Power plants No. 6 34 208 16,35 
Customers Noo 42,539 76,989 1,566,676 4.9 
Domestic service No. 38,297 67,778 1,344,624 5.0 
Commercial light Noo 3,547 7,567 183,610 4.1 
Power (small) No. 604 1,416 30,635 4.6 
Power (large) No. 48 145 6,699 oee 
Street lighting No. 43 83 1,108 75 
Electric energy generated 000 kwh. 121,442 385,649 | 14,599,016 2.6 
Power equipment= 
Total primary power (main 
plant only) i) 39,932 130,672 3,460,272 3.8 
Water wheels and turbines HOPS 12,860 94,905 3,118,324 3,0 
Steam reciprocating engines H.P. - = 7,575 - 
Steam turbines HP. 26,380 32,321 307,260 10.5 
Gas and oil engines. Hehe 692 3,446 27,015 12.6 


CHAPTER V. - LABOUR 


SECTION 1, - THE GOVERNMENT IN RELATION TO LABOUR 


The Dominion Department of Labour 


The Department of Labour of Canadawas established ir 1900 as the agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment charged with the administration of lebour legislation. During the War the Department's activities 
were widely expanded. 


At the present time, in addition tothe statutory duty of disseminating information concern- 
ing labour and industrial matters, the Minister is responsible for the administration of certain 
statutes: Conciliation and Labour Act; Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935; Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942; Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940; Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946; 
and Government Annuities Act. The Fair Wages Policy is incorporated, with respect to public and sub- 
sidized works in the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, but with respect to equipment and supplies for 
Government use it is embodied in Orders in Council. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, enacted 
first in 1907, was suspended by the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations (P.c. 1003) of February 17, 1944, were designed to 
facilitate collective bargaining and the settlement of labour disputes in order to stimlate the pro- 
duction of war materials. The Regulations applied to transport and communication agencies extending 
beyond the boundaries of one province and, by authority of the War Measures Act, to certain specified 
industries deemed essential to the prosecution of the War or to the life of the community. In addi- 
tion, if the Legislature of a province so vunacted, the Regulations were applied to other industries with- 
in its borders. This action was taken in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick as well as in Ontario, Manitoba, 
and British Columbia, 


Of the wartime regulations made under the authority of the War Measures Act, 1917. and continued 
under the National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, the Wages Control Order was relaxed by stages and, 
on November 28, 1946, it was rescinded; the Selective Service Regulations for the control of manpower 
were repealed gradually, the last of such controls being removed on April 1, 1947. The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, 1944, (P.C. 1003) lapsed on May 15, 1947 with respect to those labour relations 
which fell within provincial jurisdiction. 


Previncial Labour Departments 


Labour legislation in Canada is, for the most part, a matter for Provincial Legislatures since 
it usually governs, in some respect, the contracts of service between employer and employee or the con- 
tracts between members of a trade union which form the basis of the union, or it regulates conditions in 
local work places, The right to contract is a civil right and the British North America Act grants to 
the provinces power to enact laws in relation to “civil rights" and, with certain exceptions, "local works 
and undertakings", 


In each province except Prince Edward Island a special Department or Bureau is charged with the 
administration of labour laws, Factory legislation and shops legislation in most provinces prohibit 
child labour, regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide for safety and health. Other 
labour statutes in most provinces include minimum wage legislation and maximum-hours laws, laws for the 
settlement of industrial disputes, legislation to ensure freedom of association and promote collective 
bargaining, and laws to provide for apprenticeship and the licensing of certain classes of workmen. The 
Industrial Standards Acts in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and the 
Fair Wage Act in Manitoba enable the wages and hours of work agreed upon by representatives of employers 
and employed to be made legal throughout the industry concerned. Workmen's compensation laws in all pro- 
vinces except Prince Edward Island are administered by independent Boards. ’ 


Space limitations do not permit any extended treatment here of labour legislation. Unemployment 
Insurance and Workmen's Compensation, however, are treated in greater detail later in this Chapter. 
Further information regarding the work of the various Departments of Labour, labour legislation, eto., 
may be obtained from the publications of the Dominion and Provincial Departments of Labour, or upon appli- 
cation to the Deputy Ministers of Labour of the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
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SECTION 2, - THE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 
OF THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


The numbers and percentages of the population of the Maritime Provinces in gainful Reaipationy 
at the last four decennial censuses with comparable all-Canada totals, are shown in Tablel. The percent- 
age of the male population of working ages in gainful occupations has, on the whole, been declining in 
the Maritime Provinces as in other parts of Canada. Prince Edward Island is an exception to the general 
trend, the gainfully occupied forming a somewhat higher proportion of the population of working age in 
1941 than in 1911. Census tabulations by age groups indicate that the decline in the proportion of 


males of working age in gainful occupations has been largely due to the raising of the school-leaving age 
and to earlier retirement. 


In the Maritimes as in every other province, the number of females in gainful occupations has 
increased considerably since 1911. In Nova Scotia there were 164 females to every 1,000 males in gain- 
ful occupations in 1911 and 209 to every 1,000 in 1941 (including Active Service). Comparable figures 
for New Brunswick are 160 and 202; for Prince Edward Island, 141 and 169; and for Canada as a whole, 

155 and 227, The ratio of females to males in gainful occupations is lower in the Maritimes than in 
the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario and Quebec but higher than in the western provinces. 


WA A gainful occupation is defined in the Census as one “by which the person who pursues it 
earns money or in which he assists in the production of marketable goods", 


Table 1. - Number and Per Cent of the Population 102/ Years and Over in Gainful Occupations, by 
Sex, for the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 19]i - 1941 
Per Cent of Population 


Per Cent of 
Number Total Population 10)/years and over 
Wate 


Female 
Prince Edward Island- 


1911 27,956 3,950 10.74 
1921 27,052 4,054 11.86 
1931 27,818 4,348 13.01 
19412/ 30,462 5,137 14,12 
19413/ 26,088 5,113 14.05 

Seotia- 

= 1911 148,991 | 24,370 13.18 
1921 156,777 | 28,779 14,53 
1931 153,151 | 27,936 14,30 
19412/, 177,514 | 37,137 16,45 
1941° 153,941 | 37,032 16.38 
swick= 

et eee 103,275 | 16,491 12.74 
1921 112,944 | 19,864 13.89 
1931 117,933 | 22,072 14.60 
19412/ 136,556 | 27,538 15.75 
19413/ 119,341 27,474 15.71 

‘ake 1911 2,358,813 | 364,821 i 
1921 2,683,019 | 490,150 15.27 
1931 3,261,371 | 665,859 17.04 
19412/ 3,676,563 | 833,972 18.26 
19413/ 3,363,111 | 832,840 4 


1/ 14 years and over in 1941. 
27 Including persons on Active Service. 
3/ Not including persons on Active Service. 
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The numbers and parcentazes of the gainfully occupied population by industrial groups in the Nari- 
time Provinces in 1941 with comparable figures for Canada as a whole, according to the 1941 Census, are 
shown in Table 2. Agriculture provided employment for 51.5 per cent of all gainfully occupied males in 
the Maritimes in 1941, as compared with 15.2 per cert in manufacturing, the next major industry. Transpor- 
tation ranked third with 9.0 per cent, and trade fourth with 8.7 per cent of the gainfully occupied males in 
the Maritimes, Service and construction industries each gave employment to 6.8 per cent of the gainful male 
workers in these provinces, -A\griculture is of the same relative importance in the Maritimes as in Canada as 
2 whole as an occupational field for males, Fishing and trapping, forestry and logging, mining and construc- 
tion are relatively more important in the Maritimes than in the Dominion as a whole. 


Service industries gave employment to 67.2 per cent of all gainfully occupied females in the Mari- 
time Provinces in 1941, the largest proportion (42.2 per cent) being employed ir personal service as domestic 
servants, housekeepers, etc., while 21.5 per cent were in professional service mainly as teachers and nurses. 
Trade ranked second and manufacturing third, providing employment for 15.35 and 9.8 per cent, respectively, 
of all gainfully occupied females in the Maritimes. Service ard trade industries were relatively more im- 
portant in the Maritimes than in the Dominion as occupational fields for women. 


Table 2, - Numbers and Percentages of Gainfully Occupied Males and Femles 14 Years of Age and Over, by 
Industrial Groups, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1941 Census 


Prince Edward Maritime Pro- a7 
Teiand Nova Sootia | New Brunswick winaca Canada 


Industrial Group 
Male | wate | Fonaie | ere | ronnie 
; NO Noe NO. NOo NOe NOe NOo 

Agrioulture.....sescceece| 16,560 312 | 36,944 653 | 41,155 19,146 
Fishing, trapping....cecre 3} 10,841 8 | 4,266 365 
Forestry and logging...ec. ~ 6,494 44 | 13,382 483 
Mining, quarrying..cccooee - 16,758 33 | 1,742 584 
Manufacturing...cccrcecoe 212 | 25,664 | 3,587 | 18,405 182,165 
Vegetable products...ce 10 1,390 675 Deon 19,990 
Animal products8.coscce 56| 1,841 238 | 1,274 15,010 
Textile products....0. 67] 1,148 | 1,824 919 81,621 

Wood and paper pro- 

ANGESE/Aiaree ete Orseten 60| 6,818 438 | 8,504 18,804 
fron and its products. 16} 12,716 318 5,181 313,180 22,588 
Won-ferrous metal pro- 

GUCTS ceccsccceccccrcce 2 357 1k 448 53,442 9,877 
Non-metallic mineral 

PFOdUCtS eooccccccvcce 1 886 27 448 24,704 2,509 
Chemical products .secoe - 340 32 217 26,966 6,542 

Miscellaneous products - 168 24 197 14,233 5,424 
Electricity, gas, and 
WACGrececctsccccececsvas 2 1,038 74 501 23,595 2,011 
Constructions...cccccccce 2) 12,477 UNI BATH Ae) 20,455 218,732 1,489 
Transportation and comm- 
unications.coccccccsccce 96 | 13,877 905 | 11,788 26,841 246,855} 19,755 
Steam railway...ccccece 9| 5,045 90} 6,679 185 | 12,230 284 118,981 3,290 
Electric railwayeccece - 204 “i 88 1 292 8 11,759 424 
Road transportation... ZV} 2,768 42; 1,875 24} 4,923 67 54,091 887 
Water transportation... 2| 4,778 94) 2,483 28| 7,535 124 618 
Communications..cccecece 81 854 659 501 449| 1,421; 1,189 13,790 
Othereesccccccsocccee 3 228 13 162 7 440 235 746 
Trad@ccccccccccsccccceces 672 | 14,542 | 5,766] 9,843) 4,188) 26,171] 10,626 112,783 
Retallevescseccecescce 623 | 11,043 5,180 7,551 3,655 | 20,082 9,458 96,979 
Wholesale....cccccccece 49} 3,499 S86 neces 533| 6,089! 1,168 15,804 
Finance, insurance.....oe 86 |) 1,665 761} 1,092 527 2,931} 1,374 28,369 
Seorvic0<s:taes sanerec eee 3,690 | 10,804 | 24,942 7,980} 18,128) 20,196] 46,760 460,764 
Professional...cccccce 1,259 | 3,393 | 7,757] 2,483] 5,981} 6,469| 14,997 165,140 
PUbLAG ciaigis ere's sive iciaierale 105 | 4,270] 1,251] 3,027 704} 7,776} 2,050 27,946 
Recreational....cocces 4 379 93 364 93 796 5,072 
BuSineSS.cecccccccccecs 12 204 62 97 38 313 3,100 
POLSOnal cicists se sicics.s0 sie 2,510 | 2,558] 15,779} 2,009) 11,312] 4,842 261,506 
Not stated epescccte ccc cas 58 | 2,837 187} 2,419 152] 5.974 4,926" 
All Industries (not in- 
cluding Active Service).| 26,088] 5,113 |153,941 37,0327119,341| 27,474]299,370 832,840 
All Industries (includ- 
ing Active Service).....|30,462| 5,137 |177,514|] 37,1371 136,556 27,538) 344,532 833,972 


1/ Not including Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
2/ Inoludes Printing. 
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Table 2, - Numbers and Percentages of Gainfully Ocoupied Males and Females 14 Years of Age and Over, by 
Industrial Groups, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1941 Census - (Conol'd. ) 


x REESE nets Nova Scotia ay eben se canada2/ 
Industrial Group 

Male Maio [Poxaie 

All Industries (not includ- P.Co P.C. Ce P.Co 
ing Active Service).....seeeses | 100.0 100.0 0.0 00 100.0 
IAP ITTORULOMINO sieiateie els arevelbierelsisiele oie ee 62.7. 24.0 1.8 34 5 2 208 

Wishing patrappingy secs e-s'ecies 6 sles 6.0 7.0 - 306 5.6 - 1.5 - 
Forestry and loggings....ccccore 0.8 4,2 0.1 11.2 6.7 0.1 2.8 0.1 
MAMIE GUAT GY. LNE ss siseisicle ties es ee - 10.9 Ol 15 62 Ol 2.8 0.1 
Manufacturing. ..ccccccccesccscce 5.5 16.7 9.7 15.4 1.0 15,2 9.8 Se4} 21.9 
Vegetable productd...scccccee 0.4 0.9 1.8 1.0 1.6 0.9 a6 1.8 204 
Arima Te POU UC US siecle cele aie eisisle o's 0.9 Dee 0.6 1.1 1.8 1.1 ial 1.7 1.8 
Textile products ese. secccecce 0.2 0.8 4,9 0.8 4.6 0.7 4.5 202 9.8 
Wood and paper products2/.... 1.5 4.4 lee Tel abs 565 1.4 4.9 Led 
Iron and its products,....ceo Zee 8.35 0.9 4.3 0.5 6.2 OST 9.3 met 
Non-ferrous metal products... 0.2 0.2 vs 0.4 002 Ocs Onl 1.6 1.2 
Non-metallic mineral products 0.1 0.6 0.1 0.4 OoL 0.4 0.1 0.7 0.3 
Chemical products, .ecccccccce = 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 Og) 0.8 0.8 
Miscellaneous products.....c0 - 0.1 Oe7 0.2 0.5 Ol 0.2 0.4 0.6 
Electricity, gas and water... 0.2 0.7 0.2 0.4 0.1 0.5 0.2 0.7 0.2 
CONSEUUCIE VON csc ccs clele vlelcicls © cleleie s 4.6 aes 0.2 507 0.1 6.8 0.1 6.5 0.2 
Transportation and communication 4.5 9.0 204 9.9 2.5 9.0 24 7.9 204% 
Steam railway... ecreccsveccecee 1.9 3.5 0.2 5.6 0.7 4.1 0.4 3.5 0.4 
Blectriol rail wayccccsccccsc se - Ol - 0.1 = 0.1 0.3 = 
Road transportationes...cccce lel 1.8 1.6 Od 1.6 1.6 0.1 
Water transportationss....ceoe 1.1 3.1 Zed OFL 205 1,0 O01 
Communication....s.cccsccesce 0.2 0.6 0.4 1.6 0.5 0.5 1.7 
OGIO eis tettiele o° bin olele/broieie s) eevee e'6 0.2 On 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.1 
DEC AAS Gado COO OED O TODO Ie 6.8 9.9 15.6 8.2 2 8.7 0.5 13,5 
RO GA Sieinisis'e\e:0/se:eiejoisie o/s o's'sie'ee 567 7.2| 14.0 6.5 cs) 6.7 8.0; 11.6 
WROLBSH Ort sslsisisicleleleleseisie sis o'6 Veil 260 1.6 1.9 9 2.0 2.5 1.9 
Finance, insurance.....cccccesco 0.7 Let 2.0 0.9 9 1.0 1.8 504 
SOTAVAMCG sss ice cictevele. sie e ip cisisieie clase sie 54 7.0 67.4 6.7 0 6.8 9.9 55.5 
BrOL OBST ONA Ly ..ccn els sie sives sive PS) 202] 20.9 rel 8 Zee 2.9] 19.8 
trial Grateretetelersie| iets ioe eielelelslare;e.c:s 1.8 2.8 34 25 6 Zao 3.35 3.0 
Recreational. ...-csccsccsccos 0.2 Ose 0.3 0.3 3 0.5 0.4 04 
BUSANIO GSisies.o'c ote bine enielee eee ce = 0.1 0.2 O.2 1 0.1 0.5 0.4 
EEN aL AG Se SADOOUDOCOOOONTO Te. 1.7} 42.6 Vou 2 1.6 5.0} 51.4 
NOGES CA UOU ee cies 0c 0 <iv's v.ad'en 0:0 0 2.8 1.8 0.5 2.0 6 2.0 1.2 0.6 


1/ Not including Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
2/ Includes printing. 


SECTION 3, ~ EMPLOYMENT 


Since 1921 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made monthly surveys of employment in major indust- 
ries excluding agriculture, domestic and personal service and government administration. The broad indust- 
rial groups covered by these surveys are: logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation and 
storage, communications, trade, services (chiefly hotels, restaurants and laundries) and finance. From 
April 1, 1941, the surveys of employment were extended to cover the current earnings of those in recorded 
employment and since late in 1944, monthly data on man-hours and hourly earnings have been collected. Enquir- 
ies into the sex distribution of the persons on the payrolls of reporting establishments were undertaken on a 
monthly basis commencing February 1, 1946, replacing the annual and semi-annual surveys of the past few years. 
For practical reasons associated with problems of collection, the current enquiries are limited to firms and 
branches ordimrily employing 15 persons or over. The general employment indexes for the Maritime Provinoes 
and other economic areas since 1921 are shown in Table 3, Index numbers of employment by industries, for the 
Maritime Provinces and for Canada as a whole,are shown in Table 4. 
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Employment conditions in the different parts of the Dominion have responded in much the same way to 
the general factors governing business with the deviations due mainly to the varying industrial distribu- 
tion existing in the different areas, The record shows a general upswing of employment in the late 1920's 
with the Maritimes reaching the peak in 1930 instead of in 1929, as did the other economic areas; a general 
decline to the trough of the depression in 1933; a moderate upward movement broken by a recession in three 

‘ ef the economic areas including the Maritimes in 1938 which, in the case of the Maritimes, continued to 
1939; and a general upswing as the war stimulation to industry became effective, with the establishment of 
successive new all-time highs and the virtual disappearance of the seasonal fluctuations in employment nor- 
mally characteristic of the situation in many industries in Canada. The general employment index for the 
Maritimes reached its wartime high in 1944 with the yearly average 65.7 per cent above the 1939 level. The 
high point for the Dominion was in 1943 when the index was 61.6 per cent above 1939. These figures, too, 
were the highest on record, 


The year 1945 saw general recessions from wartime peaks as industry reconverted from war to peace, 
Employment held up better in the Maritimes than elsewhere in Canada, the general employment index for that 
region declining 2.2 per cent from the peak, as compared with a 4.9 per cent decline for the Dominion as a 
whole, 


The general employment index for 1946 was 3.9 per cent below that for 1945 and 6.0 per cent below 
its wartime peak in the case of the Maritimes. For the Dominion as a whole, the general employment index 
for 1946 was 1.1] per cent below that for 1945 and 5.9 per cent below the wartime peak, Employment in 
manufacturing declined 12.4 per cent in the Maritimes and 8.5 per cent in Canada as a whole in 1946, as 
compared with 1945. Employment in mining, communications, construction, and trade increased in 1946 in the 
Maritimes while in the Dominion as a whole smployment increased in all industries except manufacturing. 


Employment in manufacturing in 1946 was greatly affected by several factors opposite in effect and 
unequal in weight. Some of the more important of these were: the cancellation or completion of war con- 
tracts; the continuation of the process of reconversion from wartime to peace time production which in many 
cases had commenced in 1945; the existence of widespread industrial disputes causing large time losses and 
indirectly resulting in curtailment of production or services in many industries other than those in which 
the workers were on strike; continued shortages of materials in certain industries; the great demand for 
commodities both at home and abroad in the immediate postwar period; and the establishment of many new busi- 
ness enterprises - in many cases the fulfilment of plans which had been impossible under wartime conditions. 
Enployment in manufacturing in the Maritimes and British Columbia showed the most pronounced declines, Ale 
though unusual conditions, in many respects, prevailed in 1946 it is interesting to note that the year was 
featured by a return to a more normal distribution of employment as between the heavy and light manufactur- 
ed goods industries than had been the case for several years. The year 1946, too, saw a return to a more 
normal sex distribution in manufacturing according to prewar standards than in any of the later years of the 
Ware 

The greatest recession in manufacturing employment in the Maritimes in 1946 took place in the iron 
and steel group. There were smaller losses in the lumber, textile, and certain other divisions,partly re- 
sulting from industrial disputes. The pulp and paper group, on the whole, showed heightened activity. 


The completion or cancellation of war contracts had a particularly marked effect upon the employment 
situation in Nova Scotia where the level of activity during the war had been above that generally indicated 
in the Dominion. Industrial disputes also had an especially important effect upon the situation in this pro- 
vince. The general employment index fell from 192.4 in 1945 to 180.2 in 1946, The figures in the immediately 
preceding years were: 1944, 199.3; 1943, 203.13 1942, 196.1; and 1941, 170.9. The index of employment in 
New Brunswick in 1946 at 164.2 was slightly below the previous year of 165.5. The index of employment in 
Prince Edward Island averaged 153.6 in 1946 as compared with 125.4 in 1945, and with the previous high of 
132.8 in 1944. 


In 1947, the dispute in the coal fields of Nova Scotia involved many workers for a lengthy periode 
On March 1, 1947, the index of employment in mining in the Maritimes was 20.5 as compared with 104.9 at the 
same date in 1946, The September 1, index reflects the settlement of the strike although the index at 98.4 
was still 8.4 per cent below the corresponding figure for the previous year. The manufacturing index for 
the Maritimes was lower than in 1946 in the earlier part of the year. By September ], however, it was 7.2 
per cent higher than at the similar date in 1946. The index for eight leading industries in the Maritimes 
behaved similarly with the September 1, 1947 index 7.4 per cent above the index for September 1, 1946. The 
corresponding indexes for Canada as a whole, on the other hand, moved at considerably higher levels in 1947 
than in 1946, For further details see Tables 3 and 4, 


Table 3, = Index Numbers of Enployment by Economic Areas, Specified Dates 1921-47 


1921 - Average 


1923 - ul 
1925 - p 
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Table 4. = Index Numbers of Employment by Industries, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Dates 
1923-47 


1926 = 100 


Maritime Provinces 


1925 - Average | 112.5 go. | 115.5] 102.3 93.3 88.4 96.4 | 103.6 | 105.7 
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Table 4. - Index Numbers of Employment by Industries, Maritixe Provinces and Canada, Specified Dates 
1923 - 47 (Concl'd. ) 


1926 = 100 
Manufac— hie Comminica- | Transpor—| Construc-— . Bight 
Logging tone sehion enn Services| Trade jtesfing 


1923 - Average 100.3 80.9 87.9 92.1| 95.8 
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A comparison of employment trends in manufacturing, transportation, and trade since 1926 in 
the five economic areas is shown in Chart 2. 


The strong similarity in the major movements of the ourves in manufacturing is particularly 
interesting in view of the variations in the industrial distribution of the persons engaged in manu- 
facturing from East to West. The general upswing in the later 1920's was succeeded by a recession 
that reached its lowest level in the Maritimes as in three other economic areas of Canada in 1933, 
and thereafter, a moderate but continuous recovery to 1937, In the slackening of manufacturing opera- 
tions which then ensued, the Maritimes were particularly affected, the index dropping sharply to the 
lowest level of any of the economic’ areas in 1938, With the war stimulation, employment in manufactur- 
ing in the Maritimes,as in Canada, rose to successive new all-time highs. Between 1939 and 1943, the 
manufacturing employment index rose by 98.1 per cent for the Maritimes and by 101.4 per cent for 
Canada, The gain in iron and steel was particularly outstanding, the Maritime index rising from 108.7 
in 1939 to 347.8 in 1944, while the all-Canada index rose from 97.6 to 330.6 in the same period. The 
manufacturing employment index continued upward in 1944 for the Maritimes while the trend for the 
other economic areas, except the Prairies, was reversed. However, as shown in Chart 2, the wartime 
curve in manufacturing remained lower for the Maritimes than for any other economic area except the 
Prairies, The manufacturing index for the Maritimes fell from the record high of ell. 8 in 1944 to 
196.7 in 1945, and in 1946 to 172.3, the lowest level of all the economic areas. 


Employment in transportation has shown a fair measure of uniformity in the different areas, 
though the similarity in movements is less striking than in manufacturing. The curve for the Mari- 
times, despite some short upward swings, was generally lower than that for the Dominion as a whole un- 
til the war years when, with the pronounced activity in the Eastern Ports, the Maritimes' curve shot 
sharply upward, overtopping by a substantial degree that for any other area, In 1939, the transporta- 
tion employment index for the Maritimes was 76.1 and, for the Dominion as a whole, 85.6. In 1945, 
comparable figures were 156.0 and 124.5. In 1946, the transportation employment index declined 14,6 
per cent in the Maritimes, while in all other economic areas the upward trend continued. 


The trade employment curve for the Maritimes, it will be noted from Chart 2, moved in con- 
formity with the general trend, though generally at a lower level, with the exception of the Prairies 
and, at times, British Columbia, The large volume of purchasing power associated with new high levels: 
of employment and earnings as a result of the war caused the trade employment curve for the Maritimes 
to move sharply upward, overtopping all other economic areas from the middle of 1941 onwards. In 
1947, the trade employment indexes for both the Maritimes and the Dominion continued to move upward to 
successive new all-time highs. 


Employment in construction has tended to be at a relatively higher level in the Maritimes 
than in the Dominion as a whole as compared with 1926, especially during the war years, largely as 4 
result of work on defence projects. The peak for both was reached in 1942, with the Maritime index 
at 294.7 n the Dominion index at 130.3. Both indexes continued downward in 1943 and 1944 but in 
1945 the upward movement was resumed and continued in 1946 and 1947, In 1946, the Maritime index of 
employment in construction was 257,35 and the Dominion index 129.5. At September 1, 1947, the index of 
employment in construction in the Maritimes was 373.5, while’for Canada as a whole the corresponding 
index was 179.9. 


Employment in mining rose somewhat during the early war years, but later declined mainly be- 
cause of the drift of labour to the armed services and to other industries, The peak for the Mari- 
times of 115.0, and for the Dominion of 176.6, occurred in 1941. For both the Maritime Provinoes and 
Canada the index of employment in mining was considerably higher in 1946 than in 1945, The drastic 
effect of the coal strike in the Maritimes upon the 1947 indexes is apparent from Table 4. 


Chart 2 
EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
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Employment of Women -151- 


Information as to the sex distribution of employed persons in the Dominion has been collected 
by the Bureau at intervals since October 1, 1942, and monthly from January, 1946. Women constitute 
a lower proportion of all employees in the Maritimes than in any other of the five economic areas of 
Canada, largely as a result of the imustrial distribution existing therein. However, in the Maritimes, 
as elsewhere, the employment of women increased substantially during the war. The proportion of women 
in recorded employment in the Maritimes inoreased from 13,3 per cent of the total at October 1, 1942, to 
16.8 per cent at April 1, 1945, declining thereafter, The recorded peak in women's employment in the 
Dominion as a whole was reached at October 1, 1944, at which date women oonstituted 27.1 per cent of all 
persons recorded in the employment survey of that date. (See Table 6.). 


Of the industries covered, ths greatest number of women employed in the Maritimes, as in 
Canada, is in manufacturing, followed by trade, and services. In manufacturing, the ratio of women 
employees to men is much less in the durable goods industries such as iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals, electrical apparatus, etc., than in the manufacture of non-durable goods. While the monthly 
survey of employment by sex dates only from October 1, 1942, roughly comparable data on employment in 
manufacturing, for earlier periods, are provided by the Bureau's annual Census of Manufactures, The 
proportions of women per hundred workers in manufacturing, according to the annual Census of Manufactures 
and the Monthly Employment Surveys, are as follows:- 


Table 5. = Women per 100 Workers in Manufacturing, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified 


Dates 
| Anmua) Consus of Manufactures || Monthly survey of Employment 
Maritime Maritime 
Provinces gare | Provinces hs ane 
Yeare LOSS. cc cccccevcceses 16.6 21.4 
ISD vealsciosic 3's visis'e ee reiki 22.0 
W940 ssc cccecnseeses 16.9 21.8 
LOS er etaivis cis¥iee eleleles s Gat 2206 
S42 etolele sinve.c.cisre eisai sie 16.6 25.7 
WO4S seccsccccecccsse 18.8 28,2 
OGG AD py gO Covatntorajcie evi sioscle'e ce 16.5 25.7 
QOea wily BIS es Gok dag cnooone 18,1 27.9 
Ootaiiign ELAS s.clewis sls'cty cre ce eae 17.5 28.5 
April i, OAD. we creole Cee ese 17,2 27 62 
Oct. 1, 1945 ccevceneeccces 16.4 26.0 
April a DS 46 oiwlsicteis(s/9is.6/0\0 616 © 14.9 241 
Oct. lis GAG. isis sw eisislsle/sie eieie 16,4 24,1 
Apral Vy) W947. cee. s ses wiser alee 15.1 25.1 
OCG emis le LO Slieoiste6 siaie eels clei sive 


15.0 22.9 


From 1939 to the autumn of 1943, the proportion of women per hundred workers engaged in manu~ 
facturing in the Maritim Provinces increased from 17.7 to 18.1 Expansion in the aircraft, shipbuild- 
ing, and firearm industries was especially marked as the shortage of labour became increasingly acute, but 
by 1944 the proportion of women in these industries had commenced to diminish, For the Dominion as a 
whole, a decline in the proportion of women in manufacturing was not recorded until the April 1, 1945 sur- 
vey. By Oct. 1, 1947, the proportion of women in manufacturing was down 17.1 per cent from the recorded 
peak in the Maritimes as compared with a decline of 19.1 per cent in the Dominion. 


While manufacturing employs the highest proportion of all women workers, the proportion of women 
in certain other industries is much greater. Women constituted 65.0 per cent of all workers in services 
and 47.7 per cent of all workers in communications in the Maritimes at Oct. 1, 1947. For the Dominion, 
comparable figures were 53.6and 52.8, For further details see Table 6. Chart 3 shows the industrial 
employment of women in the Maritimes as compared with that in the other economic regions, from Yctober 1, 
1942 to Oct. 1, 1947. 


‘ 
Note se Certain fields in which women workers predomimte, such as domestic service, teaching, and 
nursing, are not covered by the employment surveys. 
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Chazt 3 


PROPORTION OF WOMEN IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT, 
IN THE NINE LEADING INDUSTRIES, IN THE ECONOMIC AREAS AND IN CANADA, 
AT SPECIFIED DATES, 
1942-1947 
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Labour Forse Surveys 


During the War, there was a rapid and marked growth of the total labour force of Canada (includ- 
ing the Armed Services) in response to the greatly expanded manpower needs of war industry, agriculture 
and the Armed Services, It was expected that there would be a gradual reduction in the permanent labour 
force as the women and students, who entered the labour market during the war emergency, again resumed 
their normal activities, such as keeping house and attending school. Since the end of the War, however, 
the retirement of temporary, wartime entrants into the civilian labour force has been counterbalanced by 
the influx of ex-service personnel, 


It would be practically impossible to measure this movement by a census of total coverage apart 
from the fact that the expense would be too great. Its importance, however, led to the application of ths 
sampling method to the problem. In November, 1945, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics began a series of 
labour force surveys. These surveys are carried out quarterly and are based on interviews with about 
25,000 households chosen by scientific sampling methods in nearly 100 different areas across Canada. Their 
aim is to provide periodic estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian non-institutional 
population of working age. The classification of persons used in the labour force surveys is not based on 
normal or usual activity, but on current activity or status during the specific weeks covered by the sur- 
vey. 

Every person 14 years of age or over is classified in one of the following groups: (1) working; 
(2) looking for work; (3) with a job but not at work; (4) non-workers. However, anyone with a dual status, 
such as a housewife who worked part-time, is counted in whichever one of the two classifications is higher 
on the above scale. The labour force of Canada is comprised of all those persons who are either employed 
or are seeking work and those with a job but not at work. 


Changes in employment conditions in the Maritimes Provinces and in Canada as a whole since the 
first survey are summarized in Table 7. It should be noted that these figures are all subject to sampling 
error. 


Table 7. - Summary Statistics Resulting from the Labour Force Surveys, Maritime Provinces and 
Canada, November, 1945 to November, 1947 


Not in Labour. Total Nom-institu. 


Employed as Force tiomal Population 


Female | Total |Male |Female | Tota 


Male {Female | Total | Male Total 
Ps 3 0000's} O00's |O000's | OOO's} O0O's | OOO's |000*s]} O00's | ON0's 000's 
Maritime Provinces- 
Nov. 17, 1945...¢e 297 75 372 ~ - 18 68 330 398 788 
Feb. 25, 1946..... |, 502 70 S72 - - 27 73 337 410 809 
June 1, 1946... | 337 lat 414 - - 21 62 334 396 831 
Aug. Sl, 1946....0. 342 81 423 - - 20 67 332 399 842 
Nove 9, 1946..... 341 80 421 - - 20 73 536 409 850 
March 1, 1947...0.6 332 79 411 19 2 22: 83 343 426 858 
May 31, 1947..... 332 76 408 2S 2 21 71 336 40 836 
Aug. 16, 1947..... 348 82 430 13 2 15 63 532 395 840 
Nowicunn Gis) G41 vi) 6/e ais 338 83 421 14 3 BE 73 330 4035 841 
Canada 
Nowe 7 sel ooo cieicies $,272| 1,054 | 4,326 140 32 ia 622 3,213 | 3,835 8,533 
Feb. 253) U946..ccic0 3,552 980 | 4,312 pUTAS) 34 213 704 3,509 | 4,013 {8,538 
June; hy UIA. ae.< $,624| 1,078 | 4,702 108 18 126 641 3,249 | 3,890 8,718 
Aug. Sl; 1946..... S747 | Lells |) 45860 96 cal ey. 589 3,226 | 53,815 8,792 
Nowe, 9.) L946... 3,700] 1,033 | 4,733 oi 18 LIS. i) 686 3,355 | 4,018 8,866 
Mairneh 1° 2947 <<... <0 3,604 961 | 4,565 124 ei 141 776 3,454 | 4,230 8,936 
Maye ol, L947. << Sel. VyO60 1) 4,821 183) 16 91 673 3,545 | 4,018 8,930 
Auge, 16, 1947. ccc6 3,880; 1,128 | 5,008 60 13 73 589 3,901 | 5,890 85872 
Nowe, 85 L947 ..c00 3,791| 1,056 | 4,847 70 9,003 


af 87 | 680 3,589 | 4,069 
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SECTION 4. - EARNINGS 


The average earnings of male and female wage-earners, by industries, during the census year 1941, 
for the Maritime Provinces and for the Dominion as a whole, according to the 1941 Census, are shown in 
Table 8. Also shown in this Table are the total number of wage-earners in each industry and the number of 


weeks worked during the year. 


Average earnings in particular regions, it should be noted, are materially affected by the exist- 
ing industrial distributions. In the Maritimes, where large numbers of workers are engaged in logging 
and lumbering and certain other industries in which the rates tend to be low, average earnings are naturally 
lower than in regions where a larger proportion of workers are engaged in industries in which the rates are 
relatively high. Even within the same industry there is often considerable regional variation. There is, 
for instance, marked variation in the earnings of loggers in New Brunswick and British Columbia, due 
largely to the use of different methods employed in taking out the timber. In comparing the relatively low 
average earnings of wage-earners in the Maritime Provinces with those in other parts of Canada it is import- 
ant to remember, too, the generally small scale nature of the industries in the Maritimes and that many 
Maritimers customarily spend part of each year working “on own account” in agriculture, fishing, etc. The 
income from such occupations is not included in the earnings as shown in Table 8. 


Table 8.-Wage-earners, 14 Years of Age and Over, by Industry Group and Sex, Showing Average Earnings and 
Average Weeks Employed During the 12 Months' Period Ended June 2, 1941, for the Maritime Provinces and 
Canadal/, 1941 Census 


Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 
Average Average Total Average Average 
Industry Greup Was eee Barnings Weeks | Wage-earners Earnings Weeks 


ES es a a a z 
No. Now $ $ Noe No. No. Noo $ $ Noe Noe 
All industries... c.cceee 8,934) 4,031 594] 292 | 38,01 | 40.68] 101,626) 30,995 865 | 376 | 40.33 | 40.52 
Agricnlture@.na.sscccoccee | 25428 8 226| 150 | 34.54 | 26.88} 7,279 29 329 | 400 | 35.58 | 37.62 
Forestry, fishing, trapp- 

ANGoccccce coccccccvccce 621 3 2691 S35*| 27.574) 7.00) 7,205 51 377 | 304 | 32.40 | 31.46 
Mining, quarrying..«..... Lie c= 911} - | 31.44 - 16,662 33 979 | 797 | 42.07 | 43.91 
Wanufasturing......cccece 887) 168 617} 335 | 40.20] 38.42) 23,13@ 3,226 916 | 446 | 41.94 | 38.72 
Vegetable products... .. 70 9 576] 344 | 39.21] 36.89} 1,264 669 907 | 381 | 44.44 | 38.512 

Animal preducts ....ce0. 171 54 495] 154 | 34.25] 26.57, 1,539 237 623 | 303 | 37.05 | 27.05 

Textile products.....ce 13 29 792) 272 | 48.08] 35.82) 1,025 1,505 910 | 427 | 45.16 | 39.23 

Wood and paper products 268 58 635| 496 | 43,.37| 49.18] 5,876 407 718 | 536 | 40.57 | 40.85 

Iron and its products... 319 16 654| 438 | 40.74] 44.00] 11,859 $17 |1,025 | 605 | 42.42 | 41.39 

Nonferrous metal pro- 

ducts... cccccccccece 22 2 627] 500] 39.00] 45.00 28 11 |1,194]| 736 | 45.04 | 39.18 

Nor-metallic mineral 

PFOdUuGts.....cesscccce 13} = 817] - 39,33 - 844 27 11,161} 770] 44.55 | 43.70 

Chemical products.....0 6] = 1,133) - 42.50 - 329 32 11,002] 748] 42.40 | 49.06 

Miscellaneous products, 5} = 475| - 36.25 - TZ 21 |1,046] 440] 43.20] 36.48 
Electricity, gas and 

WAGCT ececccccccccccccce 51 21,040] 750] 47.22] 52.00} 1,038 74 11,295] 934] 47.50] 49.90 
Construction... .ceccsee 913 2 556] 750] 32.40] 45.50] 10,91 69 755 | 683 | 33.78 | 45.04 
Transportati ton?/.esscces 1,026 95 }1,055] 454 | 44,13) 48,37) 12,85 895 |1,068] 608} 41.86 | 45.04 
TYAAG Ss soos eels sicleisiaiasisian tl ,O0c)] 0 O96 834} 406 | 45.55] 43.75} 9,860 5,122 976} 468] 44.61} 41.91 

Retail....cccccccsscccce 839) 544 769} 393 | 45.23] 43.57) 6,815 4,539 871 | 445 | 44.34] 41.60 

Wholesale.......cccseve 243 49 | 1,059} 547 | 46.67] 45.45} 3,045 583 |1,209] 645] 45.21] 44.29 
Finance and insurancéess 160 85 ]}1,521] 579 | 48.64} 43.32) 1,490 755 {1,616 | 658] 48.22] 44.00 
Service.....cccscccccsece 1,046] 3,058 971] 253 | 47.35] 40.00} 8,534 20,552 {1,068} 317] 45.41] 40.14 

Professional...sccsccce 382] 1,013 8735] 422 | 48.29] 43.30} 2,264 6,166 {1,152] 551] 47.23] 43.62 

PUBLIC. . ceccccsccccccece 479; 105 ]1,173| 651] 47.60| 47.39] 4,270 1,251 {1,165} 632| 46.07] 46.62 

Recreationalecccccccoce 45 4 489} 500 | 42.91] 48.00 284 75 824] 420] 40.63} 44.58 

BusineSS.ccccrcccccccce 8 12 | 1,400] 573 | 46.29] 42.27 148 55 {1,425 | 639] 45.72] 42.56 

Personal .ce.cccccccceve 132) 1.904 644) 141] 45.25] 37.84) 1,572 13,005 692 | 175 | 41.79 | 37.84 
NOGEStA USC. clocisielsiclee a eie'e 709 37 $11) 347} 25.85) 35.15] 2,746 187 327) 502] 28.62] 36.01 


1/ Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
2/ Includes "Commnication™, 
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Table 8. - Wage-earners, 14 Years of Age and Over, by Industry Group and Sex, Showing Average Earnings 
and Average Weeks Employed During the 12 Months’ Period Ended June 2, 1941, for the Maritime Provinces 
and Canada!/, 1941 Census - (Conol'd,) 
New Brunswick Canada 
Total Average Average Total Average Average 
industry Group Wage-earnors| Earnings Weeks Wage-earners Earnings Weeks 


cae | Re aes ae ae eee 
a $ Noe 


No, Ho $| $ Noe 
All Industries.cccsscecsces | 71,092) 22,686 765 490 | 41.31] 40.67 
Agricultur@escs.cccscescesce | 6,282 26| 327 28.97 
Forestry, fishing, trapping | 12,765 39} 358 31.34 
Mining, quarryingecs.csoesce 1,707 Ee ele 43.56 
Manufacturingsss.ccccccsece | 16,758) 2,736 884 39.70 
Vegetable products......0e 1,123 427| 975 40.32 
Animal products, ccccoscces POT 486 737 36.59 
Textile products....sescoe 832] 1,005} 994 39.84 
Wood and paper products... | 8,036 472| 837 41.70 
Iron and its productseccos 4,487 146 955) 38.98 
Non=-fsrrous metal products 386 49 918 41.30 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

GU CGS icy crsiavee.sornisieaieieis. 6 427 22 792 39.98 
Chemical products...scecce 213 42) 996 41.39 
Miscellaneous productsSe.es 163 87| 1,058 39.10 

Electricity, gas and water. 501 37|/1,200 47.56 
CONSUCUGEL Olen sicysisieicics ce cie's s 5,865 28! 636 41.73 
Prtecoreetion’/.. fokc ek. 11,060 691)1,079 44.39 
TENA sclelvia siete o¥'s.06 ss s.06e tie 6,698] 3,738] 998 41.38 
ROA lets ielelciare/eisieleisicieieie sie 6 4,750} 3,209} 893) 41.07 
Wholesaleace.:..cccccrcceos 1,968 529] 1,250 43,08 
Finance and insuranc@ee..e. 953 520] 1,53 45.06 
SOKViCE. ceccvesccvesiveccese 6,158 14,710 1,036 40.47 
Professionales...ccossecece 1,527] 4,441)1,06 44.42 
UDI sce ice sts seas seu g ee sit 3,027 704! 1,200 45,28 
Recreational. .sccscecsesce 303 87) 82 38.50 
BUS INOSS sicure ee wile coe cece ee 65 32 1,316 43.41 
Ihe WA GA GUROODOCODDORT 1,236 9,446 634 37.63 
NOLES GA UOC sc siss'sisee sce bce on 2,565 150 402 35.47 


V7. Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


2/ Includes “Communication™. 


Earnings as Reported in the Bureau's Monthly Surveys of Employment and 
Payrolls 


Beginning June 1, 1941, the monthly employment record of the Bureau has been supplemented by the 
collection of data on payrolls, a summary of which for the Maritime Provinces and Canada is presented in 
Table 9. To facilitate comparison of the trends of employment and payrolls, the indexes of employment havs 
been converted from their original base 1926 = 100 to june 1, 1941 = 100. 


In both the Maritimes and Canada, the rise in payrolls since 1941 has been substantially greater 
than the rise in employment, Among the factors responsible may be mentioned’ the payment of higher wage 
rates in large numbers of industries and establishments, the receipt of cost-of-living allowances by many 
workers, the progressive up-grading of employees as they gained experience in their work, and reductions 
in the numbers and proportions of women workers since the War. 
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The changes in Canada's industrial pattern which followed the cessation of hostilities 
tended to lessen the influence of some of these factors in 1946 when a decline in overtime work, 
combined with the establishment of shorter standard working hours in many industries, operated in 
many cases to reduce the average earnings of wage-earners, Numerous and prolonged industrial dis- 
putes in Canada during the year also had a serious effect upon payrolls, while activity in many 
establishments was also indirectly affected by strikes at home and in the United States. The index 
of payrolls in the Maritimes in 1946 was 4.35 per cent lower than in 1945, while the index of employ- 
ment was 3.9 per cent lower. For Canada as a whole the index of payrolls in 1946 was 0.1 per cent 
lower than in 1945, while the index of employment was 1.1 per cent lower. The 1946 index of pay- 
rolls in the Maritimes, however, showed a gain of 56.6 per cent over June 1, 1941, accompanying a gain 
of 13 per cent in employment in the same period. For Canada as a whole, the 1946 index of payrolls 
showed a gain of 42.4 per cent over June 1, 1941, accompanying a gain of 15.5 per cent in employment 
in the same period. 


Average weekly earnings in the Maritimes in 1946,at $30,37 per capita,were slightly lower 
than in 1945. To a considerable extent the falling off in the general average of earnings in the 
Maritimes resulted from changes in the industrial distribution of the reported employees in Nova Sco- 
tia following the end of the war, but strikes also resulted in serious losses, The per capita average 
weekly earnings in Nova Scotia in 1946 were $30.71 as compared with $31.56 in 1945, $31.88 in 1944, 
$29.31 in 1943, and $26.11 in 1942. In both Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, per capita average 
weekly earnings in 1946 were higher than in 1945. The typical person in recorded employment in Prince 
Edward Island averaged $27.31 in 1946 as compared with $26.30 in 1945, $26.06 in 1944, $24.01 in 1943, 
and $21.91 in 1942. In New Brunswick, per capita average weekly earnings were $30.05 in 1946 as com 
pared with $28.91 in 1945, $28.16 in 1944, $26.60 in 1943, and $24.25 in 1942. The relatively low 
level of average earnings in this province results mainly from the distribution of workers in recorded 
employment, there being unusually large numbers in logging and lumbering and in certain other indust- 
ries in which the rates tend to be below the general average. In connection with the logging industry, 
it should be remembered that the statistics of earnings do not make allowance for the value of board and 
lodging often provided in this industry. : 


Noteworthy is the relatively large increase in average earnings in the Maritime Provinces since 
1941, The average weekly earnings of persons in recorded employment on September 1, 1941, were $22.68 
per capita in the Maritimes, while the Dominion average was $26.04. By March 1, 1945, they had risen 
40.9 per cent in the Maritimes and 26.0 per cent in the Dominion as a whole. On September 1, 1947, 
average weekly earnings per capita in the Maritimes were 47.5 per cent above the level of September l, 
1941, while in the Dominion as a whole they were 41.2 per cent above that level, 


A comparison of payrolls by leading industries since June 1, 1941, for the Maritime Pro- 
vinoes and Canada is shown in Table 10. The rise in payrolls as compared with the rise in employment 
is shown graphically in Chart 4, 
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Table $. - Summary Statistics of Employment arid Payrolls as Reported by Establishments in the Maritime 
1941-47. 


Provinces and Canada, Specified Dates 
Aggregate Payrolls Per Capita 


Index Numbers of- 


Employees Paid to these Emn- Average Weekly 
Date Reported at | Ployees on or about Earnings Paid Employment Payrolls 
Indicated Indicated Date for on or about on RN NREL ISERIES = i 
Date Services Rendered in Tidioated tate foe ee June l, 
Week Preceding 1941=100 19412100 
No. : 
Maritime Prov ine es 

Sept. 1, 1941 122,801 2,784,956 22.68 164.1 LOW ent 115.9 
Dechy melita 140,618 3,332,030 23.70 187.9 123.4 138.6 
June 1, 1942 124,383 3,146,252 25.29 166.1 109.0 130.6 
DEER i, Y 146, 146 3,818,412 26.13 195.1 128.2 154.9 
Year " 130,386 3,299,323 25.54 174.2 114.2 136.0 
June 1, 1943 132 4717 3,811,995 28.72 175.3 115.0 152 2 
Dectnyl,:(" 151, 188 4,418,854 29.23 199.7 131.0 176.2 
Year Ww 137,530 3,880,631 28.19 182.1 119.5 155.5 
March 1, 1944 132,560 4,046,046 30.52 175.1 114.9 161.2 
dunes. 135,435 4,076,269 30.10 178.2 117.0 161.5 
Septe: 15) tt 140,939 4,244,244 30.11 184.5 aaa 167 2 
Doceral nae 146,469 4,495,125 50.69 191.8 125.9 177.0 
Year My 139,207 4,221,515 50.33 183.1 120.1 167.1 
Narch 1, 1945 137,661 4,397,943 31.95 179.9 118.0 172.8 
June 1, " 138,857 4,193,327 30.20 181.0 118.8 164.2 
Sept. 1, " 132,978 4,009,366 30.15 173 62 113.6 156.8 
Dectemels 143,510 4,243,788 29657 186.7 Teale, 1657 
Year iW 137,576 4,177,921 30.42 179.1 Talyfals 163.7 
Narch 1, 1946 126,668 3,957,265 31.08 164.4 107.9 153 62 
agbeeyey 2 84 133,317 4,020,819 30.16 172.9 113.5 156 2 
Slepitemlan es 132,603 35,960,139 29 .86 171.9 1327.8 153 .6 
Decemals, |" 142,549 4,394,131 30.83 184.5 12762: LiOne 
Year : ieavaial 4,030,651 30.37 172.1 113.0 156.6 
March 1, 1947 115,457 3,764,407 52.60 148.9 97.7 145.5 
June i 128,569 4,064,504 31.61 165.8 108.8 1571 
Septem amen 143,482 4,800,571 33,46 184.7 121.2 185.2 

Canada 

Sept. 1, 1941 1,626,895 42,357,954 26.04 162.7 106 .4 109.8 
Dece 21/5" 1,688,298 46,132,298 27.52 168.8 110.4 119.4 
June 1, 1942 1,718,882 48,477,375 28.20 LD ott 112.3 125.3 
Deosm alae! 1,867,843 56,147,178 30.06 186.5 122.0 144.0 
Yoar 4 1,738,848 49,717,612 28.56 173.7 113.6 128.3 
June 1, 1943 1,819,239 56,265,170 30.93 181.2 118.5 143.4 
Dece 1, * 1,916,728 60,596,603 31.61 190.5 124.6 153 64 
Year, " 1,848,534 56,903,978 30.78 18461 120.4 144.9 
March 1, 1944 1,829,857 59,047,111 32 627 181.7 118.8 149.1 
apmice al 1, 822,413 57,960,556 31.80 180.5 118.1 146.0 
Septem an 1,884,176 59,714 ,662 31.69 185.5 121.5 149.6 
Dechmul, 9" 1,888,411 60,794,016 32.19 185.7 121.6 15230 
Year w 1,850,851 58,917,047 31,84 183.0 119.8 148.2 
March 1, 1945 1,816,022 59,580,035 32.81 178 2 116.7 148.8 
June," 1,790,204 57,458,150 32.10 175.5 114.8 143.3 
Seewig. Uy 1,766,986 56,644,714 52.06 172.8 113.2 141.1 
DeCeg aly ot 1,772,060 56,054,526 31.63 173 2 113.4 139.5 
Year Los (Om 57,178,954 31.99 175.1 114.7 142 .6 
: 3 

March 1, 1946 1,705,529 55,021,019 32 644 167.0 109.4 137. 
June 1, " 1, 737,271 55,043,483 31.68 169.9 111.3 136.6 
Sone, by 1,796,489 58,775,022 32672 175.5 114.9 145.6 
Decanl we. 1,905,108 64,683,551 33.95 185.7 121.6 159.9 
Year re V7 ,48i 57,409,624 32 658 173.2 113.5 142.4 
163.0 

March 1, 1947 1,855,636 66,088,390 35.61 180.4 118.1 ° 
June 1 su 1,899,068 68,375,865 36.00 184.5 120.8 168.5 
Sentcily |” 1,993,483 73,285,907 36.76 193.2 126.5 180.3 
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fablal0.- Index Mambers of Payrolls by Industries, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Dates 1941-47 


June 1, 1941 = 100 


tate 


June 1, 1941 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0] 100.0 
Dec. J, * 121.7 166.3 | 1322.9 152.7 181.3 120.4; 138.6 
June 1, 1942 187.4 94.2 | 114.4 173.9 124.5 106.5] 130.6 
Dece 1, * 163.4 218.9 | 116.6 Rot 180.6 165.4 Not 115.8) 154.9 
Year ® 139.4 152.1 | 112.9 173.4 142.5 108.3] 136.0 
June 1, 1943 181.3 109.2 | 109.4 233.0 ~ 112.0 107.9} 152.2 
Decs 25 )* 198.6 202.6 | 130.3 avodi= 216.5 168.4 | pavaqi- | 125-9) 176.2 
Year = 178.0 156.4 | 2.1 20925 156.7 122.0) 6255.5 
March 1, 1944 194.1 268.0 | 129.7 217.6 86.3 119.0] 161.2 
June 1, " 194.6 111.357) 127.9 213.7 118.4 ' 124.4) 161.5 
Sept. 1, * 186.7 103.5 | 142.4 able 179.8 Sea able 126.0} 167.2 
Dec. 1, * 198.4 257.0 | 152-3 211.8 137.7 140.7] 177.0 
Year " 192.8 186.35 | 135.5 212.9 131.9 V26e1| PUGved 
March 1, 1945 197.1 249.7 | 149.2 261.4 94.2 133.4| 172.8 
eae 182.7 178.1 | 131.0 227.5 127.2 137.4| 164.2 
Sept. 1, * 169.3 102.5 | 130.9 199.6 146.4 138.2) 156.8 
Decseel 5.00" 1635.0 257.4 | 144.8 185.8 165.8 156.8) 165.7 
Year ~ 178.4 193.8 | 135.2 22465 126.9 140.4) 163.7 
March 1, 1946 153.6 269.2 | 144.8 238.1 85.3 147.9| 153.2 
June 1, * 153.9 205.8 | 138.9 169.3 160.4 148.5} 156.2 
Sept;.1, °* 141.9 128.2 | 142.0 159.2 186.3 153.8) 153.6 
Dece 1, " 159.2 246.8 | 160.4 188.9 176.6 L767! <L7G68 
Year " TSres 201-6 145.4 ) 196.8 143.5 154.2 156.6 
March 1, 1947 156.2 500.3 28.9 267.4 103.8 163.7) 145.5 
Sept. 1, 1947 175.1 204.5 | 146.2 190.2 235.6 175.2} 185.2 
Canada 


June 1, 194) 100.9 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0] 100.0 
Dec. 1, * 123.1 151.7 | 115.4 10501 116.2 112.2 109.2] 119.4 
June 1, 1942 157.2 118.0 ; 108.7 110.4 117.4 101.5 10401} 125.8 
Deg.» sl, © 159.7 168.1 | 105.0 115.8 123.3 134.6 112.0} 144.0 
Year : 159.9 185.1 | 108.1 110.8 116.6 111.2 105-7] 128.8 
June 1, 1945 163.1 117.2 | 101.9 115.5 131.6 117.5 106.4) 143.4 
Decsi,], * 174.0 188.7 | 105.8 119.9 135.9 120.0 117s2| 15544 
Year 163.9 143.6 | 102.7 116.5 130.2 121.1. 108.7} 144.9 
March 1, 1944 172.2 244.1 | 107-7 12261 150.8 82.6 112.8] 149.1 
June 1, * 166.7 149.2 | 102.5 12703 142.8 92.5 115.7] 146.0 
Sept. 1, "* 168.6 134.4 | 104.4 132.2 143.8 117.2 117.0} 149.6 
Dec. 1, * 168.0 239.1 | 108.0 130.4 151.4 102.7 125.2) 152.1 
Year m 167.8 162.4 | 105.3 127.1 142.0 9767 117.3) 148.2 
March 1, 1945 164.7 271.9 | 108.0 132.1 149.4 86.3 121.7] 148.8 
June 1, * 157.2 170.7 98.4 138.6 152.1 97.0 124.1} 143.8 
Sept. 1, * 148.0 158.2 98.5 148.9 156.1 119.8 127.3} 141.1 
Dec. 1, "* 136.7 268.0 | 105.2 153.3 156.1 125.9 139.6] 1389.5 
Year " 152.1 210-5 | 101.6 140.8 152.4 103.7 127.3| 142.6 
March 1, 1946 135.5 $16.0 | 108.6 160.0 153.5 101.6 187.6] 137.5 
June 1, * 134.3 153.1 | 109.7 174.8 151.5 126.9 144.5] 136.6 
Sept. 1, * 140.1 195.5 | 109.0 186.9 161.9 153.7 151.5} 145.6 
Deca fl, * 153.6 246.2 | 113.6 193.8 180.3 165.1] 159.9 
Year . 158.5 241.2 | 108.8 175.7 159.3 147.6] 142.4 
March 1, 1947 159.5 410.7 ; 104.5 199.5 178-6 164.5] 163.0 

178.0} 180.8 


Sept, 1, 1947 173.5 282.1 151.2 225.6 193.8 


— es 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES. EXCLUDING AGRICULTURE, 
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Average Hours of Work per Week and Average Hourly Earnings 


Late in 1944, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics instituted the collection of monthly data on 
man-hours and hourly earnings in connection with the monthly surveys of employment and payrolls. These 
data relate in the min to persons employed at hourly rates. Salaried workers are excluded, also cer- 
tain classes of wage-earners whose earnings, like those of salaried workers, are not directly dependent 
upon the number of hours worked or for whom satisfactory records of hours worked are not available, e6.2., 
piece workers in some establishments, route-drivers, delivery men, etc. The statistics of man-hours 
include overtime as well as the hours worked by part-time and casual workers. The wages reported repres- 
ent gross earnings before deductions are made for taxes, unemployment insurance, etc.; they do not, how 
ever, include the value of board and lodging which in some cases is part of the remuneration of workers. 
The proportion of wage-earners paid by the hour is mech smaller in the non-manufacturing than in the manu- 


facturing industries, and records of hours worked and hourly earnings are frequently not available for the 
non-manufacturing industries, 


Among the more important factors contributing to the variations in the hourly earnings from 
month to month are: changes in wage rates; fluctuations in the amount of overtime, time lost through 
industrial disputes, holidays, the sex distribution, and the employment in certain industries of greater 
or lesser numbers of craftsmen at different rates of pay in given pay periods. q 


Statistics of average hours worked and average hourly earnings of hourly rated wage-earners in 
manufacturing industries, by provinces, sinee July 1, 1945, are shown in Table 1l. The increase in in- 
dicated hourly rates in manufacturing at October 1, 1947, as compared with October 1, 1945, was, for 
Nova Scotia, 8.3 per cent; for New Brunswick, 23.5 per cent; for Ontario, 26.3 per cent; and for Alberta, 
16.0 per cent. Changes in the distribution of wage-earners in Nova Scotia due to curtailment of war 
work from 1945 to 1947, have partieularly affected the situation in that province being mainly responsible 
for the relatively small increase in the average hourly earnings in manufacturing, as shown in Table ll. 


Yor further information see "Statistics of Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings", published 
monthly by the Bureau. 


Table 11.-Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings of Hourly-Rated Wage-earners Reported in Manu- 
facturing, by Provinces 


Nova New : Saskat- British 
Quebec | Ontario! Manitoba nha Alberta Sarinbik 


Average Hours Worked 


July 1, 1945. ..ccccsccces 46.2 46.5 45.0 44,0 43.5 41,4 43.2 41.6 
Oct. 1 DAs Ga tte ae aly ols 44.8 46.2 46,7 43.8 43.7 43.5 42.8 42.6 
DON ig LO O's 6 36 exsie.vie eavele 38,5 41.1 39.5 Stee 39.1 41.3 39.8 36.1 
April 1 aie Wie eieieiels. sivtete 45.8 47,5 46,5 43.2 43.9 42.5 43,0 42,2 
July 1 Risreiv aisles berefets 44,2 45.9 42,9 42.0 4236 43.3 41.9 41.0 
Oct, 1 eis lols <7a' (15:8 Ree. 42.1 46.0 44.9 41,8 42.0 43.6 41,5 40.5 
GAs) Hp LOST ce eecies vee vie 37,8 40.5 39.5 38.1 38.4 40.6 39,8 34.5 
Feb. 1 Sa aleipiaioni4 e.ei6 44.8 46.1 45.0 42.3 42.3 42.35 42.6 39.8 
Mar, 1 Sel bie Selefewiereele 44.3 4642 45.2 42.5 42.7 43.7 42.6 40.5 
Apts, 2 AES OGRE 44.6 46,7 45.1 42.2 43.1 43.5 43.1 40.5 
May 1 aidivicly s/o) wie e.s76 44.6 46.0 45.2 42,3 42.6 43.90 42.5 39.8 
June 1 eoncccccsvcce 4B 62 45.7 44.3 41.9 42.5 42.7 43.1 40.0 
July 1 ele Srasbyesieiee wes 46,2 45.8 42.35 41.8 42.7 42,5 42,7 39.5 
Auge af eeoreeoeeevee 44.7 44.4 43.9 41.9 41.7 42.9 41,5 39.9 
Sept. nl Siti ates Sr etbree e's 44,2 45.4 44,4 41.4 42.3 41,2 41.9 38.1 
Oct. 1 is.eleis aise be 06 43.9 44,7 45.0 4244 41.8 42,5 41.7 39.2 
Average Hourly Earnings (in cents) 
July 1,194S....cccceecce 71.5 62.9 64.9 Tait 68.2 67e1 72.6 83.4 
Oct. 1 sietcie wtele'e'e bie 70.2 61.8 62.7 69.2 68.4 66.5 70.6 81.6 
Sane HL LISS. Cones evecee 68,5 64.1 61.9 69.8 69.5 70.1 71.6 81.6 
April 1 ‘biota le te wet ee 6 © 69.1 63.8 62.2 To 69.8 70.6 70.9 60.9 
July 1 AUR OLICR TOC 68.5 64,5 65.62 (Abas 70.5 69.1 eae 84,7 
ost. I eels eS ale 0's Si 67.5 66.3 66.5 73.0 72.9 Te60 73.0 87.1 
Jane 1,1947..er.ccccceres Thee 70.8 69.2 79.8 Ttigdl: 76.8 76.0 91.4 
Feb. 1 RT Ge avis 0% 7129 70.7 69.1 80.0 Titel 78.6 76.0 91.8 
Mar. 1 Leveuieiehe eles aere 73.6 70.8 69.5 80.7 77.5 T9Vk 76.9 93,9 
April 1 ee Rate Se ciels 76.0 70.9 69.9 81.5 77.6 78.35 77.4 92.8 
May 1 tate lid p's ivine 76.1 71.4 70.7 82.2 78.1 79.5 78.9 93.5 
June 1 et ie ates 74.6 73.5 HARKS! 83.7 79.0 79.8 79.4 94.8 
July 1 san cvetekaie Sthiore Eis. 75.4 74.0 73.9 84.1 80.0 80.3 79.9 96.0 
Aug. 1 ata wieaieleiwie ereele 75.8 74,5 S67 85.0 80.1 82.0 79.5 98.3 
Sept. 1 e209 66H O008 76.7 75.9 74. 86.5 80.6 83.7 60.5 98.4 
Oct. 2 alte Ne cow e.oe 76.0 76.98 75.8 87.4 81.5 84.3 81.9 100.3 


a ee 


a an 


a 
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Statistios of Earnings as Reported in the Annual Census of Manufactures 


The annual Census of Manufactures conducted by the Bureau also provides information concerning 
annual,weekly, and hourly earnings. Each firm is required to state the total salaries and wages paid dur- 
ing the year and also to give an analysis of a pay-list covering one week during the month of highest em- 
ployment. These figures do not refer to any particular month since the month of highest employment might 
be May for one firm and October for another; they represent the summation of different months of highest 
employment as reported by all firms. For a particular industry, however, the month of highest employment 
is more significant as in such cases it coincides for a great number of firms engaged in the same industry. 


The average annual, weekly, and hourly earnings of male and female wage-earners in manufacturing 
industries in the Maritime Provinces and in Canada as a whole, for the years 1939, 1944, and 1945, as com 
piled from the Census of Manufactures, are shown in Table 12, The average weekly earnings of male and 
female wage-earners in the leading manufacturing industries of the Maritime Provinces and the Dominion are 
shown in Table 13. The relatively low level of average earnings in the Maritimes and the relatively high 
increase during the war years, both of which have been discussed in previous pages, will be noted. A point 
worth mentioning is that, owing to the nature of averages, it is difficult in some cases to measure changes 
in weekly earnings from year to year and week to week. Even when actual earnings increase, the average for 
an industry or a locality may in some cases show a decrease. Such a condition might arise during periods 
of accelerated operations through the employment of a proportionately larger number of lower paid workers 
as compared with those at higher rates of pay. The converse might be true when operations decline. This 
situation affects particularly small industries or localities employing few workers. 


It is interesting to note from Table 13, that, of the ten leading industries commanding the high- 
est average weekly earnings in Canada in 1945 but two (primary iron and steel and railway rolling stock) 
are represented in the leading industries of Nova Scotia and none in the leading industries of Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick, 


Table 12. - Average Annual, Weekly, and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-earners in Manufactur- 
ing Industries!/, Maritime Provinces and Canada,1939, 1944, and 1945 


Average Earnings p Hours 
Worked Worked 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly|per Week Per Week 
$ $ Cents No. 
1939 Female 

Prince Edward Island...... PSS) See 49.2 
Nova SGOLLAscicie caisisetee co vee 11.03 21.8 50.6 
New Brunswick... ccccsccecs 10,01 ales 46.9 
CANA CA sits slalelslsisleicis cc e UZ 28.5 45.2 

1944 
Prince Edward Island....ce 12,00 rAtK®) 44.5 
INGVA SGOtIA cos ciccissisaie siecle 19,63 42.0 46.8 
New BrunSwWick. oe sisies esis 6 oe 15.16 S550 44.8 
Canada ato sina eisisais ess 20.89 47.9 43.6 

1945 
Prince Edward Island.scocce 15.49 30.7 50.5 
Nova SCOUCLALs . a ccvsleeletels cre 16.89 36.8 45.9 
New Brunswick...ccecccescece 15,54 3502 44.1 
Cansdaa.ccias ce esesisicce 19.84 46.5 42.7 


1/ Exclusive of “butter and cheese”, and “fish curing and packing" plants; figures for which are not 
available. 
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Table 15,-Average Weekly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-earners in the Leading Manufacturing 


Industries!/, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years 1939-45 
(Industries ranked according to the gross value of products in 1945) 


(Source- Annual Census of Manufactures) 


1es9 | 1942 isss | 1939 | r942 1945 
8 3 $ $ 


Prince Edward Island 


Fruit and vegetable preparations ee.-| 10.56 16.33 
CASTINGS TrON Seecesscsccccsvsscses| L%eaT 36.25 
PEW TIS Ses cscdsw voce sesees€¥ Freese | 6,52 3/ 

Bread and other bakery products ..../111.94 10.62 
Printing and publishing «ececccccesece| 16.30 10.86 


Aerated and mineral waters eccosecece| 11.45 


All Mawufacturing Industries4/.... | 12.88 28.10 } 30.00 | 7.50 | 10.75 | 22.00 


Nova Scotia 
Shipbuilding eee eee ee ee ee ey 28.236 37.55 40.65 
Primary iron and steel eeccesecvccee| S0ede 31.46 | 37.72 
Sawmills SOCHCCEHDOOFOLE OOH EDOHOLOLHOOOD 10.55 gga al Saeed 
Railway rolling stock cceceoosccvecce| 24098 31.64 | 34.09 
Pulp and paper CO8CEOCHFHHLOLCECHEDOOEE 24.81 30.64 28.41 
Fruit and vegetable preparations ees} 1221 20.76 | 23.70 
Bread and other bakery products .ee.| 1557 25.53 | 26.93 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc..| 17.21 SSI) 27.95 
Planing mills, sash and door factories | 15.03 25.83 24.39 
Hosiery and knitted goods ceecccecsce| 18.02 20.07 | 24.39 
Printing and publishing «sceccccscceeee| 24028 27.41 | 31.50 
Aerated and mineral waters coecccee| 12.98 20.65 | 26.51 
Clothing, men's factory eoccscccocece| 10062 22.13, | 24e81 
All Mewufacturing Industries4/.... 19.20 28.84 
New B.:unswick 
Pulp and paper ee oeovoeeeF200e0Fe0E8 235054 31,92 34.41 
dsawnills SOCAOCHHOLCHHOLEHEOHEHLHOSEEOO® 12.92 LTeoe 235029 
Foods, miscellaneous -ecoesccceerseee | 19.02 21.11 | 28.33 
Shipbuilding and repairs oceseccoscce| 31.10 26077 | 38.90 
Slaughtering and meat packing ceesse| 20026 235089) | 25077 
Bread and other baking products .ecce| 15.72 21.04 | 27.07 
Fertilizers eeeeeoeoveeooeoooe Sooeven9 25266 26.30 28.94 
Planing mills, sash and door factories | 14245 18.48 22293 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etce. | 14.92 18.63 | 23.19 
Foods, stock and poultry cccccecsccee | 25018 25025 | 29.41 
Heating and cooking apparatus ceoeoss | 2114 28238 | 35.47 


All Manufacturing Industries4/,..., 18.18 24,11 | 29.29 |} S167 | 10.01} 15626 | 15.16 | 15.54 


27. Exclusive of “butter and cheese” and "fish curing and packing" plants; figures for which are 
not available. 

2/ Fewer than three establishments. 

3/ Not available. 

4/ In addition to the leading industries shown above are certain others with fewer than three estab- 
lishments for which figures cannot be given. In 1945 these were, Prince Edward Island - cotton 
and jute bags, slaughtering and meat packing and fertilizers; Nova Scotia - cotton yarn and aloth, 
wire and wire goods, aircraft, miscellaneous iron and steel, coke and gas, and petroleum products; 
New Brunswick = sugar refineries, railway rolling stock, cotton yarn and cloth, and silk. 
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Table 13.-Average Weekly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-earners in the Leading Manufacturing In- 
dustries_1/, Maritime Provinces and Canada. Specified Years 1939-45-(Concl'd. ) 
(Industries ranked according to the gross value of products in 1945) 
(Source- Annual Census of Manufactures ) 


Male Female 


CANADA 

Automobiles eeOoecereeoeeesoo2o290S000 28.99 44.01 53-99 25eaG 
Aircraft and parts cccoccccecvecccece 26.13 | 41.45 | 42.78 31.59 
Electrical apparatus and supplies .- 23254 | 33.52 | 36.78 24.05 
Non=ferrous; smelting and refining o. 27.92 | 35630 | 35.78 28.97 
Rubber goods @oeeeereoree seo eeeoe ees Por ess) 31.80 35.89 19.63 
Slaughtering and meat packing «cececee 23-80 | 31.30 | 32.98 21.25 
Primary iron and steel cecccorceccce 27.75.| 35207 | 39-45 26245 
Flour and feed mills cccesccccccccvce 19.33 | 24.73 | 28.46 15.15 
Automobile supplies @eocerroceereocee 25.58 38677 40.14 25-230 
Pulp and paper eco-scccceerccvcccevce 26695 | 33635 | 36.44 22.16 
Machinery Coes eooeeosc esse es0020% 0008 28.59 37026 37.51 Reeso 
Petroleum products ccoscecccscecccccce 28.95 | 34.36 | 36.86 26.05 
Miscellaneous chemical products coco 21.55 | 31.47 | 34.70 22.98 
Scientific and professional equipment 26.15 | 38.19 | 38.09 26.57 
Iron and steel products ne@eSe cooce 24.21] 38.64 | 42.11 28.76 
Brass and copper products .cecccesce 24263 | 37.21 | 38.55 27.47 
Sheet metal products ceccecccecccccce 21.47 | 30.34 | 35.35 21.35 
Bread and other bakery products cee. 19.32 | 24.72 | 27.88 14.11 
Fruit and vegetable preparations .. 15.58 | 22.18 | 23.05 16.41 
Agricultural implements ..cccccccece 26.61 | 36.70 | 39.00 27.28 
Hosiery and knitted goods ceoccceccece 20077 | 242690 | 28.54 15.98 
Castings and forgings cccccccccecece 22665 | 33-83 | 36065 23.54 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etce. 18.93 24024 26249 14.44 
Railway rolling stock «ceccecccccccoe 27220 | 37.44 | 39.57 26.03 
Printing and publishing ccccccecscoe 27055 | 32.79 | 35.84 15.84 
Hardware, tools and cutlery ccccccee 21.64 | 34.20 | 37.04 20.00 
Miscellaneous foods, coffee,tea, etc. 19.90 | 24.78 | 27.14 14.13 
Coke and gas products ccccccercvccce 29.67 | 30.59] 35.48 27.78 
Clothing, men's factory .cecccceccces 22.09] 29628 | 33.76 18.13 
Leather tanneries @ecssereeeeceoe ee ood 19.19 25680 30.80 19.25 
Clothing, women's factory occcccccce 23017 | 34.06 | 36.51 POS os! 
Tobacco processing and packing oceccce 17283 | 21289 | 30.39 18.71 
Acids, alkalies and salts ceccccceoe 25029] 31.98 | 38.33 30.28 
Printing and book binding cecseccove 27255 | 52.79 | 35.84 15.54 
Miscellaneous paper products eeccecces 23.41] 28.66 | 31.38 16.67 
Boxes and bags, paper COCKE TOO RRS COCOCE 22.66 25.50 CATCAMLTS 16.20 
Medicinal, and pharmaceutical 

preparations cceocsccccccccsccvccce 21.41] 26.87 | 32.41 16.24 
Breweries COSCO OHHOSOCOSOO FOO OH LE20® 23055 32.99 35-62 Bae 1 
Furniture cccccccccccscccvcccvccccce 18.41 | 26.23 | 27.38 18.42 


All Manufacturing Industries coe 22023 | 21675 | 34.95 | 35.04 | 12.78 17.41 | 19.84 | 20.89 


Y/ Exclusive of “butter and cheese" and "fish curing and packing" plants; figures for which are 
not availables 
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Farm Wages 


The Agricultural Division of the Bureau collects information on farm wages from farm correspond- 
ents throughout Canada. The average wages per day (with and without board) of male farm help in the 
different provinces in recent years are shown in Table 14, and the average wages per month, similarly, in 
Table 15, 


The trend in farm wages since 1940 in the Maritime Provinces and elsewhere in Canada has been 
generally upward. Scarcity of labour and the maintenance of a high level of farm income were important 
factors contributing to this result. Between August 1, 1940 and August 1, 1947, the average wages per day 
(with board) of male farm help increased less in Prince Edward Island, and,in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
more, than the general average. In the case of average wages per day without board and average wages per 
month both with and without board, the increase in each of the Maritime Provinces since 1940 was less than 
the Dominion average. For a comparison of farm wages in each province see Tables 14 and 15. 


Table 14.-Average Wages per Day of Male Farm Help in Canada, by Provinces, as at August 15, Specified 
Years? 


With Board Without Board 


Province 


Se 


Prince Edward 


disiland:... cies ee sie'e 3.54 
Nova Scotiacccoce 4.36 
New Brunswick.oece 4.69 
Quebec. csc csvccce 4,90 
Once Oisisisin ce eicie's 4.96 
Manitobacec.cooce 5.46 
Saskatchewanecoee 5.99 
Aldertacessccooes 5.50 
British Columbia, Siete 


CANSAA visi cc cess 


Table 15. - Average Wages per Month of Male Farm Help in Canada, by Provinces, as at August 15, 


Specified Yearsl 


With Board Without Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ § $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward 

TSLANG ss 66 ec eee 39.64 | 49.42 | 52.59 69.77|° 76.25 77.96 156 
Nova Scotiacescoc 47.50 | 55.12 | 69.15 75.44] 91.44 91.57 | 101,00 
New Brunswick.... 64.33 | 66.83 | 80.635 89,93}103.46 }103.17 | 107.63 
QuebeCe..csccccee 61.70 | 61.04 | 68.83 81.74] 92.36 98,41 | 109.58 
Ontaridececcccece 64,53 | 59.13 | 64.34 79.64] 87.39 92.40 99.48 
Manitobac..ccovee §9.93 | 71.46 | 74.84 91.03) 97676 [102.82 | 102.59 
Saskatchewaneoeoe SOLOS Toeat | tleow 99.49/101.92 {111.13 | 116.06 
AJDOrta sss ccceuce G2eco Weck et teke, 98.16/111.00 {106.656 | 113,57 
British Columbia. 63.71 | 70,55 | 76.56 95.751102.92 |105.56 | 117.81 


Canadasecesecce | 27092 | 61.81 | 65.99 | 71.68 a1,76 | 94.76 88.51 100.62 | 109.05 


1/source:- Quarterly Bulletins of Agricultural Statistics, published by the Agricultural Division, Domin- 
on Bureau o atistics.e 
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SECTION §. ~ UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, all persons employed in Canada under 
a contract of service or apprenticeship, (with certain exceptions) are insured against unemployment in 
the manner provided by the Aot, Among the excepted employments are: employment in agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting, trapping, stevedoring, private domestic service, teaching, private duty nursing. Exclud- 
ed also are persons whose annual earnings exceed $2,400; except that any employment remunerated at an 
hourly, a daily, a weekly, or a piece-work rate is insured regardless of the amount of annual earnings. 
Those employed on a weekly basis earning $3,120 or more a year may be exempted from coverage upon 
application, An amendment effective October 1, 1946, insured employment in transport by water, prev- 
jously one of the major excepted employments.// 


The Unemployment Insurance Fund is derived from contributions by employed persons and their 
employers (approximately equal amounts) and by Parliament (one-fifth the combined employer-employee con- 
tributions). The Dominion Government also pays the costs of administration of the Act. From July l, 
1941, when contributions first became payable, to March 31, 1947, employers and employees contributed 
$357 ,901,521.49 and the Dominion Government contributed $71,582,016.99 to the Fund, In addition to con- 
tributions, the total revenue of the Fund during this period included $25,924,445.26 interest on in- 
vestments and profit on sale of securities, and $10,126.89 fines. 


The earliest date on which a berefit year could have been established was January 27, 1942, 
since 180 days' contributions are necesssry before a person can establish a benefit year. As a mtter 
of fact no claims for benefit were filed until February 1942. From then until March 31, 1947, total 
benefit payments amounted to $82,539,484.99, leaving a balance inthe Fund as at March 31, 1947 of 
$372,878,625,64, Reserves of the Fund are invested in Dominion of Canada bonds; the par value of these 
bonds held as at March 31, 1947 was $347,251,000.00. 


Table 16 shows for Canada and the provinces- 


(a) Number of persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act. These are the 
persons to whom insurance books for the insurance year 1946-47 were issued in April, 
1946. 


(bo) Number of benefit years established during the calendar year 1946, A benefit 
year is established when an insured person, upon becoming unemployed, makes applica- 
tion in the prescribed manner, and it is proved that contributions have been paid in 
respect of him for not less than 180 days during the immediately preceding two years 
and not lees than 60 days since the commencement of his immediately preceding benefit 
year, if any. Effective October 1, 1946, it mst also be proved that, of the contri- 
butions made in respect of him during the immediately preceding year, not more than one- 
half were made at the lowest rate in the Second Schedule, and also that he is at least 
sixteen years of age. The fact that a benefit year is established does not necessarily 
mean that the person concerned draws benefit, He may be disqualified because he is not 
unemployed within the meaning of the Act, capable of and available for work and unable 
to obtain suitable employment; he may be re-employed before the expiration of the first 
9 days of proven unemployment in any benefit year,which are “waiting days" (non compen- 
sable), or disqualified for various other reasons. 


(c) Number of benefit years in existence ("current") during the calendar year 1946, 
A benefit year terminates (a) by exhaustion if the benefit days authorized are used up 
within 12 months of the date on which the benefit year was established, or (b) by laps- 
ing. If the benefit rights authorized are not exhausted within 12 months, the benefit 
year automatically terminates (lapses) 12 months after it commenced. Thus, many of the 
benefit years in existence during the year 1946 were established in 1945 with benefit 
days still available during part of 1946, 


(a4) Wumber of benefit years on which benefit was paid during the calendar year 1946, 
(e) Number of benefit days paid during the calendar year 1946, 


(f) Total amount of benefit paid during the calendar year 1946, 


1/ For a complete statement of excepted employments, see the Unemployment Insurance Act (4 Geo.VI, 
Chap. 44) as amended by 10 Geo. VI, Chap. 68 (1946), First Schedule Part II. 
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: pea to HER the ser of benefit years established during the calendar year 1946 and the 
number of benefit days paid thereon during the calendar year 1946, classified by indust d 
the Maritime Provinces and Canada, : r ie ee 


Table 18 shows the number of Initial and Renewal Claims for Unemployment Insurance Benefit filed 
at local offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, February 1942 to March 31, 1947, by months, for 
the Maritime Provinces and Canada. An initial claim is filed by a claimant who does not, at the time , 
have benefit rights established. When an insured person, on making an initial claim for benefit, proves 
that he has satisfied the minimum contribution requirements and other basic statutory conditions, a bene- 
fit year is established. A renewal claim is filed by a claimant who, having a benefit year in existence, 


again applies for benefit after a period of employment or after failing to report at the local office for 
two consecutive weeks, 


Detailed statistics of Unemployment Insurance are available in the regular publications of the 
Unemployment Insurance Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics lee 


Table 16.-Number of Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, Benefit Years Established, 
Current Benefit Years, Benefit Years on which Benefit was Paid, Benefit Days Paid, and Total Amount 
of Benefit Paid, during the Calendar Year 1946,Classified by Sex, Canada and Frovinces 


Persons Insured 
under the Unem 
ployment Insur- 
anoe Act 


inte | Fomio| we 


Benefit Years 
Established 1 


Current 
Benefit Years l 


Province 


Prince Edward 

Esfend i... 2,660 1,530 983 1,426 640 104,493 193.483 
Nova Scotia.. 63,930 17,500 LS oe 22, 742 3,798 1,302,228 | 2,665,943 
New Brunswick 43,660 15,230 Teh on 10,110 2,401 539,791 | 1,088,354 
Quebececcsecce 420,700 | 179,760 71,954 135,807 35,552 9,707,357 18,973,134 
Ontario. cees 621,040 | 283,650 76,5359 115,422 38,180 8,090,218 16,382,725 
Manitoba... 101,220 | 40,830 | 10,587 17,578 | 10,677 1,281,133 | 2,507,163 
Saskatchewan. 35,110 17,590 5,661 8,515 3,618 504,270 965,002 
Albertaceecoce 68,390 rASye pone) 9,386 16,490 5,173 751,468 | 1,524,076 
British Colum 

deletes + aiviee 157,070 | 53,320 26,728 43,255 | 16,551 3,189,551] 6,784,927 
Canadaecesscouel 1,493,780 | 634,920 | 224,347 |70,750 {371,344 {116,570 | 268,415|79,264 25,470,489 |51,084,807 


3/ Preliminary figures. 2/ Sex breakdown not available. 


Table 17,-Number of Benefit Years Established, end Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit Years, during the 
Calendar Year 1946, Classified by Industry Group and Sex, Maritimes Provinces and Canada 


Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia ew Brunswick 
Benefit Benefit Days Benefit Benefit Days Benefit nenetes Days 
cae Paid on Years Paid o Vaasa piping 
Industry Grou ; Benefit Years tablishe Benefit tears tablishea| Benefit Years 
ag b Established! eabiisheda | bets | cstablished shay iss Established 


line [Fonale| Wale [Female | Wale [Female| Male | Fomalel WaTo|Fomalo| wale [Female 


Total-All Industries..| 983| 395 |48,920/16,960 |15,512| 2,460/714,864]119,656) 7,197| 1,489) 549,729) 57,352 


Agriculture.cc.ccocces - * = - lj} oe 40 ~ ang 35] - 
Forestry, Fishing, ; 
Trapping. ..sscscecce - - - - - - - ~ ~ - - - 
Mining, Oil and 
Quanryine.caceeceece 16 at 764 37 lt, 506 15| 58,700 904; 183 4| 7,284 362 
Miningeccccccccccce 3 1 130 37| 1,399 15] 54,152 904] 135 4| 4,842 362 
Oil Weliligiivs sce 'e clalele 8 - 383 = 20 hes 1,589 =. 23 > 1,196 


Quarryingeseccccscce 5 - 251) = 87, = 3,179 - 25| - 1,246] - 
Manufacturingescsccoce| 352 157 |16,268| 6,620] 8,041 871|342,293| 42,042) 2,732 496/116,669] 16,455 
Vegetable Products. 54 56 1,957] 2,391 337 169| 16,3571 9,082| 232 132} 8,823) 5,081 
Animal Products....| 128 62 5,761] 2,057 545 144] 21,215 4,189 278 162} 11,120) 1,704 
Textile Products... 5. 13 138 524 2935 240 7,590} 8,536 61 82 3,291] 3,035 
Wood and Paper Pro- : 
AUWCUSiarc os cleieo.4 o:ele's 49 8 2,175 549 696 73| 29,696 3,974 903 49) 36,324] 2,125 
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Table17.- Number of Benefit Years Established, and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit Years, during 
the Calendar Year 1946, Classified by Industry Group and Sex, Maritime Provinces and Canada-(Con. ) 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 
Benefit Days 


Prince Edward Island 
Benefit Days 


Benefit Days 


Benefit : Benefit : Benefit ; 
Industry Group Years Paid na Years Paid ate Years the Mg 
etabl ished Benefit Years Established Benefit Years : Benefit Years 
Established Established Established | pstablished 
| Male [Female Male |Female| Male|Femald Male |Femalg| Male|Female| Wale [Female 
Manufacturing-Con,. 
Iron and Its Products.| 100 1) | 5,095 261,212/13,826 
Non-Ferrous Metal Pro- 
GUGHS cies iccetssisiele eels este 2 fc 104 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
PrOdUCCS s/s eietelosieiele/ele al 3 29 
Chemical ProductsS...ee ae 3 908 
Miscellaneous Products af 1 103 
Blectricity, Gas and 
WVacOla es hivics ssiee ss see 6 e 7 1 224 
GConStructvon....cccsiecs ci 210 II .OOL 
Transportation and Comm 
WMLCR ELON cc stesieeiee see! LOO 10 } 6,170 | 
Ha Vol Ar A 5 8 CO EUIOUC OME CEO 135 90 6,570 
Who Ve@saul Gicjs\ccrcie cls leleiersie 42 14} 1,954 
ROA eters leretere.c.0 ecaipin eee 93 76 4,616 
BO Otelele/sieisieleievece eveis 45 30 | 1,568 


OGMO Is. cicisre siete ier Px} 48 46 | 3,048 
Finance and Insurance... 3 3 200 
Servi cuits icles eccicccciel LOO eloc ILbyaceo 

PrOLGSS 1 ONG se sissleleiaia‘ee 8 15 256 
PUD UOsrccristesiate cclse cis ef) Laat 39 | 9,983 


Recreational....ccsccce 8 3 111 

Business...... SO SDSOS il: 4 196 

POPS Ona a cumsis sreleleretsicie/s rail Neat 677 
Unspecified. ....s.ccoovce al - = 


___ Maritime Provinces 


Benefit Years Benefit Days Benefit Years Benefit Days 
Established Paid on Benefit Established Paid on Benefit 
Years Established Years Established 


Male Femle | Male | Female 
Total-All Industries.....| 23,692 | 4,344 | 1,113,513 | 195,948 | 224,347 | 70.750 | 9,778,654|3,463,571 


Agriculture.ccccccccscoe eZ - 75 _ 41 20 1,474 778 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapp 


Industry Group 


ANP olerelevelersiereletaleveloiotere overs Ls ae Ss = 1H 4 2,584 il Alf 
Mining, Oil and Quarry- 

ENGi sg. ole steal) ove etenete e/a ele sere, iE A9}3) 20 66,748 1,303 6,865 292 199,445 20,588 
Mining.cccccccccccccce 1,537 20 59,104 1,503 5,989 256 160,785 185age 
OUT Well Sis cc cicivielsis'sieierc 51 - 2,968 - 446 32 21,818 2,205 
Quarry Wl. vies. < Fe awiele 117 - 4,676 - 430 4 16,842 73 

Manufacturinges..-.scccsee leo 1,524 475,230 65,097 114,571 33,335 4,869,037|1,643,277 
Vegetable Products..e. 623 357 reff sAlisy.l 16,554 8,591 4,782 369,989 225,074 
Animal Products...ecee 951 368 38,096 7,950 7,458 3,709 297,102 158,978 
Textile Products...e.6 359 335 10,819 11,895 7,556 8,513 224,408 368,660 

Wood and Paper Pro- 

AITO CS ereiaterrae otereretsis erate 1,648 130 68,193 6,648 14,836 3,125 578,155 147,916 
Iron and Its Products. Liens 263 318,753 nly dnisten | 62,126 7,484 2,730,254 473,111 
Non-Ferrous Metal Pro- 

GUCCS sscccocesescces 38 18 2,941 1,496 5,176 2,219 236,261 94,911 
Non-Metallic Mineral 

EPOUUGGB sere sc sleieielsicie'e Te 8 3,990 278 2,826 738 113,320 32,137 
Chemical Products..cce6 84 28 3,729 1,455 3,610 1,594 220,939 106,185 


Miscellaneous Products 30 iy 1,558 970 2,092 al abeal 98,609 46,305 


Table 1’. -Number of Benefit Years Established, and Benefit Days laid on those Benefit Years, 
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during 


the Calendar Year 1946, Classified by Industry Group and Sex, Maritime Provinces and Canada -(Con.). 


Industry Group 


Electricity, Gas and Water.... 
CONGELCUC GL ONs seis sisleleeeececee oa 
Transportation and Communica- 
VSO DO COO OOOO DOOOCOOCOIT EEC 
URAC Oletetcleleieleie acslelslcicle elsisre s/eislele'e 
Wholesale..... SO SO TIROSTOLIOS 
ROM Bie Cateletavelereayeleveceieie/aysvaie clei ere 
ISOOd sree eteielole 6 0! sle's sels leis e's 

OUI e gieisiaie a¥elels eleie’s eleiace 
Finance and Insurancescccevcce 
DOI COmisieisieisisc 1s 8 eles sleinisie ses 
PTOLESDIONAL seer celceieceeecec 
PUD eh Olatelints teletercleiareis srsieisleieve'a’e'6 
ROSCmEAGl ONAL cs sielsisjslcisiciele ove.e 6 ¢ 
IMICTNASE IES kon Cee GOCOOUROGdG 
Personals cccccscoccccccccsse 


Unspecifiedes..cocccccescccece 


Maritime Provinces 


Benefit Years 


Established 
Male [Female 
80 12 
2,568 Nf 
3,857 273 
1,493 1,100 
373 93 
ag lico 1,007 
484 288 
636 719 
50 103 
2,808 | 1,295 
192 97 
2,124 537 
9] 28 

33 life 
368 616 

4 ie, 


10 


20 


7 
1 
5 
2 
3 


18 
a 
15 


1 


Note:- The figures in this table are preliminary. 


Benefit Days 


Paid in Benefit 
Years Established 


Male 


4,783 
4,450 


4,262 


1,385 
7,919 
3,466 
2,139 
1,327 
3,157 
3,199 
0,452 
0,801 
4,541 
1,650 
5,755 


224 


Canada 
; Benefit Days 
Benefit Years Paid in Benefit 
Established Years Established 


Le Female 
57,692 8,535 
1,036,346 22,238 
1,246,725 156,935 
884,954 676,745 
195,133 72,912 
689,82] 603,833 
174,653 PLO sok 
515,168 488 ,262 
96,103 82,078 
1,572,896 848,672 
76,654 52,160 
789,944 | 406,630 
75,866 23,614 
35,206 14,447 
395,246 351,821 
11,378 3,748 


Table 18.- Number of Initial and Renewal Claims for Unemployment Insurance Benefit Filed at Local 


Maritime 
Provinces 


Initial} newal | Initial 


JANUATYccccccceve - 
February,..ssssee) 203 
MarGls os oscees sce) 

ApYili. ss cccccece 140 
MAYicee dee cece uses 324 
em UTNOlslenereie ee erersielere 2,572 
JULYicciecsleee sec 655 
AuguSt.cccccecees 268 
September....c.ce 165 
October....-.ceee 75 
November .ceessssee 80 
Decembere....eo0e0 | 172 


POCA eis cicleisicie aie 4,454 


JANUATY occceccece 
Februaryeccececee 
March. eccscccccce 
Apr dAlaeisisie\esices ee 
MBY coccccvcccccecs 
WUNG'sicis tsb ee 6.60516 
July .eccoccccccces 
Augustesccccccccve 
Septemberecccccece 
October eeececccoe 
Novembereccecccce 
December.cccvcoes 


TOTAL. cccscccce 16,569 


Maritime 
Provinces 


Re= 
Initial | newal 


Ce 


66 


aL) 


I 


3 


4 2 


Canada 


4,768 


2,869 
2,699 
4,502 
2,511 
1,665 

993 

918 
1,559 
2,968 


569 


Canada 


nitial 


249 ,530| 46,861 


34,595 


10,918 |360.854] 127,813] 45,242 


Offices, February 1942 to December 31, 1947, Maritime Provinces and Canada 


25,452 | 1,472 31,287|/5,3573 | 5,581 | 1,010 | 76,622 


ees | ee 
Provinces 
Ree Roa Ree 


| 2,174] 56,670 
16 148] 528,812 


Se 4us 1944 
Maritime Maritime C ae 
Provinces Canada Seen usa ee 
Re- 
new! ewal Initial! newal saad 2 aI ele newal 
10,516 | 1,235 
10,863 , 1,422 
9,042 | 1,625 
5,260 | 1,203 
3,816 838 
2,604 622 
2,569 537 
2,620 621 
2,925 790 
5,032 | 1,190 
9,998 | 1,800 
560 11,377 | 2,393 
14,275 
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Employment Service 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a free employment service under authority of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. The public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint 
Dominion-Provincial arrangement for more than two decades, were taken over on August 1, 1941, and added 
to by the Commission in all provinces except Quebec, The Commission also established offices in Quebec 
and the Provincial Government thereupon reduced the number of its own offices. The applications for em- 
ployment, vacancies notified, and placements effected by the National Employment Offices in the Maritime 
Provinces and Canada, in specified years 1926-46, are shown in Table 19, 


Tablel9.- Applications for Employment, Vacancies Notified, and Placements Effected by National Employ-= 
ment Offices, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Years 1926-46 


Applications Regis- Vacancies ; Placements 
tered Notified Effected 


Female Female 
/ Noe No. Noe 
Prince Edward Island- 1926 
ig29)/, 
19332/, 
19391/, 
19411/ 
1942 3,499 1,413 1,756 582 1,811 538 
1943 6,171 3,744 4,841 2,456 4,154 2,054 
1944 6,233 3,504 4,635 2,576 3,605 2,129 
1945 6,138 3,090 4,376 2,481 3,258 1,959 
1946 8,071 2,440 5,094 2,385 3,891 1,598 
Nova Scotia- 19261/, 5,326 3,539 4,998 3,547 4,699 2,922 
19291 5,027 4,359 4,930 4,352 4,795 3,738 
19331 17,630 4,490 17,291 3,533 17, 284 3,214 
1939l/ 9,925 7,943 7,893 6,843 7,876 6,512 
19411/ 18,258 16,705 16,930 15,757 16,630 | 15,012 
1942 51,962 23,858 54,611 21,381 35,299 | 16,617 
1943 62,036 36,605 87,310 32,791 49,881 | 25,281 
1944 51,185 31,467 59,704 26,524 40,399 | 21,250 
1945 60,900 21,272 57,444 21,974 40,200 | 14,208 
1946 67,877 17,259 40,954 17,726 25,013 9,346 
New Brunswick- 1926 6,934 4,335 5,873 4,307 5,563 4,236 
1929 4,962 5,139 4,581 5,204 4,487 5,040 
1933 8,327 4,138 8,029 4,123 8,009 4,096 
1939 8,387 6,546 8,006 5,923 8,006 5,910 
1941 7,736 6,696 7,419 6,957 7,285 6,346 
1942 31,853 11,952 37,256 10,924 20,440 7,951 
1943 52,512 25,981 65,235 22,079 37,549 | 16,892 
1944 48,921 24,261 60,929 20,089 35,337 | 16,444 
1945 54,021 18,079 58,454 16,416 34,250 | 11,022 
1946 52,487 12,138 38,999 13,075 18,623 5,893 
Canada- 1926 417,965 124,504 345,163 111,769 319,558 | 90,597 
1929 397,527 153,199 296,592 287,128 |111,239 
1933 531,041 143,180 282,120 278,589 | 73,508 
1939 579,645 208,327 271,654 270,020 |114,862 
1941 568,695 262,767 344,796 331,997 |175,766 
1942 1,044,610 499,519 949,909 298,460 
1943 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 2,002,153 704,126 
1944 1,583,010 902,273 1,779,224 638,063 
1945 1,855,036 661,948 1,733,362 397,940 
1946 1,464,533 494,164 1,335,200 | 567,331 624,052 | 235,360 


/ Prince Edward Island figures are inoluded with those for Nova Scotia, as the Charlottetown office 
did not commence operations until December, 1941. 
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SECTION 6. - WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION’/ 


In all provinces, except Prince Rdward Island, legislation is in force providing for compensation 
for injury to a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment,or by a specified ine 
dustrial disease, except where the workman is disabled for less than a stated number of days. To ensure 
payment of such compensation, each provincial Act provides for an accident fund, administered by a Board, 
to which employers are required to contribute at a rate determined by the Board, in accordance with the 
hazards of the industry. A workman to whom these provisions apply has no right of action against his em 
ployer for injury from an accident during employment. In Ontario and Quebec, public authorities, railway 
and shipping companies, and telephone and telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation, as 
determined by the Board, and pay a proportion of the expenses of administration. A Dominion Act provides 
for compensation for accidents to Dominion Government employees according to the conditions laid down by 
the Act of the province in which the accident occurs, In Prince Edward Island, where there is no provin- 
cial Act in effect, compensation is paid to Dominion Government employees according to the provisions of 
the New Brunswick Act, Dominion regulations of 1945 under the War Measures Act providing compensation for 


seamen not under a provincial Workmen's Compensation Act were replaced in 1946 by the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act which makes like provision. 


Necessary medical aid is given to workmen during disability in all provinces, Compensation is pay- 
able in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, lead, mercury and phosphorus, In all 
provinces, except New Brunswick, silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. The other diseases 
compensated vary according to the industries of the provinces. 


The Acts vary in scope, but, in general, they cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, 
fishing, transport and communications,and the operation of public utilities. Undertakings in which not 
more than a stated number of workmen are usually employed may be excluded, except in Alberta and British 
Columbia, 


Under each Aot, a fixed period must elapse between the date of the accident and the date when com= 
pensation begins but in all cases medical aid is given from the date of the accident, This waiting period 
varies from three to seven days and in some provinces compensation is paid for the waiting period, if dis- 
ability continues beyond it. 


1/ Faller information concerning the provincial Workmen's Compensation Acts is given in a pamphlet 


issued annually by the Department of Labour of Canada. 


Table 20. = Operations of the Nova Scotia Workmen's Compensation Board, 1935-45 


Com- Medical Total Accidents 
pensation Aid 


Compensated 


~ ? Noe 

GOO eel cleiele eeleleie a-siele e's 954,061 130,952 1,085,013 8,971 
LOSS esc escseaccceseaue 1,160,738 167,255 1,327,993 10,246 
ESOT eee caeee ae ceeses< 1,189,710 190,846 1,380,556 11,953 
19358. cecccccccsccccecece 1,976,154 206,233 2,182,387 11,408 
LISD icitsc vec sesisccecses sia 1,391,935 189,031 1,580,964 11,823 
1940. .ccccecscsccccsccccre 1,285,590 190,616 1,476,006 13,948 
1941. .ccccccceccccccccece 1,285,755 217,129 1,502,882 15,150 
1942... ccvccccccvcccvcce 1,750,169 211,665 1,941,852 17,455 
1945... ccccccccccscrccces 2,897,718 196,511 3,094,229 16,926 
1944, .ccccccvescvccesceo 2,695,483 185,392 2,878,875 

1945. .eccscccccccvcccccce 1,243,148 207,000 | _1,450,148 


Table 21, = Operations of the New Brunswick's Workmen's Compensation Board, 1955-45 


tailor = Permanent 
Permanent 2 sad Total 
ees Com= Partial Funeral aa Nursing Disability 
pensation | Disability | Expenses Reserve 


portation | Service 


195,765 111,470 83,221 


REIN Keahengn nes 91,382 

$aNGhitecciectocescels: 247,204), 88,596 106,633| 130,266 | 101,262 9,347 
PIs ti. ax dcadenonelay 904 -008.1) 79,246 73,180| 140,014 | 108,521 V/ 
BP cy cs adesasls 02105990 |, BT ,597 58,359] 94,591 | 51,144 7,326 
Dia Geaiia ovedscavedl’ " o220,063 |~ 76,396 69,175} 103,115 | 59,295 5,361 
TAO cclsocssteved 259,572 | 62,159 108,227| 84,594 | 48,200 10,309 
POEL ic. sccceesese| 420,088 | 115,845 118,472] 130,130 | 75,570 14,364 
WAR cc sacvdvsecces) 469,528} °82,632 143,392| 125,837 | 89,246 2/ 
1045, .cccceveccecse] 386,304] 113,332 94,414| 115,121 , 82,266 5,085 
1944en0cceceseeeee-| 509,975 | 89,749 102,409] 80,526 | 64,894 8,330 
BOR se insane 606,537 | 86,891 111,287| 77,981 | 73,688 


1/ No reserve reported. 2/ Not available. 3/ Figures subject to revision. 


CHAPTER VI. - TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 


The Trade of the Maritime Provinces Prior to Confederation 


Under the old colonial system,the British North American colonies grew up as wards of the 
Mother Country, their economies based primarily upon the production of a few staples for export 
and dependent primarily upon the Mother Country for markets, supplies and capital. Forest products, 
the chief staple of New Brunswick, went mostly to the United Kingdom; fish, the chief staple of Nova 
Scotia, went chiefly to the West Indies and some to the Canadas. Prince Edward Island exported its 
agricultural surpluses to the other colonies, Shipbuilding grew to be an important industry in all 
three provinces. New Brunswick built ships chiefly for sale abroad; Nova Scotia chiefly for the 
carrying trade. The bulk of the imports of the Maritimes, chiefly manufactured goods, came from the 
Mother country, while sugar, rum, molasses,and tropical products came from the West Indies, 


Despite attempts to make the Empire a closed trading unit,a small trade grew up with the 
‘nearby United States. Small quantities of fish, lumber, and mineral products such as lime, gypsum 
and grindstones were exported to that country and foodstuffs imported, Considerable quantities of 
British and West Indian goods and some flour from the Canadas reached the Maritimes indirectly through 
the United States, 


The 1840's saw England's adoption of free trade and the break-up of the system of imperial 
preferences upon which the commerce of the colonies had been built, For the Maritimes this meant 
the loss of their preference on timber, of their monopoly of the West Indian market, and a resulting 
depression heightened by the collapse of the railway boom in Britain and the consequent depressions 
in both that country and the United States. 


While the preferential system was in force,interprovincial trade was deemed of slight im- 
portance. The province of Canada sent her grain and flour to British markets and the Maritimes 
imported flour and other food products from the United States. The Maritimes sent coal to the United 
States while the Canadas imported coal therefrom. The loss of the preference resulted in a movement 
for closer trade relations between the Maritimes and the Canadas. By 1850, reciprocal tariffs had 
been established in a list of natural products substantially the same as that later incorporated in 
the Reciprocity Treaty. The opening of the ship canals on the St. Lawrence, too, tended to stimlate 
trade between the Maritimes and the Canadas 1 However, geographical factors, the lack of railways, 
the undeveloped resources,and the similarity of many of the products effectually limited the develop- 
ment of interprovincial trade at that time. 


The traditional dependence upon commercial privilege and the natural limits upon the expan- 
sion of intercolonial trade inevitably led to the seeking of an alternative sheltered market to that 
lost by the repeal of the preferences. Entrance to the large and easily accessible market of the 
United States was secured by the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 which gave free entrance to either coun- 
try of practically all products of sea, farm, forest and mine. During the years 1854-66, when the 
Treaty was in force, exports from the Maritimes to the United States, especially fish and coal from 
Nova Scotia, forest products from New Brunswick, and agricultural products from Prince Edward Island 
increased greatly. A considerable part of this increase, however, was due to factors other than 
Reciprocity, notably the Civil War. 


With the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty,efforts to stimulate interprovincial trade 
revived, The establishment of a free trade area of the Maritimes and the Canadas and the development 
of interprovincial transportation facilities were prominent among the objectives of Confederation. 


In the years before Confederation, with the sea the great avenue of trade and the wooden 
sailing vessel the chief mode of transport, the Maritimes reaped the advantage of their geographical 
position, of their forest and fishery resources, and the skill of their shipbuilders, and had attained 
an important place in world industry and trade. In 1861, exports per capita were, Nova Scotia, $17.07; 
New Brunswick, $15.90; Province of Canada, $13.85; while imports per capita were, Nova Scotia, $25.53; 
New Brunswick, $20.80; Province of Canada, $17.18.2/ 


1/. Andrews writes in 1851 that "Canadian vessels load at the lake ports with breadstuffs and 


provisions which they carry without transhipment to Halifax or St. John, Newfoundland, exchanging 
there for a return cargo of sugar, molasses, fish and oils------ As fish and other products of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and the flour, provisions &c. of Canada are exchanged duty free, a direct 
free trade between the maritime and agricultural districts of British North America is now in full 


operation, from which Newfoundland only is excluded". Andrews, Report on Colonial and Lake Trade, p.36l. 
2/ Based on trade returns as shown in the Appendices to the Journals of the Legislative Assemblies 
of the Provinces, 
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The Trade of the Maritime Provinces Since Confederation 


With Confederation, Trade and Commerce became a Department of the Dominion Government and de- 
tailed records of the trade of the separate provinces with each other and with the rest of the world 
ceased to be kept. Hence, the statistical basis for a comparison of the trade of the Maritimes before 
and after Confederation is lacking. However, certain inferences can be drawn from such partial data as 
are available. In this Section, brief reference is made to certain broad factors which, since Con- 


federation, have affected the trade of the Maritime Provinces, and certain statistical data relating there- 
to are presented. 


The Maritimes, with their balanced economy, their dependence on foreign trade, and their thriv- 
ing wooden shipbuilding industry, were particularly well adjusted to the conditions of the wood-wind-water 
era. In the age of steam and steel which superseded it, their relative advantage steadily declined. 

Even before Confederation, the steamship was competing with the sailing vessel in the carrying t rade and 
considerable progress had been made in railway building. At the time of Confederation Nova Scotia had 
145 miles of railway and New Brunswick 234 miles, the cost of which had added substantially to the provin- 
cial debts. An important incentive for the Maritimers to enter Confederation was the hope that the rail- 
ways would open up markets in Central Canada for their coal and fish and the products of a great manu- 
facturing industry which, on the basis of their coal, they hoped to develop. Moreover, they expected 
that the commerce of the vast interior opened up by the railways would be drawn to their ice-free seaports 
and bring new heights of prosperity, ; 


From the 1870's on, the wooden sailing ship declined rapidly before the steamship and with it 
the shipbuilding and carrying trade of the Maritimes. An important contributing factor to this result 
was the drastic decline in the economy of the West Indies, caused mainly by the increasing competition of 
beet sugar to their main product, The industrial centre of the new Dominion developed not in the Mari- 
times but in Ontario and Quebec, 2/ Not only did the Maritimes fail to attract the immigrants which flocked 
to Canada after the turn of the century, but they lost many of their native born through emigration. 


The efforts of the Dominion Government to direct trade over Maritime railways and through Mari- 
time ports, as part of its national policy of keeping trade for Canadian industry and Canadian trans- 
portation, achieved only partial success. With the growth of great steamship lines, commercial activity 
tended to concentrate at Halifax and St. John and the small harbours, ports, and outports declined. 
Nevertheless, the two great ports never attained the position which had been anticipated. The route of 
the Intercolonial, completed in 1873, had been dictated by military and strategic considerations rather 
than the providing of a direct and short trade route to the sea, and traffic over it proved disappointing. 
The competition of water transport, cheapened by the improvement of the St. Lawrence system, proved keen. 
The large and comparatively fast steamships tended to penetrate as far inland as possible with the result 
that Montreal and Quebec increased in importance to the relative disadvantage of Halifax and St. John. 
Large quantities of railway traffic, too, continued to flow over the United States railways, and the United 
States ports continued to attract large Canadian shipments. 


To allay the dissatisfaction in the Maritimes resulting from the disappointing traffic over the 
Intercolonial, the Dominion Government, in 1879, bought the Grand Trunk section from Riviére du Loup to 
Pointe Lévis. When the Canadian Pacific was chartered, its eastern terminus was fixed at Lake Nipissing 
but it was empowered to extend its line to Ottawa and thence to the Atlantic seaboard, To better the com- 
petitive position of the Canadian route, the Short Line was built across the State of Maine, giving the 
Canadian Pacific direct access to the port of St. John. In 1897, the Intercolonial was extended to Mon- 
treal by the purchase of existing lines. Neither the Short Line nor the extension of the Intercolonial, 
however, brought the hoped-for volume of traffic to Maritime ports, 


Ws See Chapter IV, Section 6. 
2/ See Chapter II. 
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The belief that trade could be forced through Canadian channels was an gs babe grils 
A ee ; j i j the carrying of prairie wheat to 
ad of a second transcontinental railway, its main purpose t 
ante ise Ne for shipment. The new National Transcontinental became part of the Canadian Government 
Railways in 1915, and later the Canadian Government Railways, including the Intercolonial, were con- 
solidated as the Canadian National Railways. 
@ 

The provision of all-Canadian rail facilities was complemented by a policy of favourable freight 
rates. Prior to 1912, there was a freight differential of from 20-40 per cent (according to class of 
freight) in favour of the Maritimes over the rates charged by the railways in Ontario and Quebec, but in 
1912 the rates were equalized, During World War I, flat percentage increases were added to railway 
rates. Subsequent reductions were also horizontal. ; 


The Duncan Commission, because of the “national, imperial and strategic considerations" which 
had dictated the route of the Intercolonial, and the higher operating and maintenance expenses due to 
the grades and curvatures and winter conditions in the Maritimes, all of which "had been recognized in 
the lower-than-average rates then existing", recommended a permanent differential of 20 per cent in 
favour of Maritime freight rates over those in the central section of Canada. This recommendation was 
implemented by the Maritime Freight Rates Act of 1927 (R.S. 1927 c. 79). Aggregate payments under the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act and supplementary legislation to March 31, 1947 amounted to $104,480,516. 


The national tariff policy, too, encouraged the shipment of goods through Canadian ports. 
For instance, the Canadian tariff of 1923 provided that goods from British preferential countries should 
be entitled to a 10 per, cent reduction in duty if shipped through Canadian ports, and, later, enjoy- 
ment of the benefits of the preferential tariff was made contingent upon entry via Canadian ports, 


Despite the large expenditures on railways, on the improvement of the port facilities of the 
Maritimes and other measures to force trade through Canadian channels, only partial success was achieved, 
The large ports elsewhere on the Atlantic coast provided strong competition. The Duncan Commission said 
in 1926- "The routing (of western grain) has been determined not by reference to rail haul entirely but 
by the need for concentrating the grain at a key position which commands a range of ports where, because 
of the quantity and variety of ocean tonnage available, the shipper can be sure of finding cargo space 
within the shortest possible time for the quantity and destination of his shipment, at any given moment. "1/ 


After World War I, the development of the motor carrier brought a new form of competition to 
the railways, the huge expenditures on which had been partly justified on the assumption of the continued 
enjoyment of the monopoly of land transportation. The full realization of the threat of the motor carr- 
ier to railway revenues and of the burden of the large capital investment in railways came with the de- 
pression of the 1930's, 


The freight rate structure of Canadian railways is based on the principle that low-priced bulky 
commodities such as grain, lumber, coal, etc. are carried long distances below cost, while the rates on 
commodities of higher value carried short distances are proportionately higher. It is in respect of 
these higher priced goods and short hauls that the railways suffer most from the competition of the motor 
carriers. The competition of railways and motor carriers, the effects flowing from the divided juris- 
dictions in respect of the two classes of transport, and so on, are, however, parts of the general trans- 
portation problem in Canada, not merely of the Maritimes. Space limitations preclude any detailed treat- 
ment here of this problem. 


1/ Report of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, 1926, p. 28. 
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Table 1, = Trade Through Maritime Province Ports, Specified Years 1870 - 1946 


Per Cent 
Maritime Provinces 
of Canada 


New 
Scotia Brunswick 


Maritime 
Provinces 


$ 000 


$ 000 ~ 000 $ 000 
imports 
Fiscal Year 


1870 eCoeeereseceevreseo0e8 


8,008 


6,533 16,470 73,166 22.5 
DEOOUpe NR. Ze wiv e as eheos 6,139 3,997 10,935 71,782 15.2 
TSCM ee as ha vc bee vee ee 9,304 6,620 16,510 112,766 14.6 
ROOT ais) céasdesvsavaes 10,370 6,581 17,457 180,804 9.7 
TGGSRESW sce'ces | hoeceee es 12,386 8,100 21,076 261,926 8.1 
TITOMONE Tes eclaceaeeee 14,121 10,744 25,521 375,833 6.8 
TOTS eco eek cccw ete es 16,257 12,737 29,924 587,439 5.1 
TSCOCP sees sy ces pec ceaee es 33,057 33,860 67,932 | 1,064,528 6.4 
SR) oh ge Aegenalg Rinnai 21,367 26,907 49,335 927,329 5.3 
Dla € ht Ceres eee 32,822 24,765 59,396 | 1,265,679 4,7 
NQGORU SE fu dese saiasiceaet 37,430 26 , 239 65,274 | 1,248,274 5.2 
TOPS aes asics ws coe aes 11,776 10, 207 22,603 406, 384 5.6 
Dora eee: ¢ os sminaaaneee 13,852 11,614 26,071 433,799 6.0 
MODe ea tee cs gincie van erase 16,775 -| 12,719 30, 285 522,431 5.8 
LORE, cis cy abi cee tees 18,592 12,499 31,717 562,719 5.6 
Woe tes ons Gee ice swksses 21,658 16,095 38,512 671,876 5.7 
Dee ec cos Racy eae < 24,770 18,672 44,345 799,070 5.5 
TIGR Sy cee ves heeds 21,356 14,888 37,012 658, 228 5.6 


Calendar Year 


NOB Ues HOE ioe set eeccotes 22,529 16,599 39, 981 751,035 bee 
NOAOM asta <lele e:eive Seiee ¥ 8 6.4 38, 983 21,519 61,422 1,081,938 Suv 
LOAVe Vecateseecsesea os 73,010 35,340 109,057 1,448,785 7.5 
EIAG cso Nisagwiste vss 6% sais 66,316 35,018 102, 206 1,707,240 6.0 
POAUMe se Uecdacewsceceave ce 70,911 51, 960 124, 366 1,735,076 6.8 
DOPE e ee sie ania sin.ed sei one 57,220 56,554 115,279 1,758,898 6.6 
TGAOB seh ouov cece os st 6s 42,454 64,552 108,127 1,585,775 6.8 
PSRe ae Vecaine caisieice.> set a2 42,940 54,646 99,203 1,927,279 5y2 


Exports 
Fiscal Year 


SLO Merarsiste sts eteterele oleic ereverers 5,803 5,303 13,261 75,728 Wie 
WSS OMe alicteiscre.s elels cle,e efeveteless 7,544 5,864 15,144 87,911 17.2 
ES DO etevarele cle ole sieiereleieveleieves 9,468 6,978 17,334 96,749 17.9 
HS3019) sia SIO OGODODOOOUE 12,609 14,166 28,124 191,895 14.7 
UI OSM eietctele ei elsieleiele esis 6 sleie.s 15,290 U7 9OL 33,875 203, 317 T6.7 
TUGUIO eters evereleveolerere\e, ee grec 19,597 32,111 52,110 501,359 Leo 
LOUD Meleiststorelelelelaletelace ee ele sys 29,715 54,322 84,577 490,809 Pee 
ELD Mtetetenoieteve cierereierecelelstetste’s 78,030 141,874 220,230 1,286,659 17s 
DMOZ Giereleisiers isicielecdielele’eicielels 50,497 99,054 150,779 1, 333, 912 LESS 
IEEE). GOO ORIADCDOOe BuDold: 57,680 72,852 131, 488 1,593,446 9.4 
OO amretatsiereycleversie s sie eieis' corte 41,414 39,483 82,043 611, 253 13.4 
POGOe piatelsieilers eieiele ease as 37,136 33,901 71,586 534,978 13,4 
OBA eae alesis aleisie wee ss 63,342 49,741 114,010 672,265 L720 
ODO icieisles’eleis viviele sie eiaitre 67,880 57,340 125,644 764,285 16.4 
USC eeceicccevevececegee 67,835 67, 325 135,739 862,472 Ausyad 
VOB MNS Mateus. Sg ge eieveayeretevensie Liles TSISIES 158, 663 1,074,244 14.8 
oS Uleretslelete eiaie’s eie'e ev alsicielsie 84,467 111, 487 196,518 1,084,821 18.1 
UJ Si aielelelevers vieieityels's/sieisie'sie 83,616 S6y97 1. 171,575 969,770 a Urged 
Calendar Year 
LOS O aieleleteleletereis ele 6.9/6 ele'a a's 76,989 Bi OO Leos 97 935, 922 ee 
OA OP sterelere uel eivtetele s/o e sie 6/65 108,770 136, 982 246,808 1,193,218 2057 
TAM eee che his c'ewiele set's 175,136 182,009 357,594 1,640,455 21.8 
OA Cireneletets ss so iel eieve-elelelstey sis 306,774 376,297 683,623 2,385,466 2857 
TIS EG Sirs ICICI OOOO OC 365,997 502,945 869, 446 3,001, 352 29.0 
LOGE Weeweeccvccccccsces 437,473 517,380 955,099 3,483,099 27.4 
TESA ich HO OLIO ODO DOOD 416,179 469,207 886,670 3,267,424 2752 
WOAGHE EEA clots alo « ave. wieee eee 191,640 260,485 453,827 2,339,166 _ 19.4 
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Table 2. = Total Value of Imports and Exports via Principal Canadian Sea and River Ports, Specified Years 


1870 — 1946 
Via Via Via Via 
Halifax Montreal Quebec St. John 
N.S. Que. Que. N.B. 
$ 000 $ 000 $ 000 


Imports 
Fiscal Year 


1B70 ceccccccccccceccccees 


6,209 25,075 5,064 


EBOO APS oe ce ss knoe a Soeur des ft ee OS 25,637 3,104 
TOO Sete. oak cee s caeee neers 6,163 38,572 4,357 
TQ00 Pero use cans os bee meee aes 6,051 61,427 4,623 
TOOS HE. hc psec cues ou ater eiae wet 7,728 76,333 5,561 
TOUD ‘Sve sse bomen sue eueeey ctl earonT es 94,573 7,350 
PSIG. Vn aa ace as cles vu eee eee eee | MLO LO 102,198 8,847 
EIS0 Si Ses as vcecc'veees Pesca ee tees] PeOpO DS 246 ,899 26,991 
P9S6 ces vcahn sev ecncueness+ | aalanaee 192,662 20,152 
V929) Fis cae che odes bose peemneeae te DMEee AL 245,525 15,692 
NOSO eo sos areiacle ace Gh Ga tatene TCO ROTO 255,769 16 , 586 
VSSS ere sees vs ae aT e 9,075 105,277 7,333 
UGGS Tote Saks eee eae Leone eee ee eS 105,176 8,113 
NOM hte Sows wt eee ee cee meow EGO 125,852 9,163 
TOS6 2 oae cis asisecie sce cuabeners| MELoaoe 137,329 9,328 
ROOT Sito a ss de tlocat ecace dts. tee | Memerecd 157,327 11,577 
POSS Seeks cae cees vette ere oo ec ME enOTS 188,229 13,053 
L959 ee Pe apse cs ee tee ees 155,639 10,764 


Calendar Year 


LOST CuWitgetccs dees oe aiicdslescese| ME leGoO 170,009 11,452 
ESCONE Seis c nit cen de sneesedteuces «| MECUTaTS 221,618 15,167 
T942 A fenendowenssgectsoonseevess|| (EQleDeS 316,627 26,162 
1942 Gece agsun sacs vei gins cass 700) pO wpoS 396,551 19,758 
1949 Vacevengoebnns sence satecsme|meereres 442,436 27,988 
1944 4 iGis ales cade ememmesumese seul MEeOpe09 414, 206 29,726 
Y945 Peticcccswsdecuscenehercenea| MPCoRAOe 358,125 50,213 
L946 2 far ccaciscdsacecveacoterees| MCT T OOS 450,314 40,052 


Exports 


Fiscal Year 


TBI wast seer Ove 1s. moe fe 3,173 19,100 3,541 
LBBO: FEE eh ede ce we eee bee nee an | MaRS! 30, 225 3,250 
1690. E cley veld culss Eee Mee eneeee es AMROK SO 31,660 3,596 
1900-3 Bic cv% oc odes sweet eee cee PROB IDS 65,344 9,734 
T9055 gUt tne coe ae cause eee cent weed 59,411 13,548 
1910. Velde .-ccvcdee deerme Bar isas 77,502 24,989 
W915 Si tvc voce cnces co teene eres | ME eaesS 119,349 43,873 
1920 4556 scsccndckeoaeenoseee ters) mebeaes 353,138 114,258 
1926 40s csaescadacoedenseieenee lmao Taare 240,011 76,853 
1929 ni cs ce se badee comer cena tier meae 79 235, 665 55,861 
1930 % (aleve csleeadsmemeeas teehee MEG oEeS 161,577 41,396 
19SS' Lika deceseges as mumamees ache | Mme Te40" 122,974 24,415 
1934 5 saves oc 'v a dees cepacia ase. mSInoe4 163,187 38,049 
1935 6 5 SE. sobs igen seemeeeen see | Bpaenseo 141,653 44,283 
1936 §, Vb aleweu scenes ee PR EmERee Se 3] EROOnLSD 150,654 53, 347 
LOST Wi dWe ic veces cece nee ee Reel Meno eee 209,550 61,757 
V9SG si ac's o's oss ce ane neMeeeee ben cl MNOLRA ON 258,414 91,130 
1939 Gi uciv sss sccaen coun eee ee | eneoToCe 245,882 69,961 


Calendar Year 


LOSS Fis ia vee vais oe cee veers soe a OAS 200,135 68,871 
1940'S sich es cccne oe ances cohen mee oeeel 289,595 112,583 
UG4E Ky Wes diese cine vince eee ss ..| 144,227 395,391 156, 302 
L942 Bcetis nas tc ages « Cee ene eee eos) 179,317 344,324 
1945 prauiciesssacs soon emueens «| meconcee 90,457 464,454 
1944 wiGUidesedcedas ske@eeine gn sos alongs 418,646 472,359 
L945 (5 seu devs cersn eee eeea eek ens! MEGDEO? 503,387 417,697 
LB4S6 4 s/s oxic xs als tine oot scee arcs | RAINS 536, 362 203, 982 


Vancouver 
B.C. 


$ 000 


No statistics 
available 
689 
3,799 
6,107 
17,265 
25,055 
49,257 
59,843 
77,082 
79,448 
30,681 
30,972 
35,999 
38, 458 
47,738 
54,594 
46,007 


50,434 
55,566 
64,833 
68,507 
90, 986 
95,851 
78,994 
96,819 


No statistics 
available 
484 
2,485 
5,331 
7,769 
15,172 
39,535 
144,635 
181, 222 
127,215 
80, 303 
67,055 
73,448 
84,924 
95,467 
76,976 
73,845 


77,657 
53,840 
45,608 

143,242 

145,773 

184, 490 

140,492 

174,697 
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As previously noted, the statistical basis for a comparison of the trade of the Maritime Provinces 
before and after Confederation is lacking. Figures such as those in Tables 1 and 2 which show the trade 
through Maritime Provinces' ports, are often used as statistics of provincial trade. They are not such but 
pertain rather to transportation and volume of port business. Tables 1 and 2 should be read in conjunction 
with the shipping figures of Table 4. 


In 1870, imports through Maritime Provinces' ports were 22.5 per cent of Canada's total imports. 
In 1939, imports through Maritime Provinces’ ports were but 5.6 per cent of the Dominion total. Exports via 
Maritime Provinces' ports constituted practically the same proportion of Canada's total exports in 1939 as in 
1870 (17.7 versus 17.5). Wartime shifts brought a slight increase in the proportion of imports and a very 
substantial rise in the proportion of exports via ports in the Maritimes. 


In point of shipping tonnage, Halifax and St. John were, in 1870, of greater importance than Mon- 
treal but were surpassed by Quebec. By 1939, Montreal, which had become Canada's leading grain shipping port, 
had greatly outdistanced all three. In 1870, traffic via Pacific ports was in its infancy but, by 1939, shipp- 
ing entered and cleared from Vancouver was considerably greater than that of any other port in Canada. (See 
Table 4.). Also evident from Table 4 is the relative decline in importance of many of the smaller ports of 
the Maritimes. 


On the basis of import and export values the story is somewhat different, In 1959 as in 1870, the 
value of exports and imports passing through the port of Montreal was much greater than for any other port 
in Canada. Imports via Montreal were, in 1939, more than three times those of Vancouver and about six 
times those of Halifax and St. John combined, while exports were more than three times those of Vancouver 
and almost twice those of Halifax and St. John combined. The wartime importance of the Maritime ports is 
shown by the great increase in the proportion of exports and to a lesser degree, imports passing through 
these ports. (See Table 2.). 


An interesting sidelight on the share of Dominion trade passing through the ports of the Maritime 
Provinces is obtained by comparing per capita figures based on Table 1. Imports and exports through Mari- 
time Provinces! ports per head of population in these provinces, and imports and exports through other ports 
per head of population in the rest of Canada, in certain years, are shown in Table 3 below. 


Table 3, = Imports and Exports Through Maritime Provinces' Ports per Head of Population, Maritime 
Provinces; and Through All Other Ports per Head of Population, Rest of Canada, Specified Years 


Imports Exports 
: Through Maritime Through All Other Through Maritime Through All Other 
Provinces' Ports, Ports Per Head of Provinces! Ports, Ports Per Head of 
Per Head of Popula- Population, Rest Per Head of Popula- | Population, Rest 
Year tion, Maritime Pro- of Canada tion, Maritime Pro- of Canada 
vinces vinces 
1870 (fiscal year) 22 20 18 22 
1900 : ‘ 20 37 32 37 
1920 ‘i as 69 132 223 14] 
1929 % : 59 134 131 140 
1933 ‘ : 22 40 69 48 
1939 (calendar year) 36 70 150 76 
152 820 234 
135 751 218 


164 583 170 
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able 4, - Total Tonnages of Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared from Certain Maritime Ports, Specified 
Years 1870-1946 


"000 omitted 
All Prince 
Fecal Charlottetown] Edward Island Digby Halifax Liverpool Louisburg Lunenburg 
sc Ports 
Year i 
oe En- Z n— En- En- 

1870 22 
1880 37 
1890 28 
1900 2 24 
1911 20 25 
1920 6 28 
1925 9 49 
1929 1 31 
1930 2 32 
1931 aE 32 
1932 1 28 
1933 nu ee 
1934 3 32 
1935 6 35 
1936 32 40 
1937 41 33 
1938 37 34 
1939 51 36 
1940 105 40 
1941 1/ 1/ 
Calendar 
Year 

1/ 
1942 7 
1943 7 
1944 2 
1945 9 
1946 25 


All 
RDS Scotia 


Port 
North Sydney Pictou 
Fiscal [es mad a | Havkes bury 
Year Cleared a 4 (Creare En [oi cared en 4 Cleared, leared|, 707, |Clearea reco 
ia a te tered . ae 


1870 29 eA 867 foxs 
1880 88 48 1,076 930 
1890 84 58 1,506 1,438 
1900 158} 146 2,145] 2,074 
1911 271| 183 2,793| 2,679 
1920 402| 434 3,828| 4,483 
1925 214] 212 4,515| 4,924 
1929 408 415 5,939] 6,527 
1930 383| 392 6,397| 6,798 
1931 325| 325 5,817| 6,102 
1932 310| 303 5,325| 5,548 
1933 263 263 4,630] 4,968 
1934 277| 271 4,988 | 5,406 
1935 2? 286 5,050] 5,524 
1936 278 269 4,786| 5,479 
1937 288 292 5,131 | 5,791 
1938 287| 283 5,660| 5,937 
1939 248 258 5,180| 5,957 
1940 274| 291 9,485 | 10,594 
1941 253} 1/ 4,309 1/ 
Calenéa 

Year 

1941 PAS i) Ay 3,846 1/ 
1942 2e7| 301 3,295| 3,280 
1943 207 205 3,455 | 3,484 
1944 229 239 3,525| 3,657 
1945 258 283 3,584| 3,712 
1946 281 268 4,613 | 5,157 


1/ Not available, 
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Table 4, - Total Tonnages of Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared from Certain Maritime Ports, Specified 
Years 1870-1946 (Concluded) 


000 omitted 


Year En- En- = i 2 : = 

1870 3 ald ~ - 13 Kd 417 
1880 5 18 - = 459 
1890 3 15 ~ 504 
1900 10 ll 529 
1911 23 22 936 
1920 25 2B 1,038 
1925 27 2 1,028 
1929 40 30 1,156 
1930 53 35 970 
1931 133 97 1,048 
1932 131 98 937 
1933 1,371 
1934 1,448 
1935 1,598 
1936 1,569 
1937 1,486 
1938 1,612 
1939 1,576 
1940 1,465 
1941 1/ 

Calendar 

Year 

1941 1/ 

1942 1,202 
1943 9 8 1,397 
1944 14 14 1,286 
1945 35 38 | 1,372 
1946 35 47 1,174 


14 59 33 33 
| 54 _79| 24 24 me Ve 
All Maritime 
Fiscal Ports Ports [is eer hase 
E z E E z 


243 


1870 228 = 2,476 
1880 427 - 3,299 
1890 604 278 5,113 
1900 1,019 450 6,912 
1911 1,661 1,509 10,378 
1920 1,675 1,770 13, 235 
1925 3,421 4,022 20,511 
1929 4,510 6,050 26,944 
1930 3,847 5,706 25, 836 
1931 3,694 6, 269 26 , 535 
1932 3,421 6,017 25,337 
1933 3,647 5,530 24,722 
1934 3,849 6,294 27, 236 
1935 3,738 6,712 28,548 
1936 3,957 6,434 29,157 
1937 4,316 6,830 31,803 
1938 4,245 6,396 31,402 
1939 4,405 6,637 32,044 
1940 ° 3,646 6,281 34,865 
1941 3,436 3,581 1/ 
Calendar 
Year F 
3,092 2,650 1/ 
1942 1,624 1,682 27,812 
1943 1,767 a pS et 28,505 
19 2,034 1,890 30,854 
ice 3,016 2,052 $3,512 
1946 86 3,289 4.14 


1/ Not available. 
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The record of the value of imports and exports through Maritime Provinoes ports in Tables 1 and 
2, and of ships' entrances and clearances inTable 4 give some indication of the importance of the ocean 
ports of the Maritime Provinces in foreign trade both in peace and war, Additional information is pro- 
vided by figures of the tonnage of foreign freight passing through the ports. (See Table 5,). Such data 
are available, however, only from 1934, The revenue accruing to a port from a ton of coal is, of course, 
considerably less than froma ton of meat, groceries, clothing, etc. However, only tonnage data are avail- 
able, 


In the fiscal year emed March 31, 1939,the tons of freight imported through Maritime Provinces 
ports comprised 26.1 per cent of imports through all ocean ports, while tons of freight exported through 
Maritime Provinces ports comprised 31.4 per cent of exports through all ocean ports. The corresponding 
figure for imports was, in 1944, 34,2 per cent, while that for exports was, in 1943, 63.5 per cent. Im- 
ports and exports through Montreal and Vancouver decreased in the war years, 


Table 5. -Water-borne Traffic - Foreign Freight Shipped (Tons Weight and Tons Measurement) 
Principal Canadian Ports, 1934 - 46 


Prince All Canad-| All Canad- 
Fiscal Edward Vane ian Ports, ian Ports, 
Year Islana | Helifex | Sydney couver| excluding including 
Ports Great Lakes | Great Lakes 
Ports Ports 
1934- In 7,668 
Out ee 
1935=- In 8,100 
Out 11,236 
1936- In 10,026 
Out 12,297 
1937- In 11,142 
Out 15,791 
1938- In 12,699 
Out 13,882 
1939- In 10,423 
Out 17,268 
1940- In 11,065 
Out 16,708 
1941- In 11,774 26,966 
Out 15,084 19,280 
Cal, Year- 
= In 11,848 29,899 
Out 13,373 17,462 
1942- In 8,144 27,106 
Out 9,866 13,624 
1943- In 8,277 27,865 
Out 10,012 16,524 
1944- In 8,116 27,656 
Out 11,455 18,956 
1945- In TeOUL 24,529 
Out 16,3579 22,534 
1946- In 9,489 26,440 
S,0oe Ls Ola 15,636 19,272 


Note:- The tons shown in the above table are a combination of tons weight and tons measurement (40 cubic 


eat), 


The relative quantities are the important data and they are not materially affected by this 
addition of unlike tons, 
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ihe most comprehensive available statistics of provincial trade are the loadings an? unload- 
ings of freight carried by the railways, such as those shown in Tables 6-9, Since 1921, the Bureau 
has collected, from the railways, records of freight loaded and unloaded in each province, sesregated 
into seventy-six classes, To obtain a complete picture of provincial trade, however, it would be 
necessary to have similar detailed statistics for goods transported by water, highway, and air. 


Table 6 shows the composition of freight traffic by chief component material sroups for cer- 
tain years 1921-46, The predominance of mine products in the case of Nova Scotia, forest products 
for New Brunswick, and agricultural products for Prince Edward Island, is readily apparent. A further 
breakdown by principal commodities for each of the Maritime Provinces, for 1939 and 1946 is shown in 
Tables 7 and 8. 


Table 9 indicates the net import and export into and from the Maritime region and also the 
net movement to and from other provinces in certain years 1926-46, The differences between loadings 
and unloadings in these tables show the net export or net import into the region as a unit. The net 
movement to and from other provinces is the difference between freight originated (including loadings 
and receipts from foreign connections) and freight terminated (including freight unloaded and deliver- 
ed to foreign connections). If the freight originated in the Maritime Provinces exceeded the freight 
terminated, the difference must have been carried westward, either for unloading in the other provin- 
ces or for delivery to foreign connections at a junction point in Quebec or provinces west. On the 
other hand, if the freight terminated exceeded the originated, the difference came in across the Que- 
bec boundary. Foreign connections include railways in the United States and boats cleared for, or 
entered from, foreign ports. All freight moved to ports on export rates is included as delivered to 
foreign connections. 


The great increase in railway freight traffic resulting from the War is apparent from all 
the tables in this Section. The peak of loadings and unloadings for Nova Scotia was in 1942, in 
which year the former increased by 43 per cent and the latter by 46 per cent over 1938, For New Brurs- 
wick, the peak of loadings for the war years was in 1945 and the peak of unloadings in 1944. In 1946, 
both loadings and unloadings in New Brunswick were at still higher levels. Freisht delivered to for- 
eign connections via the Maritime Provinces reached an all-time high in 1943 with an increase of 285 
per cent over 1938. For further details see Tables 6-9, 
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Table 6.- Railway Revenue Freight Tonnages, Maritime Provinces, Specified Years 1921-46 


Freight Unloaded from Net Imports(+) Net Exports(-) 
eee. ae Via Reilways 
Prince mer: haat] 
age Edward Nova Nova New 
Tsland sree sPeeeiat es Scotia Pat is a Scotia | Brunswick 


(000's omitted ) 


Agricultural 1921 * - 18 
Products- 1926 + + 67 
1929 + - 74 
1933 - - 77 
1935 + = 66 
1936 + - 61 
1937 + - 104 
1938 + - 35 
1939 + - 22 
1940 + - 21 
1941 + - 12 
1942 + - 23 
19435 + - 64 
1944 + - 34 
1945 + + 25 
1946 + + 95 
Animal Pro- 1921 + + 
ducts- 1926 4 + + 8 
1929 4 + + 10 
1933 Sa ee + 11 
1935 yh + 9 
1936 © + + 22 
1937 l1i+¢ - 11 
1938 3 | + + 8 
1939 4)¢ + 8 
1940 4 | + + 10 
1941 6 + + 12 
1942 8 + + 12 
1943 8 + + 17 
1944 8 + + 20 
1945 10 + + Ly, 
1946 a + + 16 
Mine Products- 1921 + 150 
1926 + 288 
1929 + 310 
1933 + 269 
1935 + 309 
1936 + 301 
1937 + 361 
1938 + 287 
1939 + 262 
1940 + 362 
1941 + 462 
1942 + 558 
1943 + 446 
1944 + 601 
1945 + R36 
1946 + 896 
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Table 6.--Railway Revenue Freight Tonnages, Maritimes Provinces, Specified Years 1921-46 (Concl'd. ) 


Net Imports(+) Net Exports(-) 
Freight Loaded C F 
g ed on Cars reight (Unloaded fron Via Railways 


Year New 

Brunswick 

Forest Pro- 1921 a 711 
ducts- 1926 4 7 = 934 
a) Para 3 mar - 572 
1983 + 9 - 170 

1956 + 9 - 522 

1936 + 10 ~ 353 

1937 +449 456 

1938 “8 - 387 

1939 + 8 - 429 

1940 + 12 - 644 

1941 + 9 =e 122 

1942 « 8 - 1,012 

1943 + 4 - 1,063 

1944 + 7 - 989 

1946 + 9 - 1,000 

1946 i - 1,369 

Manufactures 1921 + + 5S 
and Miscellane 1925 + = - 70 
eous- 1929 + + + 1058 
Sage ap naa Eff) + + = 16 
1935 + + - 123 

1936 + - = 107 

1937 + = 181 

1938 + - =" 129 

1939 + = = 154 

1940 + + = 2338 

1941 + + - 261 

1942 + > = 189 

1943 + - - 119 

1944 + - - 150 

1945 + - 182 

1946 + 33 ra 

Grand Totale 1921 + = 508 
ae aie pa meee ae 624) + - 641 
1929 + = 221 

1933 + 43 

1935 + - 193 

1936 + =- 208 

1937 + - $20 

1938 + = 286 

1939 + - $35 

1940 + - 6526 

1941 + 521 

1942 + - 604 

1943 + =- 783 

1944 + - $52 

1946 - 304, 

1946 + - 508 


Table 7, 


Commodities 


Agricultural Products 
Oats o 4 Siele Cie elele 6.e@ 
Flour and Mill Products . 
Potatoes and other fresh 

vegetables ...cccccccece 
Qther agricultural pro- 
GUCES 7%. ose sale viclsie ce ciaisee 


eoeeeeee 


Total Agricultural 
EP OdUCUS) og s'elsieiscis 6/6 


Animal Products 
Cattle and calveS ..cccce 
THORS fore eve eforo.sielerolelaicie © isveiere 
Packing House products .. 
Hides and leather ..... 


Total Animal Products . 


Mine Products 


Bituminous’ coal ...cccece 
Sand and gravel eoveeeecee | 


Total Mine Products ... 


Forest Products 
Cordwood and other fire- 
wood Cece ccccvcccce 
Lumber, timber, box, crate 
and cooperage material . 


Total Forest Products . 


Manufactures and 
Miscellaneous 


GAISOUCHEC sie sisiaie ere eels ielelsiere 
Petroleum oils and other 
petroleum products (ex- 
cept asphalt & gasolene) 
Cement .. eoccccccccos 
Fertilizers, all kinds .. 
MiscellanGous fs... csslccie 
Merchandise (All L.C.L. 
Rive deh bi)! Kever ere scstereteveteeie 


Total Manufactures and 
MisecewianeG OUST siclersle crete 'o 


Grand Totals. .<sccscecce 
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- Principal Articles of Revenue Freight Carried by Canadian Railways Into and Out of Rach of 
the Maritime Provinces, 1939 


Freight Originated Freight Terminated 


De- 


Loaded at Received from Unloaded 


Stations | Foreign Connections at livered 
in Tm Destinedntone ans Stations to 
Prince in Foreign 
Edward Canadian Prince | Connec- 
Island Points Edward | tions 
Island 
ali 2 3 4 5 6 
Tons 
2,554 = = 2,554 2,118 26 
nR955 - - 1, 955 18,558 = 
995092 - - 99,592 4,197 11,274 
28 - - 28 1,410 = 
104,598 - = 104,598 31,104 11,300 73,494 = 
2,543 - - 2,543 380 - 2,163 - 
Bp ALA - - WAY 961 - 2,216 = 
952 ~ - 552 1,292 - < 740 
576 - - 576 - - 576 = 
8,254 - - 8,254 3,887 a 4,367 3S 
38 = - 38 75,754 - - Ue ANS 
1,134 - - 1,134 1,489 - - 355 
2,767 252 = 3,019 89,502 - a 86, 735 
15250 - - 1,230 1,268 - - 38 
864 ~ - 864 8,064 28 - 7,200 
2,440 = = 2,440 10,450 28 = 8,010 
Veo? - = eo 10,444 - - 9,147 
314 - - 314 4,333 - - 4,019 
a = = - 3,454 - - 3,454 
8,540 - - 8,540 27,394 - - 18,854 
3,306 - - 3,356 10,907 - - Lépiorey t 
11,861 - - 11,861 PAL O)oph - - 9,190 
28,091 - = 28,091 89,287 - - 61,196 
146,150 252 - 146,402 224,230 11,328 - 78, 080 


Sheep key 165 
Loaded at 
Commodities Stations 
in 
Nova 
Scotia 
aL 
Agricultural Products 
Flour and other mill pro- 

GWG! Gavaotoooasnn conee 15,229 
EN Glee) TORN Go panoooaUG 6,362 
Apples (fresh) sic cece ee 50,759 
EO LALOOS tele sricsicisie sss eo 66 3,572 

Total Agricultural 
PrOCUCUSins 6 sieiete cveis o:6ie 79, 264 

Animal Products 
Cattle and calves ...c..c. 2,495 
Total Animal Products ,. 9,659 

Mine Products 
Bituminous coal .....cees 10,427,078 
COM Gaacottoodomubeot aude 41,670 
Sand and gravel .....+... 45,241 

Stone (crushed - ground - 

Dic Oe Up) mreretetetsisvelete: s:sie-e/4',6 34,829 
Asphalt (natural, by- 

product petroleum) .... 37,273 
Se eee Sete ia oie Oe oie sine 34, 248 

Total Mine Products ... |5,645,088 
Forest Products 
Logs, posts, poles, pil- 

ing @oeoeereee09007e20008 49,732 
EEUU WOOGMreteletelsleisic/s ele elelelele 48 , 983 
Lumber, timber, box, crate 

and cooperage material . 256, 996 

Total Forest Products . $95, 203 
Manufactures and 
Miscellaneous 
GAISOMEN GC Meyers'ele'e stelsteleiere 9\e. 99,894 
Petroleum oils and other 

petroleum products (ex- 

cept asphalt & gasolene) 34,770 
SUG a Tuareteteleletersieletstelciers ni4ie' 40,416 
Iron and steel (bar - 

sheet - structural - 

DISD OU late syerelaie,o:2vs\s:0's/eie)evers,s 132,944 
Fertilizers,all kinds ... 45,917 
Miscellaneous ....cccccece 267,898 
Merchandise (All L.C.L. 

BPO TOM Gyr aise « oe 400 oe. 2° 73,490 

Total Manufactures and 

Miscellaneous ..cccccecs 806,285 


Grand Totalee.c<-essess | 0,090,499 
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Freight Originated 


Received from 
Foreign Connections 


Destined to - 


Canadian 
Points 


131 


394 
837 


677 
156 
24,622 


1,987 


30,790 


96,182 


Foreign 
Points 


18 


30 


193 


135 


936 


1,047 


Total 


15,388 
6,362 
51,937 
3,372 


110,857 


2,453 


15,322 


5,427,503 
41,670 
45,241 
34,829 


5977S 
34,248 


5,655,076 


49,732 
48 , 983 


237,082 


373,462 


99,948 


35,164 
41,253 


133,621 
46,101 
292,713 


75,612 


838,011 


6,992, 728 


- (Cont'd. ) 


- Principal Articles of Revenue freight Carried by Canadian Railways Into and Out of Bach of 
the Maritime Provinces, 1939 


Freight Terminated 


Unloaded 
at 
Stations 
in 
Nova 
Scotia 


Tons 


119,801 
12,054 
3,459 
12,888 


190,605 


1,162 


26,486 


4,613,217 
29,039 
45,781 
32,938 


9,104 
8,022 


4,774,148 


56,732 
43,289 


62,321 


172,551 


77,644 


32,856 
11,664 


103, 909 
31,511 
276,147 


132,605 


785 ,855 


5,949, 645 


De- 
livered 
to 
Foreign 
Connec- 
tions 


122,704 = 104,572 
4,894 2 5,692 
47,837 | 47,300 2 
17,477 = 9,516 
336,446 = 111,341 
B93{ 1,291 a 
28,772 z 16,827 
- 814,155 2 
424] 12,631 5 
: a 540 
- 1,891 s 
A 28,669 
897| 26,226 sl 
51,080 | 870,940 . 
154 “ 7,000 
14,416] 5,694 - 
181,198 | 174,675 z 
195,797 | 182,652 cs 
146| 22,250 r 
297] 1,914 - 
: 28, 752 is 
2,071] 29,035 z 
940| 14,406 z 
27,705 : 8,249 
10,033 . 59,115 
117,168| 20,430 Fi 
729,263] 945,854 * 
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Table 7.~Principal Articles of Revenue Freight Carried by Canadian Railways Into and Out of Each of 
the Maritime Provinces, 1939 (Conci'd.) 


Commodities 


Agricultural Products 


Flour and other mill pro- 


GUCTS:. vsav.cewes ces onte ae 


Potatoes... 


Total Agricultural Pro- 
ductsec. 


Animal Products 


HOGS ec ceccccecercsecevecce 


Packing House products... 


Total Animal Products.. 


Mine Products 
Bituminous coal.csecsecoo 
Sand and Graveleseccocscece 


Total Mine Productsecoe 


Forest Products 


Logs, posts, poles,piling 
Cordwood and other fire- 
WOOGs s sin sleeeieieigewia bese ote 


Pulpwood:c.s'sis's sire eisisis vs ele 


Loaded at 
Stations 
in 


wick. 


22,076 
156,586 


202,653 


1,703 
3,566 


11,074 


$44,157 
280,373 


633,863 


46,165 


5,259 
222,758 


Lumber, timber, box, crate 


and cooperage material... 


Total Forest ProductSeoe 


Manufactures and Mis- 
cellaneous 


GASOLONG. sccccnoceceesee. 
SULAMAs sibictlnSelsieeaie.sisiciclels 
COMONG. occ clciecisie eieicicleinie nie 
Lime and plastere.....cece 
Fertilizers, all kinds... 
Newsprint paper..ccccccce 
Paper board, pulpboard 
and wallboard ove 
Wood DPULDisis elsicivigicieiselerelclets 
Miscellaneous...secccccece 
Merchandise (Al1L.C.L. 
Birroaielits:)'s ie/etee eles o'slerere'es 
Total Manufactures and 
Miscellaneous. ..cccccece 


Grand Total. e@eeeeeeeoee 


518 ,003 
602, 786 


43,598 
73,305 
30,812 
29,368 
117,565 
53,937 


65,112 
70,450 
74,290 
' 72,850 


680,530 
2,130,886 


New Bruns= 


Freight Originated 


Received from 
Foreign Connections 


Destined to- 
Canadian oreign 
Points Points 


366 
104,434 


140,445 


105,247 592, 226 


48,437 


436 
154,085 


55259 
222,807 


528,087 151, 483 


615,895 350,168 


261 
675 

243 
5,140 
123,487 


53,138 


5,781 


79,592 
146,530 


173,073 952,995 


2,563,211 


248,241 
1,795,949} 1,416,159 


285, 795 


151,881 


22,206 


790 


32,787 


848 


157,324 


247,496 


429,134 


59,952 
5,114 
20,644 
6,421 
51,387 


61, 794 
59,482 


153,529 
334,937 


100,466 


162,193 


262,147 


16,657 


27,429 


$1,272 


Table 8, - Principal Articles of Revenue Freight Carried by Canadian Railways Into and Out of 
the Maritime Provinces, 1946 


Commodities 


Agricultural Products 


CER SAS CORO OOOOD OC OC SOLD On 
Flour and other mill pro- 
CLUCUS gi qietevatetatc'e/ ein ele crercte ee le 
Potatoes and other fresh 
WG LOURDTOSs « s oc.cisicice/e eis sie 
Other agricultural pro- 
GUIGUS ET ateess'e.e eoecoessseane 


Total Agricultural Pro- 
PLUG ls States otete se eleiaiere ere 'e\e\s 


Animal Products 


Cattle and calveSeecscovee 
HOGS ecccscnccsccccvecenses 
Packing House products.... 
Hides and leather......cc0 


Total Animal Products... 


Mine Products 


Bituminous COB@lessscsscane 
Sandvend Gravel scavecc sss cle 


Total Mine Products...cc 


Forest Products 
Cordwood and other fire- 


WOOK. sictcnsieleaclalerealeaie cae 
Lumber, timber, box, crate 
and cooperage mterial... 


Total Forest Products... 


Manufactures and Mis- 
collaneous 


GAROLONG . ics <cinine ee ncae.cs oe 
Petroleum oils and other 
petroleum products (ex- 


cept asphalt and gasolene) 


Coment..ccscccvcsccsonecee 
Fertilizers, all kinds,....« 
Miscellaneous... .cccceccce 
Merchandise (All L.C.L. 
Pre tent jos icles saisie owes 


Total Manufactures and 
Miscellaneous....cccecs 


Grand Total ...cccecerccce 


Loaded at 
Stations 


in 
Prince 
Edward 
Island 


a 
208 
1,471 
187,825 


1,024 


191,902 


5,567 
4,299 
2,150 

539 


15,454 


30 


53 

42 
19,864 
8,597 


26,717 


60,023 


285,564 


Freight Originated 
Received from 
Foreign Connections 
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Destined to- 


Canadian 
Points 


2 


Foreign 
Points 


3 


Total 


208 
1,471 
187,825 


1,024 


191,902 


5,567 
4,299 
2,130 

539 


15,454 


761 
10,208 


11,125 


50 
1,573 
6,860 


- 30 


53 

42 
19,864 
8,397 


22,717 


1 60,023 


285,564 


Freight Terminated 


Unloaded 
at Sta- 
tions in 
Prince 
Edward 
Island 
5 
Tons 


4,624 
40,291 
7,946 


ee 


70,596 


1,204 
1,404 
2,943 


7,471 


134,681 
13,3599 


175,575 


437 


12,966 
16,863 


18,490 


10,268 

7,985 
Len A af 
38,971 


36,812 


254,619 


502,724 


De- 
livered 
to 

foreign 

Connec-=- 

tions 
6 
: - 4,416 
= - 38,820 
739 179,879 - 
= 1,288 
739 Le ,506 - 
= 4,363 ~ 
- 2,895 - 
“2 - 813 
- 539 - 
“ 7,983 - 
S = 133,920 
i = 3,191 
= - 162, 250 
bes - 387 
- - 11,393 
= - 10,003 
7 - 18,460 
i - 10,215 
~ = 7,941 
e - 78,913 
= = 30,574 
- = 14,095 
of ° 174,596 
739 - 217,360 
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Table 8, - Principal Articles of Revenue Freight Carried by Canadian Railways Into and Out of Each of 
the Maritime Provinces, 1946 


Commodities 


Agricultural Products 
Flour and other mill products 
Hay and BtrawWeccccccceccecece 
Apples (fresh) No cch sone ccrtees 
POGRUCOCE cc cc cece cece cceie si ciele 


Total Agricultural Products 


Animal Products 


Cattle and calveS..cccoccccece 


Total Animal Products...... 


Mine Products 


Bituminous GORI stele sielaielsisiete ere 
CokO@. ccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Sand and Bravel...cccccccccece 
Stone (crushed, ground - 
DFOKON) citereialorcvolererticle slelete ss ore 
Asphalt (natural, by-product 
pPetroleumins sciceciececicleicies eis 
SAU Asrercicicleleloeleleiciove cwlelsielevle sie 


Total Mine Products......e. 


Forest Products 


Logs, posts, poles, piling... 
Pulpwood...cccccccccsccccccce 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and 

cooperage material....c-ccce 


Total Forest Products.....0. 


Manufactures and Miscell- 
aneous 


Gasolene...cccsecccccsccccccs 
Petroleum oils and other 
petroleum products (except 
asphalt and gasolene).....ee. 
SugAYe sic sivle «| sieleiclolelelelecle sle'sisiere)s 
Iron and steel (bar sheet - 
structural - pipe).....cccces 
Pertilizers, all kinds....... 
MiscellaneouS.cccccccceno-sece 


Loaded at 
Stations 
in 

Nova 
Scotia 


3,543 


21,031 


4,566,897 
99,499 
58,666 
48 ,858 


15,493 
36,877 


4,844,788 


65,810 
268,478 


446 ,158 


819,216 


199,133 


104,738 
48 


120,197 
100,070 
519,671 


Merchandise (All L.C.L.Freight) 112,924 


Total Manufactures and Mis- 


CollaneouS,.ccccccecccsccs 1,412,048 


Grand Total, ..c-cccccccccccses 


2,188,548 


Freight Originated 


Received from 


5,777 


28 


5,596 


23 
64,791 


66 


22,028 
418 


107,159 


122,551 


67 


784 
61 


(Cont'd. ) 


Unloaded 

at 
Stations 

Tons 

7.709| 219,117 
5,639 25,297 
58,092 6,687 
10,859 44,737 
97,250 399,902 
3,543 1,567 
also 43,229 
4,567,714|3,220,3564 
99,499 57,184 
58,666 62,104 
48,886 46,146 
15,493 5,808 
36,877 17,582 
4,850,384 |3,668,728 
65,810 99,870 
268 ,478 206,349 
446,375 95,031 
S22,0c0 432,162 
199,155 122,009 
104,761 74,408 
64,839 18,930 
120,263 | 54,602 
100,070 111,513 
542,483 | 519,394 
113,403 201,289 


Freight Terminated 


De- 
livered 
to 
Foreign 
Connec- 
tions 


199,702 
3,514 
42,953 
21,244 


483,369 


1,337 
4,439 


46,657 


110,468 
579 


139,086 


252,098 


249 


4,495 
681 


23,448 
11,985 
77,973 
13,574 


6,000]1,525,207| 1,389,546] 273,489 


6 ,275|7,516,974| 5,933,567|1,1135,524)1,254,781 


Net 
Export 
via 
Rail 
Col. 1 
minus 
Col. 5 


51,405 


1,976 


9 146,553 
42,315 


2,712 


9,685 
19,295 


176,060 


62,129 
351,127 


587,054 


77,124 


30,330 


65,595 


277 


22,502 


211,445 
19,658 


33,878 
508,637 


22,198 


34,060 


18,882 


11,243 


88,565 


Table 8, - Principal Art 


Commodities 


Agricultural Products 


Flour and other mill pro- 
GIOWISG GA GOG oOo OOO OHOOO 
ROGAUOCS sisiciclelcicie's s\cl6\celcle ova 


Total Agricultural Pro- 
Che a4 od HOONC OOO OOOUOE 


Animal Products 


HOLS ccweessseceesaccsvese 


Packing House products.... 


Total Animal Products... 


Mine Products 


Bituminous COalsicletslcicresieis\ 
Sand and gravel....cccovee 


Total Mine Products..ceco 


Forest Products 


Logs, posts, poles, piling 
Cordwood and other firewood 
Pulpwood..cccccccscccccces 
Lumber, timber, box, crate 
and cooperage material... 


Total Forest Products... 


Manufacturing and Mis- 
cellaneous 


Gasolene..cccccccrcceccsve 
SUZAr. cesccvcccsccccccssce 
Cement... ccccccscecccscccce 
Lime and plaster....ccscce 
Fertilizers, all kinds... 
Newsprint. ..ccccccccccsece 
Paper board, pulp board 
and wallboard.cecccccccce 
Wood PULP. cccccccccccccccs 
Miscellaneous. .coccovccece 
Merchandise (All L.C.L. 
FEOL ght) esp stccccensones 


Total Manufactures and 
Miscellaneous. ce.ccscve 


Grand Total ...ceccccseces 
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icles of Revenue Freight Carried by Canadian Railways Into and Out of Each of 
the Maritime Provinces, 1946 - (Conel'd.) 


Freight Originated Freight Terminated 


Loaded at 


Received from Unloaded De- 


Stations Foreign Connections at livered 
in Destined to- Stations to 
New in Foreign 
Brunswick | C@nadian Foreign Nova Connec- 
Points Points Scotia tions 


1 
31,646 1,315 32,961 189,587 295 ,497 > 157,941 
192,192 263,284 AT2, 719 16,017} 288,073} 176,175 - 
262,232 276,514 617,329} 357,3561/1,103,901 = 95,124 
1,176 1,176 4,256 25 - 3,080 
5,183 5,278 13,922 60,257 = 8,739 
19,149 28,994 55,559 81,535 - 16,3590 
270,737 287,516)1,012,778 56,724 - 742,041 
254,515 254,522) 227,459 - 7,056 - 
563,545 602,891)1,459,860| 148,179) - 896,515 
292,457 297,295 78,489 165,747} 213,968 - 
40,555 40,610 359,748 2,715 787 - 
1,207,546 1,262,905} 329,136) 735,414] 878,210 - 
458,169 485,854] 192,833) 193,506 265,556 - 
2,027,243 2,116,914] 657,758/1,102,212 |1,569,485 - 
41,587 54,980 108,517 13,180 - 66,930 
125,199 128,577 10,650 Zee 112,549 = 
9,68 12,570 52,636 3,817 - 43,015 
PETES) 27 5440 10,748 998 16,571 - 
221,691 250,513 243,160 45,1353 - 21,469 
126,725 210,100 7,691} 105,497 119,034 - 
112,237 112,598 8,454 16,080 103,803 - 
140,844 140 , 964 2,790 45,893 158 ,054 - 
177,023 50,670 239,757| 252,839| 117,550 - 55,816 
130,568 8,545 139,649] 186,006 5,251 - 55,458 
1,269,454 97,426 187,849 1,524,729|1,092,947| 498,543 146,507 - 
4,111,623 220,641 | 558,593 |4,890,857|5,603,460]2,954,168} 508,165 = 
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fable 9, = Railway Revenue Freight Originated and Terminated in the Maritime Provinces, Net Export from 
and Import to this Region, also Net Movement to and from Other Provinces, Specified Years 1926- 46 


Freight Terminated Net Movement [Net Export or Import 


Unloaded Not Net 


Freight Originated 


Leaded at Received from 
Stations Foreign Connec- ; a ae ain) pai Export Import 
in the tions Destined to-| Totall i, tne | bie st or Saneiae from to 
Maritime | Canadian] Foreign Mritins po Maritime | Maritime 
Provinoes | Points | Points onae locas Provinces | Provinces 
Agricul- ( 000 Tons) 
tural 
Products- 
1926 514 32 97 643 698 1,059 2 1,114 = 184 
1929 580 64 205 849 484 1,453 = 1,088 96 < 
1933 463 62 95 620 293 656 = 329 170 = 
1935 447 90 58 635 336 : 743 - 444 reo e - 
1936 424 95 96 615 351 833 = 569 73 = 
1937 478 139 133 750 | 529 842 - 421 149 = 
1938 395 71 108 | 574 364 6435 = 433 31 ma 
1939 587 56 105 548 402 940 “ 794 - 1s 
1940 370 wt 91 510 399 1,376 - 1,265 - 29 
1941 406 85 125 616 459 2,638 - 2,481 = 53 
1942 474 47 156 677 555 2,651 = 2,529 e 81 
1943 622 26 196 644 | 779 2,580 - 2,020 = 157 
1944 633 47 169 849 B19 2,474 - 2,444 = 186 
1945 548 124 266 938 786 2,420 = 2,268 = 238 
1946 545 85 PA ie S07 828 1,588 = 1,509 = 282 
Animal Pro- 
_ducts= 
1926 29 7 & 36 47 86 | = 97 - 18 
1929 33 20 © 53 52 46 = 45 2 19 
1933 aS 6 = 25 43 64 2 82 - 24 
1935 23 6 = 29 47 61 2 79 = 24 
1936 24 9 - 33 §3 62 = 82 29 
1937 27 1l - 38 54 73 = 89 = 27 
1938 27 10 - 37 47 84 - 94 = 20 
19598 29 10 = 39 49 81 = 91 20 
1940 31 10 1 42 62 96 = 116 = Sl 
194] 38 18 2 56 72 128 = 144 = 34 
1942 42 24 al 67 86 306 - 31g = 38 
1943 47 Ss = 52 92 399 = 439 - 45 
1944 48 3 at 52 106 388 - 442 = 58 
1945 51 abst 1 63 96 341 2 S74 = 45 
1946 56 10 = 66 86 139 159 = ol 
Mins Pro- 
ducts—-_ 
1926 5, 844 34 15 5,893 5,485 41 367 2 359 “ 
1929 6,963 52 8 7,023 6,459 54 510 = 504 ” 
1933 3,970 60 3 4,033 3,629 89 321 = 347 ~ 
1935 5,433 40 4 5,477 5,025 135 317 - 408 
1936 5,983 51 4 6,038 5,557 170 $11 - 426 = 
1937 | 6,923 61 3 6,987 6,355 198 434 = 568 = 
1938 5,527 35 4 5,566 5,011 231 524 - 516 = 
1939 | 6,282 38 4 6,324 5,760 244 320 - 522 - 
1940 7,650 44 5 7,679 6,212 271 1,196 = 1,418 = 
1941 7,129 55 13 7,197 6,331 328 638 = 798 = 
1942 7,454 118 21 7,573 6,647 445 481 = 787 = 
1943 6,311 194 22 6,527 5,704 507 316 - 607 
1944 5,739 98 16 5,853 5,598 347 = 92 141 = 
1945 4,885 47 13 4,945 4,903 215 - 173 = is 


1946. 5,419 28 17 5,464 5,502 195 - 52 118 = 
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Table 9. - Railway Revenue Freight Originated and Terminated in the Maritime Provinces, Net Export from 
and Import to this Region, also Net Movement to and from Other Provinces, Specified Years 1926-46 
(Concl'd. ) 


Freight Terminated | Net Movement |Net Export or Import 
Unloaded 


Freight Originated 


Loaded at Received from 


Net 
Stations | Foreign C at 
in the ee atau pa ark eeaiahe 
Marktime o- Total} in the o Foreign ° 
Provinces | C@nadian | Foreign Maritime |COmmections Provin-Maritime | Maritime 
Paints Pointe Peavineael Provinces} Provinces 
Forest Pro~- ( 000 Tons ) 
ducts- 
1926 a Wh Ara 4 8 1,790 715 677 
1929 1,704 3 51 1,758 1,041 442 - 
1933 | 707 15 & 728 ~ 469 297 ” 
1935 970 10 4 = 
1936 949 26 7 = 
1937 eer: 29 6 ine 
1938 1,000 19 5 = 
1939 961 28 Kj S 
1940 _ 1,486 55 5 = 
1941 1,503 38 4 = 
1942 1,950 25 3 - 
1943 2,107 18 uf = 
1944 2,282 26 5 24 
1945 2,318 | 16 60 a 
1946 2,855 16 ip a 
Manufactures 
and Miscell- 
aneous 
1926 1,115 169 156 ss 
1929 1,467 242 213 199 
1933 935 99 115 - 
1935 1,213 104 147 - 
1936 1,298 123 154 - 
1937 1,621 142 185 = 
1938 1,368 123 153 - 
1939 1,515 110 174 - 
1940 1,791 131 162 a 
1941 2,149 152 186 - 
1942 2,513 187 181 119 
1943 2,760 213. | 186 < 
1944 2,822 252 163 - 
1945 2,651 $15 184 a 
1946 Asi aint 205 194 6 
Grand Total- 
1926 9,279 247 276 ‘a 
1929 10,747 382 477 bs 
1933 6,093 242 218 ai 
1935 8,085 250 255 ~ 
1936 8,679 301 261 - 
1937 10,319 383 328 a 
1938 8,316 259, | + *3.269 - 
1939 9,173 243 286 = 
1940 11,308 288° 265 - 
1941 11,224 348 329 = 
1942 12,412 402 362 - 
1943 11,846 456 412 es 
1944 11,524 426 354 P= 
1945 10,431 513 . 524 " 


1946 11,585 3435 565 10,040 
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In addition to the movement of goods by rail and water is that by highway and by air. To have 
a complete picture of the trade of the Maritime Provinces, comprehensive statistics regarding all such 
modes of transport would be necessary. They are not available, 


Express is an expedited freight service. The business of express companies consists in the 
quick transportation of valuable livestock, fresh fruit and vegetables,and other perishable commodities 
by rail, water or air. Comprehensive statistics of express shipments are not available. Much of the 
traffic consists of parcels and small lots which would make statistical classification and measurement 
very difficult. 


Motor Carriers 


The transporting of goods by motor carrier has become increasingly important during the last two 
decades, The motor car and truck have been of special economic advantage in rural areas, 


The great increase in the use of commercial vehicles is shown in Table 10. Between 1920 and 
1946, the number of commercial vehicles rose from 0.06 to 2.14 per 100 population in Prince Edward Is- 
land, from 0.25 to 3,15 per 100 population in Nova Scotia, and from 0.18 to 2.85 per 100 population in 
New Brunswick, The corresponding increase for Canada as a whole was from 0.26 to 3.02 per 100 popula- 
tion] 


The use of commercial vehicles increased during the war years with the increase for the Mari- 
times relatively greater than that for Canada as a whole. Between 1939 and 1945, registrations of 
commercial vehicles per 100 population increased 71.5 per cent in Prince Edward Island, 28.3 per cent 
in Nova Scotia, and 60.5 per cent in New Brunswick. For the Dominion as a whole,the corresponding im 
crease was 26.7 per cent. In 1946, the registrations of commercial vehicles were down slightly in 
Prince Edward Island. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and in Canada as a whole the trend continued up- 
ward. Registrations of commercial vehicles in Nova Scotia in 1946 were 3.15 per 100 population as com- 
pared with 3.02 for the Dominion. 


Beginning 1941, Sy ee statistical data as to the operations of motor carriers in Canada have 
been collected annually .@ It has not been possible, however, to obtain comprehensive statistics of the 
freight carried by motor carriers, Many truck operators fail to report the tons of freight carried while 
others give estimates only. A difficulty in compiling weights is that much traffic is carried on a load 
rather than a weight basis, For the purpose of ‘this study, statistics of the volume of goods transported 
across provincial boundaries by motor carrier would be extremely valuable. Such data are not, however, 
available. 


1/ Registrations of passenger vehicles in the Maritime Provinces and Canada are shown in Table 10, 
Chapter VIII. 

2/ See the annual report on Motor Carriers, Freight-Passengers, published by the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics, 


Table 10. -Commercial Vehicles Registered and Commercial Vehicles per 100 Population, Maritime Pro- 
vinces and eee ss eas eure sy 1920-46 


Prince Sd. 
Island Nova | Nova Scotia | New | Mew Brunswick | Maritime Provinces | Provinces Canada 


Yumber Number Number Number Number 
per 100 per 100 per 100 No. per 100 per 100 
Populatio Populatio Population Population Population 


1920 54] 0,06 0.21 22,310 0.26 
1925 125| 0.15 0.41 74,938 0.81 
1930 739| 0,84 1.15 167,548 1.64 
1931 802} 0,91 1.19 167,097 1.61 
1932 772| 0.87 1.13 159,041 1.51 
1933 760 | 0.84 1.14 156,170 1,47 
1934 774! 0.85 is 166,799 1.55 
1935 795| 0.86 1.28 175,888 1.62 
1936 8651 0.93 1.38 187,770 eal 
1937 997| 1.07 1.62 205 ,588 1.86 
1938 | 1,130 1.20 1.73 223,176 2.00 
193g | 1,218 1.30 1.77 236,902 2.10 
1940 | 1,223 1.29 1.94 252,813 229 
1941 | 1,226 1.29 2.24 278,771 2.42 
1942 | 1,236 1.37 2.29 291,385 2.50 
1943 | 1,334 1.47 2.30 | 301,602 2.55 
1944 | 1,539 1.69 2 3s 309,964 2.59 
1945 | 2,051 2.23 2.5 322,829 2.66 


1946 2,013 2.14 2.95 371,294 5.02 


CHAPTER VII.- MERCHANDISING - PRICES = COST OF LIVING 
ee A a eee 


The internal trade of an area such as the Maritime Provinces is extremely difficult 
of statistical measurement. The providing of goods and services where they are required for 
consumption or use requires a tremendous expenditure of economic effort involving as it does, 
the transportation and distribution of goods within the area through the medium of railways, 
steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and other agencies, also services such as 
those provided by doctors, hospitals, theatres, schools, banks, insurance companies and many 
others. The ramifications are so many that but partial measurement is possible. The statis- 
tics of revenue freight carried by railways(see Chapter VI.) throw some light upon consumption 
and distribution within the Maritime Provinces as well as upon the trade of the area as a unit 
with the outside world. Also useful are the Censuses of Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ; 


Wholesale Trade 


The 1941 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments showed 1,288 wholesale 
trading establishments in the Maritime Provinces which provided employment for 7,538 persons to 
whom $10,456,000 was paid in salaries and wages, Sales in these establishments totalled 
$253,984,000, accounting for 4.8 per cent of all such sales in the Dominion. The activities of 
the wholesale firms to which these figures refer differ widely not only in the commodities dealt 
in but also in the services or functions performed. There are duplications in the total sales 
figures due to some types of wholesalers transacting business with other types. Included in 
the above totals are 600 establishments classified as wholesalers proper and consisting chiefly 
of regular wholesale merchants engaged in servicing the retail trades. ‘heir sales amounted to 
$137 ,763,000. fhe remainder of the establishments consist of such types of business as agents 
and brokers, grain elevators and other assemblers of farm products, sales offices maintained by 
manufacturers at locations apart from the plant, and the bulk tank stations operated by the whole- 
sale distributors of petroleum products. For details of these types see Table 1. 


Retail Trade 


The final stage in the distribution of consumer goods is effected through a great number 
of retail stores ranging in size from small shops to large enterprises with annual sales of 
millions of dollars. There were 12,641 retail stores in the Maritime Provinces recorded by the 
1941 Census. These gave employment to 235,786 full-time and 6,504 part-time employees whose 
salaries and wages were $21,044,000 and $1,385,000, respectively. The net sales of these stores 
amounted to $282,812,000, which was 8.2 per cent of the total retail trade of the Dominion. 
Retail sales per capita were $168 for Prince Edward Island, $286 for Nova Scotia, $223 for New 
Brunswick, as compared with $299 for the Dominion. Further details are shown in Tables 2 and 4. 


Retail Service Establishments 


In addition to the retail merchandise stores there were in the Maritimes 5,669 service 
establishments in 1941, with total receipts of $15,999,000. These figures cover a wide range of 
establishments of various types located generally in the retail marketing sections of urban areas. 
They include personal service establishments (barber shops, laundries, etc.), photographers, 
undertaking establishments, amusement places (bowling alleys, theatres, otc.) and many types of 
repair shops such as automotive repair, shoe repair, blacksmith shops, etc, Additional informa- 
tion regarding the service establishments will be found in Table 3. 
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Table 2%. ~ Jholesale Trade in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, by Major Types of Operation, 1941 


Per cent 
iia Nova New Maritime Canada Maritime 
Seotia Brunswick Provinces Provinces 
Island 
of Canada 
All Wholesale Establishments 
Establishments ....... No. 100 681 507 1,288 24,758 5.2 
EMDLOVEOH: sivctetesreisie cies 210M 441 4,013 3, 084 7,538 117,471 6.4 
Salaries, wages and 
cCommiSSionsS .eeesceees 000 441 5,660 4,354 ~ 10,456 189,449 5.5 
SALOS) sicleis o:fisie pies stele no.) OOO MLO NaS 152,601 88,190 253, 984 5,290, 751 4.8 
Proportion of total 
BAUER stivicis nero ie.siejers: omumee Ons 0.25 2,88 167 4,80 100,00 
Stocks on hand, end of 
year (at cost) ...... $000 1,291 12,318 8,500 22,109 518,461 4.3 
Wholesalers Proper ' 
Establishments .....+. No. | 345 222 600 9,417 6.4 
EMpLOYOeS sasisisicceence \NOle 248 2,664 2,044 4,956 74,800 6.6 
Salsries, weges and 3 i 
CommiSSionS sccescees 000 259 3,732 2,077 6,858 117,390 5.9 
SATCS yo secs siele gaicieisienta ROOOO 5, 022 82,915 49,826 137, 763 2,358,475 5.8 
Proportion of total 
SHLCS Uelelaiaicle sisisiateisieien cae OL21 5.52 Benet 5.84 100, 00 
Stocks on hand, end of 
year (at cost) ...... $000 741 8,760 6,133 15,634 275,098 Dei? 
Manufacturers’ Sales 
Branches and Offices 
Establishments ..ccec. NO. 2 61 59 122 1,622 7.9 
Hmployeess « saces «csiciey eNOe 734 518 1,252 20, 782 6,0 
Salaries, wages and 
COMMISSIONS ..escecees HO00 1,263 841 2,103 40,034 AG 
Salegi .stescsomosmiee cae wROOO 43, 985 18,130 62), 115 1,206,994 Dad 
Propoftion of total 
BGUGCS! (eiimapisw sielstn aievale th oi 3.64 Mio @, 5.14 100, 00 
Stocks on hand, end of 
year (at cost) ...... $000 1,846 1,205 3,051 57,567 528 
Petroleum Bulk Tank Stations 
Establishments .cesece NOe ie) 112 81 212 5,975 5.3 
Employees aweaisjcieis ss aie) 2 NOs 29 183 184 396 4,968 8.0 
Salaries, wages and 
commissions ..e.ececes 3000 36 276 258 570 6,890 8.3 
SEG Si cis win steisealelnila ters lalelsunO OO 1,428 10,010 7,804 19,241 216,292 8.9 
Proportion of total ; 
RENK ie AA aauccnmcoy, Leste 0.66 4.635 3.61 8,90 100,00 
Stocks on hand, end of 
year (at cost) ....-. $000 251 1,098 887 2,206 21,598 10,4 
4gents and Brokers 
Establishments ....... No. 6 69 36 102 2,106 4.8 
EMplOyeeS scccacececes NOW uss, 98 217 4,423 4.9 
Salaries, wages and 
COMMISSIONS: cccscessce pUOO 177 140 317 8,677 raed 
SGHGS? cc cteisieinae we cies | ahOOO 12,748 7,238 19,985 907,520 Ree 
Proportion of total 
AALOR Ns ais Gaivas« sic eee uals 1.40 0.80 2220 100,00 
Stocks on hand, end of 
year (at cost) ...... $000 330 136 466 14,644 5.8 
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Table 1. - Wholesale Trade in the Meritime Provinces and Canada, by Major Types of Operation, 1941 
(Concluded) 


Prince 4 A Per cent 
Edward ew, Maritime Canada Maritime 
Island Brunswick Provinces Provinces 
of Canada 


Assemblers of Primary Products 
Establishments ....... No. 


7,366 5.5 
BMDLOVGSS Vee sicies s/\ele e's | O's 10,499 6.2 
Salaries, wages and 
COMMISSIONS ceceseeee ‘O00 13,356 3.8 
DAVE Siete adele sieeseiee POO 453, 301 3.0 
Proportion of total 
SENOS) pwoonenoonGecne Hor 100.00 
Stocks on hand, end of 
year (at cost) ...... 3000 125,098 0.6 
Establishments ...ee.. NO. 274 503 
HMpLOVEOS esietcces cess NOs 1,999 Cue 
Salaries, wages and 
commisSSions ....se..- $000 3,102 real 
SEUGE Sogneccoodsucoon  iUee 148,168 Sel! 
Proportion of total 
SENIGS! oo opedoocoqonoo. GG 100,00 
Stocks on hend, end of ; 
year (atecost) ...... 6000 26,156 = 
Table 2. - Summary of Retail Merchandise Trade, Maritime Provinces and Uanada, 1941 
epee 4 F Rie: Per cent 
anera Nova ew Maritime Ganaad Maritime 
Scotia Brunswick Provinces Provinces 
Island it 
of canada 
SUOTES shiaiweveeceseoecons NOs 6,790 4,988 137,331 Fe 
‘Proportion of total 
BCOLOS Mates eeiisiaiseiesiog! has 4.94 5.63 100.00 
Employees — Full-Time .. Wo. 13,357 9, 004 297,047 8.0 
Part-Time .. No. 3,058 2,058 95,561 6.6 
Salaries & Full-Time .. 3000 12,102 U,072 289,580 7.3 
Wages — Part-Time .. 000 857 464 25,058 Dad 
SAG aigeusl se mtauie sos neers) O00 165, 034 101,843 3,440,902 8.2 
Proportion of Net Sales. P.C. 4.80 2.96 100.00 
Stocks on hand, end of 
Vea (Ab COST seceseee ‘POOO 23,776 17,209 540,864 8.2 
fable 3 . = Summary of Retail Services, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1941 
Per cent 


Prince 


Edward Nova New Maritime Maritime 
I Ae a Seotia Brunswick Provinces Frovinces 
oa of Senade 


Wstablishments ....se.e.. No. 49,271 7.4 
Proportion of tstablish- 
Mains BoomonsopoopnonoD Noble ted 2% 
Employees - Full-Time .. No. an) ce 
Part-Time ,. No. ra gee Ge! 
Salaries & Full-Time .. #000 mee ae 
Wages - Part-Time .. 3000 254.678 aos 
RECGMDUGMeadcers cuiisietewee) O00 i tal . 
Proportion of lteceipts . P.°c. . 
Stocks on hand, end of P 
< ze afi 
year (at cost) ..ecece. 3000 10,277 a 
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Table 4. - Retail Merchandising, Number of Stores and Sales by Chief Groups, 1941, Maritime Provinces and 


Canada 
Per cent 
G Prince Nova Maritime Maritime 
roup Edward 
Scotia Provinces Provinces 
Island 

of Canada 
Food - Stores No. 2,521 5,832 48,468 12.0 
Sales $000 22,3519 65,861 786,247 8.4 
Country General Stores - Stores No. 596 1,566 DUS Ou7, 13.1 
Sales $000 10,743 26,776 214,748 12.5 
General Merchandise - Stores No. 154 - 405 3,794 10.7 
Sales $000 20,137 48,462 525,971 9.2 
Automotive - Stores No. 529 1,216 16,867 7.2 
Sales $000 16, 002 46,819 594, 720 Tas 
_ Apparel - Stores No. 329 857 12,601 6.8 
Sales $000 8,003 23,029 295,212 7.8 
Building Materials - Stores No. 97 274 5,801 4.7 
Sales $000 2,661 10,622 174,203 6.1 
Furniture and Household - Stores No. 78 210 3,498 6.0 
Articles Sales $000 2,560 6,590 118,357 5.6 
Restaurants, Cafeterias - Stores No. 284 750 8,821 8.5 
and Eating places Sales $000 2,526 7,881 131,181 6.0 
Other Retail Stores - Stores No. 558 1,430 23,824 6.0 
; Sales $000 16,733 46,195 589,193 7.8 
Second Hand - Stores No. 42 101 1,740 5.8 
Sales $000 159 579 11,071 5.2 
Total - Stores No. 4,988 12,641 137,331 9.2 
Sales $000 101,843 282,812 3,440,902 8.2 


Per cent 
Maritime Maritime 
Grou Canad 

P Brunswick Provinces Siren Provinces 

of Canada 
Amusement and - Estab. No. 4,954 eae 
Recreation Receipts 3000 61,345 Heke 
Business Services - Estab. No. 1,334 4.6 
Receipts #000 24,432 2.0 
Personal Services - Estab. No. 24,731 7.0 
Receipts $000 85,893 6.3 
Photography - Estab. No. 1,078 7.8 
Receipts $000 6,901 8.7 
Undertaking and Burial - Estab. No. 1,225 11.3 
Receipts $000 13,132 AE 
Repair and Service - Estab. No. 11,982 1] 8.0 
Receipts $000 37,512 5.3 
Miscellaneous Services - Estab. No. 4,017 8.2 
Receipts $000 25,463 8.4 

Total - Estab. No. 49,271 


7. 
Receipts $000 254,678 6. 
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Table 6.- Retail Merchandise Sales, 1941 and Estimated Sales, 1943, 1944, and 1945, by Kinds of Busi- 
ness, Maritime Provinces and Canada 


Per Cent 
Change 
1945 from 
1941 


1941 
(Census ) 


Canada $ 000 # 000 $ 000 $ 000 Pace 
BOOd EZrOUPscccccvccccccccccccsccocs 786,247 950,332 LOnt, O41) lomo jos 41.2 
Country general stores...cccccescce 214,748 289,583 321,308 354,684 65.2 
General merchandise froupececccccce 525,971 602,204 654,954 722,804 37.4 
AUGOMOGLVE TAT OUD Is s/eleic ele elalelelelaiers cece 594,720 311,330 351,942 424,501 PASI 
AD) DALOUME FOU sie laieisiels el elsielelsie/elslcie\eisie/e 295,212 372,509 397,458 435,894 47.7 
Bu ldinee mace ria ls! PYOUD.s «1c esis eee 174,208 209,967 247,723 281,418 61.5 
Furniture- household-radio groupee.e 118,357 101,334 107,056 123,520 43.6 
RESCAUTAN Ge erOUDP sisieieie clcie 6 sie cic e/sie) ele 131,181 189,056 202,463 210,465 60.4 


Other retail stores (including 
SECON ANICW efertacieole sieielcerioen cine 


600, 263 759,525 822,706 928,485 


3,440,902 3,785,840 4,123,151] 4,591,885 


All SHERI GO OOOO SDOODOUOOD OU 


Maritime Provinces 


BOOM POD areveleletele/eieieisieis\o/ectelere eie'e eves 83,709 46.3 
Country general storeSececcccccccces 38,691 80.3 
General merchandise froupesc..ccccos 58,3581 43.6 
Automotive group....... aYetelovaterstereterere 22,379 28,2 
Apparel] Group. .c-cccncansvesccessce Sanlu Gti 
Building materials group....cccceee 11,888 54.4 
Furniture-household-radio groupe... 6,789 29.5 
Restaurant f£roupecccccccccccesccces 10,560 42.1 


Other retail stores (including 
BECO STATIN oie ere creleletceteicialanstacioere 6 


IQUE Shes VERIO OOOOOC aQOONDaODNDO 394,297 
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Consumer Market Data 


Through its Censuses of Population, and Agriculture, of Housing, and Merchandising and Service Es- 
tablishments, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has amassed a large body of information which is useful for 
the analysis of markets for consumer goods, the selection of efficient channels of distribution, and the 


planning of sales promotional activity. 


shown in Table 7, and selected market factors relating to farms in the same area are shown in Table 8. 


Certain consumer market data relating to the Maritime Provinces are 


More 


detailed data by counties, towns, etc,, are given in the Consumer Market Data Handbook published by the Bur- 


6aU.> 
Table 7. = Consumer Market Data, Maritime Provinces and Canada 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Maritime 
Kk} Provinces 


Canada 


Population, Living Groups and Dwellings, 1941 


Persons, Total NOlcintls eleielaler ee elatuiete:pietaie wieieinie- aera 


Per cent of Canada Totale...esscccerccssers 100,00 

Persond=-Camadian DOrNesesciecsssciiacsece dues ns 9,487,808 
British Isles and PossessionS..c.scee 1,003,769 

Foreign DOM sae see cualaciee men ¢ 6c claee 1,014,133 
Official language,-English only.cccccoorseres 7,735 ,486 
Branch Onl Vers sae siciae as sec 2,181,746 

English and French....eees 1,474,009 

Neither English nor Frenc 115,414 

Rarit Populations, NOs ee siesisele avicesiecieise ee oa cs 3,152,4491, 
Households,- In farming AreaSeccceccecccccese| lds “B15 31,357] 29,008 74,184 714, ey 
Other FUral eo ccecceesocceeeceess|) Leth (O9,047) Sager 73,808 469, 9402/, 

SE eae 58,237] 32,321 95, 680 1,521, 24151/ 


In farming AreAScccoccceccecccee 
Others cx.eleaisies a evietetsiorsiesiernmers ee 
Number of children in families- 

In farming AreaSercccoceeccsesce 


Families ,- 


160,886 


OGNBe eis dlala ois) ec ureletelaiiete esis ede ateta ae Ta 185), 354 134, 164 3352, 229 
Dwellings occupied- Owned....coceccesccoccess| 16,209| 85,586 61,597 163,052 | 1, 487, oF 
Rented....sseeesecccessee 59810) 357,798] 50,484 72,092 | 1,115, od 


Geinfully Occupied, Tnoomes, etc., 1941 
Gainfully occupied, including Active Service, 


Wage-earners= Total Male...ccccesccccscecccvcce 
Total piiterahdae Palette he Col 
Average annual wage earnings 


10,5352 
17,3572. 
99,4412 


414,344 
181,652 
57,710 


MEADS). cic enclave aie ore 618 /616\€1010 so eielata‘e ale! 

RETAUG es celcisies aicisica sisivissielsiaiels ee 

Retailing, No. employees... .ccccccccccccscce 
Salaries and wages, $000.....ccccoccscccccee 
Wholesaling, No. employees....ccooscesscocces 
Salaries and wages, $000....ccccccceccccecs 
Manufacturing, No. employees. .cccccccccccccce 
Salaries and wages, $000........ccccccsccse 
Farms ;. Total Noss ssice esc sesiniaeies catiniedeseeea 
Farm values= Total, SOOORET incisal sina een cs 
Ameragei per farm=S cise. es <\a\Gie'w ieee eb 6651s 
Gross farm revenues 8/8000 dedes cates canulbs 


Average per farm $ 


Passenger cars registered, Noe.. 
Retail Merchandise Trade, 1941 


117,471 
189,449 
961,178 
1,264,863 


©e02e0200000800800 


85,926 


1,279,536 


No. of SEGHOSs salcve o otsis eo ctinlaiersieisinacciem elseineres 863 6,790 4,988 12,641 137,331 
Retail*sales, $000. 6. .sccccslesse ceses cel 20950) 165,064 101,643 282,815 | 5,440,902 
Per cent. of Canada, Sales sccccccececceescel OeS6 4,80 2.96 2674 100.00 

Retail Distribution, by Groups, 1941 

Mood! Groups Nos Of StOredics cls cis.c.cls.se.e1e'a sieve clei 363 3,148 Vasey 5,832 48,468 
SATeS;) SOOO. sce csc cciccsjeelelsnisttecicecisvice sel | CgOLO|) 040 ,O26lmm cea ole 65,861 786,247 

Country General Stores, Noccccccccccccccccece 185 785 596 1,566 11,917 
Sedes\,’ $000. .c cs welt cemmsnincwcsmea eek cso SOM lca 10,743 26,776 214,748 


Note:- For footnotes, see page 181. 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 


| of Canada 


34 
Or 

e e@ ® @;e@ © 
WOnhrao rane wolwa 


oa La | isa 
one Oo Noa rannan a 
eee © @ r 


mo 
ry 
nw 0d» 
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Table 7. - Consumer Market Data, Maritime Provinces and Canada - (Conci'a. ) 


Retail Distribution by Groups-(Cont'd. ) 


General Merchandise Group, No. stores.... 
Sales, SOOO atrlerle leave eos ce cieee une 
Automotive Group, No. of Storeseesccscoce 
Sales, BOOO Mar. cicisio ealeieic os Sc cwew eee 
Apparel Group, No. of Stores...ccccecccce 
Sales, SOOO ak cris sieeic- slvetere a renin own 
Furniture- Household Group, No. of stores 
San Ose POO0T Gs sick Sip or Cows s Vasee toes 
Drug Stores, NOsetslthceisin ois eis nie eicie olelecieeeele 
Sales, i Lola o ey ate er OBC CHOCHOCOLLOOOLCEDS 
Filling Stations, Noe YAN, ts Sain NaS 
Sales, SOOO a ctisicas sac see ccerece 
Retail Service Establishments, 1941 
Total Receipts, Damiamerets eioherelelnve giovereicte tate 
Receipts from personal services, $000.... 
Automotive repair and service shops ,g000. 


Per 


Maritime 
Provinces 


157,558 


254,678 
85,893 
16,898 


1/ Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories, 

2/ All wage-earners did not report the amount of their wage earnings. 
based on figures for those wage-earmers who reported such earnings. 

3/ For year 1940, 

4/ Also included in Automotive Group. 


Cent 


Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


~~ 
(=) 
® 


mae dra ellis Mie Bs Soe aM 
BNINAROMBONNA 


e@oe @ 


As) 
Owe 


The averages shown here were 


Table 8 - Selected Market Factors Relating to Farms, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1941 


Population, Households and Housing 
Farm population, Nocsecocsssccerececesccncce 
Households in farmingsS areas......cscoeccce 
Dwellings in farming areas, Owned.....cccee 
Rentedeccerccce 


Average rooms per dwelling (H)....-sccccsee 
Average persons per dwolling (H).....ccceece 
Average age in years of household head (H). 
Average years in present home(H)....-ccecee 
State of Repair and Equipment of Farm Homes 
Per cent of dwellings in need of external 
ODA LE TCE ls cin Sec.cce tints ceceve eos sdiccaes 
Per cent of dwellings with- 
brick exterior Biv hase mna ee ae 
wood exterior (H 
Per cent of dwellings with- 
hot air furnace heating (H).seccecovcee 
stove heating (6:9 NoonpocucodnocanuoEnec 
Principal heating fuels, per cent of dwell- 
ings using- wood (H)..cccccccocccvcvcece 
coal or coke (H)....scevee 
Principal cooking fuels, per cent of dwell- 
ings using- gas or electricity (H)e.e. 


eereceeeovese0e 08020008080 


“Notet- For footnotes, see page 183. 


Prince 
Nova New Maritime 1 
slan 


143,709} 163,706 3,152,449 
29,008 714,736 
24,982 570,912 


3,418 132,870 


88.1 90.2 98.38 92.2 78.8 
15.7 9.5 1.6 8.5 20.5 
- 0.6 4.5 1.7 7.3 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


11.4 
10.4 
11.3 

6.4 
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Table 8. - Selected Market Factors Relating to Farms, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1941 - (Cont'd.) 


Pri Per Cent 
rince 
Nova Maritime 1/| Maritime 
; c di 
git be Scotia | Brunswick] Provinces anaca’” |Provinces 
ae of Canada 


State of Repair and Equipment of Farm 
Homes - (Cont'd.) 
Principal cooking fuels, per cent of 
dwellings using- wood (H)..s.cccccvces 
COANE H))s.ctcstele siele'ss os 
Per cent of dwellings with- 
electric lighting? (CH) rete ie cle siete # sieve 
inside running water(H).....secseree 
inside hand-pump....(H)sccsserccccee 
bathtub or shower... (H)e...sccvccces 
flush tollete cs cswrs (LH) ectcoeleamisces 
Per cent of households with- 
mechanical refrigeration (H)...eeeee 
ice mrelriveraclomece yee (i) sellers 
saica/iee TE eaten ORs by 
automobils LB, ete ks H 
telephone 35 ee CCR 
slaotrici vacuum cleaners; (i uit. cts 
Per cent of households having all last 
four conveniencess<<..esse H)essecece 
Other Measures of the Farm Market 


Farms occupied, Total Noccecerserccccce 12,230 732,832 10.5 
Farms fully-owned, occupied by cunenets « DoT T 548,821 13.0 
Farms occupied under other types of 
FONULE were sic ees Dieleieveletelalelsrelsteresteteletetoisicistiere 953 184,011 3e2 
Fully-owned farms, owner-occupied, re- 
porting mortgages®/ Nosessscececccceces 4,934 213,377 604 
Per cent of fully-owned, owner-occup- 

ied farms reporting mortgages....e.~ 43.8 DAS, 58.9 
Average mortgage per farm reporting 

MOP UPALES.1 Seles clsicts eleven cele stele n esregie 2,222 splay 
Average mortgage payments, per farm 

LOAOULS Casals cs ue WOsewe sous. ee ees 145 

Average value per farm (all farms) $.... 5,779 52.1 
Average farm revenue per farm, 1940, $.. 1,064 54.0 
Cash income of farms, 1940, $.....cccces 765,845 Gar 
Average cash income per farm, 1940, Se3 1,030 57.5 
Size of farms, numbers having- 

SSO NAGY OSs stchelsisveleleve cieleisisic.esipleleie(s 110,546 20.9 

51 -100 ACTES cceocrerccvscesccvececcee 159,159 Sei 
101 =200 acred...ccccccececcccscccces 230,298 8.7 
201 -299 ACTOS. ccccccecvecesvecsceves 37,632 11.4 
300 =479 acres... cccccccccetsecsecoe 103,186 326 
480) G59" ACres cies cicielciale =\eclelsieis cio sie e616 39,186 wel 
640 acres and over.....-. aielsloleisisieie 6 ele 52,825 Oc7 

Types of farms® » Number- 
Gradiniard hay srarmsigeis (ss eis) elclersis/cisleleles 294 739 797 1,830 173,836 11 
Potatoes, roots and other field 

CTOPScercceecccerceevecvreevesvoveres 822 110 770 1,702 8,449 20-1 
Vegetables, fruits and nursery pro- 

GUL Siein siete wlelelels\elelsie sleisis wisieis\sie/siclolsiolele 30 1,167 182 1,579 15,005 9,2 
DELIVER OU CUS slevellclsfeleleleie svereleretelss ive etore 173 23935 1,254 3,762 47,625 hee) 
Livestock and: poul trys.< vce cece sees 982 1,264 796 3,042 (eA tasstt 4.2 
Mixed farming...... ccccccccnevcccccce 2,950 3,851 4,049 10,850 134,695 8.1 
Subsistence and combination thereof... Soo 17,514 U7 sake 40,391 194,590 20.8 
Other sypes. < eee sce 6 SOAS COCO UO 788 Baill 6,306 12,305 55,401 22ee 


Note:- For footnotes, see page 183. 
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Table 8. = Selected Market Factors Relating to Farms, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 194] - (Conel'd. ) 


Per Cent 
Maritime 
Provinces 
of Canada 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Maritime 


Provinces Canadel/ 


Machinery on farms, Number- 


ALA OMODIEL OS eielelelsiele’s eis eiereieie orclele ete ¢ eieloris 21,677 315,461 6.9 
MOCORRGEUOKS anh wisiee on tere cles cies ote ciecente 5,052 77,480 6.5 
ELIE GU ONS sii ee) fe o18 ciel eieve-olelera le atere¥e levels, o<06 3,103 ES 9eoe 1.9 
Threshing machines and combines....... 6,626 112,014 5.9 
BLASTING EMOUONS's sis eisie ne cles cele oieleomeniiete 2,540 58,192 4.4 
MAAS OL NO MCN IUMCS siele eve cieyele ici eisroloreie wicieters 11,495 168,225 6.8 


1/ Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 

2/ Includes homes electrically lighted from either central or private plants. 

3/ Two or more of such articles were treated as one for census purposes. 

4/ “Full Ownership™ means that the operator holds the title to all the land which he 
operates. It does not necessarily mean that the farm is free of debt. 

5/ Mortgages also include agreements of sale. 

6/ These figures exclude those farms which were not classified as to type. The number of 
farms not classified by type are as follows:- Canada, 30,485; Prince Edward Island, 426; 
Nova Scotia, 786; New Brunswick, 623. 


Note:- Data marked "(H)" are from The Census of Housing, 1941, taken on a “one in ten" sample basis, 
Cost of Living 


Regional cost of living records prior to 1939, unfortunately, are incomplete. However, provincial 
indexes of retail food prices, based upon a wage~earner family budget, are available for the years 1913 to 
1939. They are shown in Table 9. Price movements in the Maritime Provinces were similar to those for the 
Dominion as a whole. The over-all increase during this period was apparently somewhat greater in the 
Maritimes than in other parts of Canada. It should be noted, however, that food prices in the Maritimes in 
1913 tended to be somewhat lower than the Dominion average, 


In 1941, the Bureau established cost-of-living indexes for eight regional cities covering the 
period since August, 1939, These indexes have been patterned after the official cost-of-living series for 
Canada and include group indexes for food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings and services, and mis- 
cellaneous items. 


From August 1939 to the present time, living costs in the Maritimes, as reflected in the cost-of- 
living indexes for Halifax and Saint John, have moved in close alignment to the cost-of-living index for 
the Dominion. Between August 1939 and August 1947, living costs in Halifax advanced 35.1 per cent, in 
Saint John 34.9 per cent, and in Canada as a whole 35.5 per cent, The relatively small increases during 
the years 1942-45 were a direct result of the general price ceilings established in December 1941. The 
movement in 1946 and 1947 reflected the reaction in retail prices to the post-war policy of price decontrol 
and subsidy removal. While food and clothing prices showed the sharpest increases, home furnishings also 
advanced substantially and all group indexes contributed in some measure to the upward movement. 


Table 9, - Retail Food Price Index Nwabers, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1915 - 39 
(August 1939 = 100) 


Prince Edward 


Canada 
Charlottetown 

WS. rcoccccscccceccesce 80.7 89.7 
ALANS BG AAC OOOO CIO ODD 96.4 104.6 
UO ZOlreinisicieis 6 e.s\aleieieie.e 6.6 oe 180.7 190.8 
LIC VARR. ADIs SOOO OUIOODOOUG 126.0 nyasjesnl 
ORAS) ROAR BODO DOUDOTOC 130.0 135.6 
1935S. ccvcesccescccccccce 88.7 85.5 
L954 co wccconecvesccccvc 93.5 93.4 
MOSH case easels ec. cise esece 93.6 95.3 
UISE oc cece ewscces cession 98.5 98.5 
EOS Vara cats alele e's eles bo cies #10 105;,.7 103.9 
1938. wc cccccccccccccccce 106.7 104.5 
1939... .cccccccvecsevccce 101.5 101.3 
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Table 10.-Index Numbers of Living Costs, Halifax, St. John and Canada, August 1, 1939-47 and Years 


1940=46 
rica Home Furnish- s 
Food Rent and Clothing | ings and pean a: Total 
Sis oe Services ee 
} Halifax 

19398- August l..cccccese 100.0 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100,0 
1940- August 1......ceee 112464 106.8 104.1 110.2 106.9 101.9 107.5 
YOaNSicesiecsscceste LO ge 104.7 103.5 109.5 106.7 101.0 106.1 

1941= August l.e.e-.ccces 124.6 103.7 105.9 12,0 al Bs 24 104.0 111.6 
YOGA wel cielticis o o8s wie LUST 103.7 105.3 Lise aD ARS {s: 103.6 110.2 

1942- August 1.....cccoee 135.1 104.2 105.9 116.3 114.7 Lobo 115.9 
N@OTiien arcs eleteiclalscaie 130.8 104,3 105.7 116,3 114.7 105.67 114.5 

194S=- August l......ssee 141.3 105.7 105.9 nD i e503) 114.8 108.4 138.7 
YGAT i soc oes cee ee 136.4 105.4 105.3 il ira 114.7 107.9 LA7S0 

1944—- August 1....ccccee 141.6 105.7 1075 117.8 115.1 108.9 119.0 
NGAta cise eae ewes 139,3 2O5.<7 107.0 iTS EY (ese ale lay {0} 108.9 118,3 

1945= “Anguet 1. oo. ccces 148.1 105.7 NO Sige nasi Wf 115.5 109.8 PAST 
VOR es «oes ices Seale 141.8 105.7 106.7 DE Sen 115.5 109.8 119.3 

YO46= “August leks scccsee 15Se7 WO5S.7 107.9 126.4 119.9 113.8 25/50 
WieSie i ciaiete eels als sie 147.1 105.7 107.8 124.7 118.6 abaya hi 2.0) 

1947— August 1... 6s 170.4 107.35 118,4 148 .4 133.6 116.3 135.1 

St. John 

POSS = CAN PUS Glee © a's oletalara 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1940= August l...ceccsces 108.4 100.0 104.3 110.6 TOTe1 102.7 105.4 
VOGT is ss ois cistele saterels 107.6 LOLS TOS er 110.5 107.2 102.0 105.2 

1941- August 1l.....ccsce 119.4 105.9 106.5 TL ei! Diet, 106.6 aizee 
NGA /ciac < siseie alsinte alatsyaah 106.3 106.9 ay pl) 113.0 104.9 110.6 

1942— August Jes. ces cee 150.1 107.3 109.5 120.9 116.0 LOT sa by ey 
NGATs <‘slals clots teibiniecels 126.5 107.3 109.5 120.9 116.0 107.6 116.0 

1943— August 1.....cccco 133.7 107.3 109.5 eer 116.0 able yAVo) 119.0 
Meniri ccc se calakiaiece 129.8 107.3 109.4 121.6 116.0 110.0 Det 

1944— August. leee.ccccee 134.6 LOTS 112.9 ASHE 116.3 109.9 119.6 
VOR clas cate sccieve ste 131.9 107.6 Tie Zire TWGieo 110.0 118.8 

1945— Aupast, Vi. wisisis sie'e 138.2 107.8 112.2 eon 116.9 110.0 120.9 
V@Al ics ccc cecae 153.5 107.8 Tks} eo AAAS 116.8 110.0 119.4 

P946=)) “APUSU Aheicssiclele/slele 143.6 107.8 Ala syar/ 127.8 120.8 113.6 124.6 
WiGEY cieleieslolc ove'ele cers 139.0 107.8 ose IWAN Ch 119.6 112.6 22 er 

1947s" August: 17. sic cle'e slate 159.4 110.7 Veoe) 149.1 135.4 115.9 134.9 

Canade 

L9SS="" August Lees. ceee es 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
GAT ssleicisie siele eeisiote 101,35 100.0 102,2 100.6 100.5 100.1 10037 

T9405 5 Ausust) lessee scale 106.1 103.0 LOOT 109.0 105.9 LOM. 7 105.1 
MOAT s «ccisaisiesieevisis 106,35 102.4 108.2 109.1 106.2 101.0 104.8 

1941- August l...... eisiets na yar k LOSew 111.6 115.6 113.35 104.7 112.8 
OM Nisis slaps clcia srareierene 116.9 105.4 111.4 116.0 cies 103.7 110,8 

1942— August li icccccses 130.5 107.2 113.6 120.0 Ge 105.7 116.8 
NY OY, .se)she ae ereveleieiets 128.1 OTe 113.9 119.9 116.8 105.7 116,1 

19435- August l.o...cseeee 134.1 107.4 114.5 120.5 116.8 106,8 118,53 
WOATe.sclecrecle sieietee 131.6 107.4 114.0 120.4 116.9 106.6 117,5 

1944- August lo...ccccee 132.4 107.8 109.8 121.4 117.4 107.6 118.0 
MOAT s o's cleistalersioleletors 132.2 107.8 punks Sy 121.4 TBE AS) LOV<6S 118.0 

1945- August 1l....ccccce 137.2 108.0 107.6 2220 118.2 108.1 119.5 
NOUT cists aisles e'stalels 133.9 108.0 108.1 122.0 117.9 108.0 118.6 

1946- August 1... cccce 145.7 108.5 108.35 127.5 125.9 11255 124.6 
V@QReoa ss sac clot ete 141,4 108.6 108.5 126.2 123.4 Tie 122.6 

19475 AUGGHO "1, 02s. 0ee 4) BOIS? 113.5 119.8 145.4 142.4 115.7 135.5 


Co-operation in the Maritimes mag 


Instances of co-operation in the Maritime Provinces can be cited even before the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Farmers came together to discuss mutual problems on crops, cultivation, and stock raising, but no 
attempt was made at federation or central organization. In 1861, a co-operative store was opened at 


Stellarton by coal miners. Ten other stores were opened in Nova Scotia prior to 1900 but only one sur- 
vived beyond that date. 


The first co-operative legislation in Canada wes passed by the Provincial Legislature of Manitoba 
aoa Alsi Alar Early efforts in most other provinces concerning incorporation of co-operative associations 
were made under the Companies Acts or by securing passage of a special Act of the Provincial Goverment. 
At present, every province has in its statutes legislation governing the incorporation of agricultural 
co-operative associations and co-operative societies for the production and distribution of commodities. 


The recent progress of co-operative activity in Canada derives its vigour partly from the 
success of the western farmers organizations but largely, too, from the education movement emanating from 
the Maritimes, This movement began about 1930 among the farmers, fishermen, and miners of eastern Nova 
Scotia under the auspices of the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University at Antigonish, 
N.S. The first directed effort was towards the organization of small study groups which discussed the 
pressing economic problems of the commnity., From these discussions came the establishment of credit 
unions, co-operative buying clubs, consumers' co-operative stores and wholesales, poultry pools, and re- 
newed interest in egg circles and livestock shipping clubs everywhere in the Maritime Provinces, The 
achievements of the co-operative movement in this section of Canada attracted world-wide attention. 
Other Canadian provinces have drawn on the Nova Scotia experience and much of the recent development in 
co-operative endeavour in these provinces can be traced to the “Antigonish Movement". 


The average value per farm of farm products marketed co-operatively in the Maritimes in 1941 was- 
Prince Edward Island, $281; Nova Scotia, $154; and New Brunswick, $112, The corresponding figure for 
Canada as a whole was $685, 


One of the most successful examples of consumers! co-operation in Canada is the British-Canadian 
Co-operative Society, Limited, at Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia. This society began business in 1906 with a 
Single small store at Sydney Mines and now operates branch stores at North Sydney, Glace Bay, Florence, 


and Cranberry. The society handles groceries, dry goods, meats, men's wear, and also operates a bakery, 
a dairy, and a tailoring department, 


Co-operation among fishermen is fairly recent. In 1924, a fishermen's co-operative was organized 
at Tignish, Prince Edward Island, In 1930, societies were formed in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, In- 
formation at present available indicates that in 1945-46 there were 44 fishermen's co-operatives in the 
Maritimes with a membership of 5,713, as compared with 87 fishermen's co-operatives in Canada as a whole 
with a membership of 11,575. The value of fish sold through these co-operatives is reported to have been 
$2,893,563 for the Maritimes and $10,720,331 for the Dominion. Supplies bought for fishermen amounted to 
$210,009 for the Maritimes and to $1,392,101 for Canada as a whole, 


The development of credit unions has become an important part of the co-operative movement in 
Canada. These unions encourage thrift and regular saving. With the funds so accumlated, loans are made 
to pay bills, buy furniture or household equipment, and for medical and dental needs, hospitalization, 
funerals and other provident purposes, Membership in co-operative credit unions is relatively high in 
the Maritimes. (See Table 13.). 


Of more recent development, but of increasing importance, are service type co-operatives of var- 
ious kinds such as housing, telephone systems, medical and hospital plans, burial societies, bus trans- 
portation, restaurants, etc. 


Nova Scotia ranked third among the provinces in co-operative telephone ownership in 1945, with 
212 co-operative telephone systems, Prince Edward Island had 36 and New Brunswick 109, The Dominion 
total was 2,368, 


Important changes in the taxation of co-operatives were made in 1946 following consideration by 
the Government of the report of the Royal Commission on Co-operatives, The old section 4 (p) of the In- 
come War Tax Act, by which exemption from income tax was granted to those co-operatives that could comply 
with its terms, was amended to grant exemption for three years to new co-operatives organized after 1946, 
‘Six sonditions (seven originally) must be complied with in order that new co-operatives be granted exemp~ 
tion. From 1946 on, all businesses, whether co-operative or not, are permitted to deduct from income, 
payments made in proportion to patronage. There is provision for a minimum tax based on capital employed. 
There are numerous conditions and the legislation is complicated. The Income Tax Division has set up a 
section at its head office to deal with the taxation of co-operatives. 


Statistics of active co-operative business organizations engaged in marketing produce or buying 


supplies for their members are shorm in Tables 1] and 12, These figures do not include fishermen's oo- 
operatives or service co-operatives, Statistics of oredis unions are shown in Table 15. 
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Table 11. - Co-operative Business Organizations in Canada, by Provinces, Crop Year ended July 51, 1946 


Shareholders 
or 
Members 


Total Business Per Cent 
Including Province 
Other Income of Canada 


Sales of 
Products 


Sales of 
Merchandise 


Associa=- 
tions 


Province 


No. $ 000 $ 000 Pete 
Prince Edward Island..... ales 2,502 3,132 0.57 
Nova; SOOtIS ccs ssecceeces aise: yaal 3,543 13,083 2,36 
New Brunswick. wccccccocce 13,270 3,014 * 7,661 1,358 
GQUODOC). ot aise sate eles eciclels. oe 60,026 45,151 66,216 11.95 
OnteiretOlsiaccsis cies) eieioieleieis|eicinie 66,402 63,297 79,118 14.27 
MATIN GODA sis.c s\e's elerslelsisicisleie 124,330 40,586 47,920 8,64 
Saisikeucheweurlarels ctelsicleisieretele 556,917 139,334 158,529 28.56 
IAN DOStae.cleeinecle ctelslelsicleinie 214,445 89,421 99,723 17.99 
British CO) UmDAGc. s)<siclene 32,483 33,033 41,895 
Interprovinciale.cccccoce 37,442 34,884 37,253 


LOGSe esis cleisise.e's cele oie 


Table 12. - Financial Structure of Co-operative Business Organizations, by Provinces, Crop Year ended 


July 31, 1946 


Total Value of General 
Assets Plant Liabilities 


Paid-up 
Share 
Capital 


Reserves 
and 
Surplus 


Province 


$ 000 
Prince Edward Islandesoece 156 
Nova DCOuULAtersinias esis cis lalsiets 737 
New Brunswick..cccccccccce 485 
Quebec ctetetis este ale.a sleceiereicle 5,700 
OrrGardOurm cui sisiielee/elcteic eres 2,870 
Mani Foba’s ciastc'sic <.a'cicjeetecct 4,478 
Saskatchewanecseesccsecce 42,386 
PLDOG A eleteieieaioleleievelsisieie ciclo 9,843 


British Columbia...cccccce 
Interprovinoiea len. ciccciclee 


Totaleccccccccccccces 163,467 


Credit | Credit Loans to Loans 
Unions | Unions Members in Granted 
Province Charter-|Report- Latest Fis Sinve 
ed cal Year Inception 


Prince Edward Island....e 
Nova Scotia....ccosscces 
New: BrunswWick.cies<cccceee 
Quebedss os cso c.cle cleicisiuiciecice 


OnGariOgier<clelesissieleicie elsictsla 24,645 
Mayii VODA. c.sicisaiticec.ccislece 3,552 
Saskatchewan......ccccces 6,061 


AUD OTEG > Pass bic ceccicisc cee 
Bra-cishsCoLumbia's sec cacicle 


OUA li ialetsislatotalaieielisievsverers 


1/ Assets, shares and deposits of caisses régionales not included. 
2/ Estimated loans to members only, not including investment loans. 
3/ Includes approximately $52,250,000 investment loans since 1926. 


Note:- The credit union financial years of the provinces end on the following dates:- Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, September 30; Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia, December 31, 


CHAPTER VIII. - INCOME - INDEXES OF PROSPERITY 


National income statistics provide one of the most fruitful statistical approaches for por- 
traying the workings of the national economy. The need of accurate knowledge of the size and structure 
of the national income, of the relation of net national income to gross national product, of the dis- 
tribution of national expenditure as between different sectors of the economy, as between consumption 
and investment, war and non-war, and of the distribution of income payments to individuals by income and 
occupation classes has been emphasized by the necessities of war and post-war planning. A new set of 
National Accounts, utilizing the latest statistical technique and designed to attain a greater degree of 
comparability with the national accounts of the United Kingdom and the United States, has recently been 
issued by the Bureau and the estimates are being revised as new sources of information become available 
and more comprehensive analysis of components becomes possible. 


Unfortunately, for the present purpose, complete provincial breakdowns on the new basis are not 
yet available. Sufficient information is available at present to prepare only distribution of salar- 
ies, wages and supplementary labour income and of net income of agriculture and other unincorporated 
business, by provinces, Net national income at factor cost and gross national product at market prices, 
for Canada, 1938-46, are shown in Table 1, and the available breakdowns for the Maritime Provinces, with 
comparable figures for Canada as a whole, in Tables 2, 3, and 4, Rougher approximations, hitherto in 
use, indicate that over the past quarter century per capita income in the Maritime Provinces has been 
considerably lower than in the other regional economies, ranging from around 64 to 78 per cent of the 
Dominion average. Of the three provinces, the per capita income of Nova Scotia has been highest, on the 
average, and that of Prince Edward Island lowest, 


World War II boosted both the national income and that of the Maritimes to all-time highs. 
Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income rose 118 per cent in the Maritimes and 106 per cent in 
Canada as a whole between 1938 and 1946. Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business 
rose 163 per cent in the Maritimes and 169 per cent in the Dominion in the same period. For further de- 
tails, see Tables 2-4, 


Table 1.-Net National Income at Factor Cost and Gross National Product at Market Prices, 1938-46)/ 


(Millions of Dollars) 
Salaries, wages and supplem- 


entary labour income..coccocccee 
Military pay and allowanceS..cvee 
Investment incom.....ccocecccvcce 
Net income of agriculture and 

other unincorporated businesses 


Net National Income at Factor 


COST ccc cccccccccsvcccesecepeuce 


Indirect taxes less subsidies... 


Depreciation allowances on 
similar business costs elsieinialeie 


Residual error of estimate for re- 
conciliation with Table 2,Item 7 


+ 56 
Gross National Product at Mar- 
ket Prices..cccccecccccesceccce 5,581] 6,740] 8,403 10,487 |11,244 | 11,820 


1/ Source, National Accounts, Income and Exvenditure, 1938-1946, Dominion Bureau of Statistios. 


2/ Includes an estimate of "capital outlay charged to current account", 
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Table 2.-Salaries, Wages and Supplementary Labour Income, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1958-46 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Maritime 
Provinces 


New 
Brunswick 


Nova 
Scotia 


Canada 
of Canada 


1958s. chivsinet eee Tok , 
LOS Qo. cc ateiele eisie eeleanlee Va 5 
1940. .ccccsccrccceces 7.1 
VOGAL. so ciciasielstetslelals rele 6.9 i 
LIS 2c icivwivisis eislaie sieielelsle 7.0 ‘ 
UOGAS he ows © mielsis(eis wieelee Wek 
1944... cccccccvcccce 7.4 
1945 co cvccccccceces 7.5 
Te4B Ne cee see 7.5 


1/ Preliminary. | 


Table 3,-Net Income of Agriculture and Other Unincorporated Business, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
1938-46 f 


Per Cent 


Prince Maritime 
Edward Maritimes Provinces 
Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces of Canada 


(Millions of Dollars) 


LOSG.. 6c cikets aeieien acai ste 18 54 6.8 
1939. ces kenosacneane 20 53 5.9 f 
THO Secs st er ustevants 24 63 663 5; 
LOST seiewcrciaeeotee eale-s 28 71 663 
1942 cis. ca sacameceue 37 89 52 m 
1948 cau daw ile es 45 111 6.9 » 
1944 esc ie sian dmades cee 46 114 6.0 

VGAS oe We cles acetic ce 46 120 6.9 f 
isda. SA cee es bey ee 142 66 ; 


1/ Preliminary. 


Table 4, - Net Income of Agriculture, Maritimes Provinces and Canada, 1938-46 r 
Eines Per Cent 
Edward Nova New Maritime Canada Maritime \ 
Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces Provinces f 
of Canada 
(Millions of Dollars) 
GSG> ite sicratelelancialelereieteie’s 3 13 7 25 $71 62 ; 
OSS S's mo aversiatcle COS SONIC 4 9 8 an 461 4.6 ' 
MO AOEES acres ctelsrese areitie 6 4 11 11 26 508 5.1 is 
OA etavereieters etaieie evataiciatacc 5 9 13 rAd; 548 4.9 ' 
ahs eee Misleleletaieletee 8 uz 20 40 1,089 Sel 
$OAS: Jie jemi e, ae 10 19 26 55 969 5.7 fa 
4a aieteca siaieie otslefelelerntela 9 ays 25 51 Leis 462 
MOA Oietareisinis  eretereieiereieterslare 10 14 23 47 971 4.8 
NL) El APES ya 10 21 26 57 1,244 4.6 


1/ Preliminary. 
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Income Tax Statistics 


Income tax statistics throw some light on the distribution of the national income by in- 
come classes and by occupations of income taxpayers. They are of some value for comparing the 
prosperity of different localities, but when so used certain cautions should be borne in mind, 
Gabes™ 


(a) Persons whose incomss are too small to be taxable are not ordinarily required 
to make returns, Thus, a community containing a few rich men and many poor 
ones, by this criterion, would appear more prosperous than one containing a 
large population of families with moderate incomes. 


(b) Much of the income received in kind is not reported to the tax authorities, e.g., 
home-grown produce consumed on the farm. Similarly, the person who owns a house 
and rents it to another must report the net rent as part of his income, but the 
person who owns a house and occupies it himself is not required to pay income tax 
on its rental value. 


(c) Corporate incomes are usually reported at their head offices although they may 
be earned and distributed elsewhere. This reduces the income of the Maritime 
Provinces as shown in tax returns. 


(a) A country may collect income tax on income arising within its borders which is 
subsequently paid to foreigners. Thus, the difference between per capita in-= 
come in Ontario and in Nova Scotia may be partly due to investment of foreign 
capital in Ontario and may be partly counterbalanced by interest payments due 
from Ontario enterprises to the owners of capital, 


Individual and corporation taxes collected, both total and per capita, for the Maritime 
Provinces and Canada, in specified fiscal years 1926-47, are shown in Table 5, These figures re- 
flect the total taxes collected during each Government fiscal year without regard to which parti- 
cular taxation year the révenues apply. 


Until recently the assessment statistics published by the Department of National Revenue 
likewise have been on a Government fiscal year basis, i.e. they have covered returns actually 
assessed during a Government fiscal year but related to incomes earned several years earlier. 

This method of presentation has been superseded by one which combines all statistics for a given 
taxation year into a single table regardless of when the assessment is made. Unfortunately, pro- 
vincial breakdowns on the new basis are not yet available for a later taxation year than 1942, 
Total individual assessments by income classes and occupational classes for the Maritime Provinces 
and Canada, for the taxation year 1942 are. shown in Tables 6 and 7. 
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Table 5, - Individual and Corporation Tax Collections - Maritime Provinces and Cenada, 
Specified Years 1926-47 


Seren N N Meriti ating 
ova ew eritimne aritime 
Fiscal Year ula Scotia Brunswick Provinces ee Provinces 
Island 
of Canada 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 P.C. 
Individuals 
412 398 842 23,849 3.5 
330 291 647 24,793 rad 3 
451 346 822° 25,959 Soe 
514 364 913 25,201 3.6 
778 Sw/5 1,337 40,071 Seo 
936 635 1,613 46,591 3.0 
950 720 1,791 45,009 4.0 
2,568 UNS 4,592 103,308 1/ 4.4 
8,884 5,834 15,202 295,874 1/ yal 
16,311 8,816 25,718 535,915 21/ 4.8 
26,797 13,367 41,322 809,571 §.1 
25,541 13,948 40,843 763,896 Seo 
21,523 13,382 36,191 689 ,507 See 
19,786 13,641 34,803 691,989 5.0 
Corporations 
277 314 611 31,722 1.9 
263 263 539 34,629 16 
443 265 769 36,107 racak 
408 201 718 35,790 2.0 
820 577 1,955 69,769 2.8 
1,366 928 2,587 85,186 o0 
1,098 574 1,883 77,920 2.4 
NECA Tres $,521 Neal sials} 11/ eal 
2,656 2,509 5,229 185,836 1/ 2s8 
5,264 SEA 9,351 347,970 1/ Crake 
3,944 3,930 8,424 $11,379 eal 
3,810 3,806 8,247 276 , 404 oO) 
4,504 3,151 8,370 217,834 3.8 
4,433 3,307 8,422 196 ,819 4.3 
-80 abatenl 84 Doby? 33.3 
-64 mie -64 2.47 25.9 
-86 -83 -79 2.44 32.4 
96 -85 -86 aoe 37.1 
1.40 ea Mes Seog 34.3 
1.67 1.42 1.46 4.14 35.3 
Maloy? 1.59 1.60 3.95 40.5 
4.44 3.93 4.06 8.98 1/ 45.2 
15.03 12.57 13.28 25.39 1/ 52.5 
26 .87 19.04 22e15 45.20 1/ 49.0 
43.79 28.93 35.47 67.61 5260 
41.13 29.80 34.58 63.03 54.9 
Sock? 27 .88 30.52 56.03 54.5 
31.86 27.78 28.86 55.00 52.5 
Corporations per Capita 

54 79 -61 3.36 18.2 
ofl 65 54 3.45 1500 
-84 63 74 3.40 21.8 
the -47 -68 3.30 20.6 
1.48 aero: 1.79 6.26 28.6 
2.43 2.08 Peles fines} Sled! 
Abs Len 1.69 6.85 24.7 
JES) 2.80 $3.12 DAS 1 /, 27.38 
4.49 4.98 4.57 15.95 1/ 20a t 
8.67 7.06 8.05 29.46 1/ yA bee 
6.44 8.51 702d 26.00 27.8 
6.14 8.13 6.98 22.81 30.6 
(Coe 6.56 7.06 IY Kat (8) 39.9 
ak 6.74 6.98 15.64 44.6 


1/ Includes National Defence Tax. 
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Table 6. - Distribution of Individual Assessments by Income Classes, 
Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1942 Taxation Year 


Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick 


Income Class Taxe om ser 


payers payers Tax 
Assessed| Assessed /Assessed| Assessed | Assessed | Assessed 
$ 000 
Below $1,000 ..... 257 
$ 1,000 to $ 2,000 1,385 
$ 2,000 " $ 3,000 1,374 
$ 3,000 " $ 4,000 730 
$ 4,000 " $ 5,000 423 
$ 5,000" $ 6,000 308 
$ 6,000 " $ 7,000 211 
$- 7,000 " $ 8,000 163 
$ 8,000 " ¢ 9,000 117 
$ 9,000 " $ 10,000 115 
$10,000 " $ 15,000 333 
$ 15,000 " $ 20,000 252 
# 20,000 " $ 25,000 139 
$ 25,000 " $ 50,000 299 
Over $ 50,000 ce eeee 655 
ROEM) AShGiocan 6,761 
Per Cent 
Maritime Provinces 
of Canada 
Income Cless Taxe eax ——_—— 
payers payers | Income Tax 
Assessed Assessed Assessed 
$ 000 P.0. P.C. 
Below: $2), 000) >. - 258,754 SiS 5.8 5.8 
¢ 1,000 to $ 2,000 . 1,378,043 6.5 6.5 5.9 
$52,000)" © $"-S,000 896 ,440 6.0 6.0 5.8 
¢ 3,000 " $ 4,000 297 , 586 ac 6.5 6.3 
$ 4,000 " $ 5,000 141,742 6.0 6.0 5.9 
$55,000 " $i 6,000 88,518 Guo 6.5 6.3 
¢ 6,000 " $ 7,000 62,614 Gna! (Soak 6.2 
¢ 7,000 " $ 8,000 49,517 5.6 §.5 5.6 
¢ 8,000 " $ 9,000 37,106 6.1 6.0 6.0 
$ 9,000 " $ 10,000 | 32,593 6.0 5.9 6.0 
€ 10,000 " $ 15,000 96,154 5.4 yc 5.4 
$15,000 " $ 20,000 47,677 (sie 6.2 6.5 
$ 20,000 " $ 25,000 28,871 4.8 4.9 5.0 
$ 25,000 $ 50,000 56 , 500 5.4 3.4 Seo) 
Over $50,000 ....... 51,708 2.7 4.4 4.3 
Geez 5.7 


Totals ........- | 122,651| 216,702) 19,059/1,781,244] 3,523,223 | 335,691 


1/ -Including surtex but excluding deferred tex. 
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Table 7.- Distribution of Individual Assessments by Occupational Classes, 
Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1942 Taxation Year 


Prince Fdward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick 


Occupational Class Tax- Tax- Tax- are 
payers Income Tax payers Income Tax payers Income Tax 
Assessed | Assessed] Assessed} Assessed] Assessed] Assessed] Assessed] Assessed] Assessed 
No. 6 OOO 5 O00 No. ¢ OOO ; : 


F 000 $ 000 


155 at 


Agrarians ......... 

Professional ...... 1,875 272 
Employees .......-> 58,126 4,122 
Salesmen .........- 458 55 
Business Proprietors 6,954 836 
Armed Services .. 1,489 155 


Financial .......-- 4,934 1,248 
Estates 2 ic. soe 66 26 
AIS NOEH OT Sie.) vies + siete 

TOtSI'S) cls sss 37,547 


Per Cent 
Maritime Provinces 
of Canada 


Tax- 
payers 
Assessed| Assessed 


Occupational Class 


Income Tax 
Assessed} Assessed 
4 O00 F-OU0 


Aerariags 205.06 ca: 


Professional ...... 


Business Proprietors 
Armed Services .... 


Finanetal 2.25 6520048 


6.5 6.2 5.7 


216,702} 19,059/1,781,244] 3,523,223 
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Cheques Cashed Against Individual Accounts 


The aggregate amount of cheques paid through the banks and charged to deposit accounts is widely 
used as a measure of the volume of financial transactions which are sensitive to the alternate influences 
of prosperity and depression. 


Cheques cashed to individual accounts at clearing house centres in the Maritimes and in the Dom 
inion are shown in Table 8. It will be noted that the level of cheques cashed in the Maritimes is ex- 
tremely low as compared with the all-Canada total, This is partly due to the fact that a much larger pro- 
portion of transactions takes place outside the clearing house centres in the Maritimes than is the case in 
the other provinces. In this area there is no single banking centre which occupies the dominant position 
held by Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, The volume of financial transactions varies with the 
degree of urbanization and industrialization, both of which are relatively low in the Maritimes. Moreover, 
the figures for the Maritimes do not include Charlottetown or the important mining centres of Sydney and 
Glace Bay. 


It will be seen from Table 8 that the statistics of cheques cashed in the Maritimes follow the 
same general trend as the Dominion totals, The high level of 1929 reflects the active economic conditions 
and heavy speculative transactions of that period. The low point of the depression of the 1930's was ex- 
perienced in 1935 in the Maritimes, since when the trend has been steadily upward. For the Dominion, the 
depression low point was in 19352 with an upward trend thereafter despite minor setbacks in 1935, 1937, and 
1938. Between 1926 and 1946 there was an increase of 165.1 per cent in the volume of cheques cashed in 
clearing house centres in the Maritimes. For Canada as a whole the similar increase was 128.1 per cent. 


Table 8.-Cheques Cashed Against Individual Accounts at Clearing-House Centres, Maritime Provinces 
and Canada, Specified Years 1926 - 46 


Por Capita 
Year Maritime Maritime 
Provinces Canada Provinces Canada 


$ 000,000 $ 000,000 $ $ 
1926. .ccessccccccccnss 605 30,358 606 3,212 
1929... .nseescccccaces 798 46,671 792 4,654 
LIS eic ees scccs es ennies 517 25,844 506 2,459 
1935. ...ssccscesscccce 481 29,981 465 2,820 
1935. cc ssccccccccceeces 574 31,546 544 2,909 
1938. ceccccnescccsces 640 30,924 587 2577S 
1959... scccecsccccnecs 680 31,617 617 2,806 
1940. cee snseeenceaie 824 34,437 738 3,026 
1941... e ees v weer eves 941 39,243 833 3,410 
1942 cee ses cisees eee 1,076 45,526 940 3,906 
19435... .sccsevecsscces 1,244 53,797 1,071 4,554 
1944, ..csccccccccccens 1,528 60,677 1,140 5,067 
OAS sence cvensetscee 1,554 68,385 1,316 5,643 
1946, eeersccccccccces 1,604 69,248 1,352 5,627 


Life Insurance 


The amounts of life insurance effected and in force are often used as indexes of prosperity. 
Both tend to rise in times of prosperity and to fall in times of depression. 

The amounts of life insurence effected and in force, total and per capita, for the Maritime Prov- 
inces and for Canada as a whole are shown in Table 9. In each off the Maritime Provinces the volume of life 
insurance effected and that in force rose sharply as ths prosperity of the war and postwar years added to 
the savings of the people. The amount of life insurance effected in the Maritimes rose from $37 per capita 
in 1939:;t0 485 per capita in 1946, or by 129.7 per cent. For Canada as a whole the correspording increase 
was from $52 to $113 per capita, or 117.3 per cent. The amount of life insurance in force in the Nari- 
times rose from $412 per capita in 1939 to $628 per capita in 1946, an increase of 52.4 per cent. For 
Canada as a whole the corresponding increase was from %601 to $879 per capita, or 46.3 per cent. 


Despite the absolute and relative gains in the amount of life insurance effected and in force in 
the. Maritimes in recent years, it would appear that the market for life insurance in the Maritime Provin- 
ces is considerably below the all-Canada average. In this connection it may be noted that the best pros- 
pects for life insurance are young married men and that the emigration from the Maritimes of youns adults 
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has cut down these prospects, Again, urban communities are, on the whole, better fields for insurance 
than are rural communities. For these reasons, the use of life insurance sales as an index probably leads 
to an underestimate of the savings of the Maritime Provinces. 


Table 9. - Net Amount of Life Insurance Effected and in Force, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1936-462/ 


oe Per Cent 
rince Maritime 
Year Edward ge Lh ee Canada Provinces 
Island Scotia| Brunswick | Provinces of Canada 
Life Insurance Effected 
$000 '| “= *§%00058 [== S000 $ 000 Pete 
MOSGewie sce els ste cicieviecce 2,067 26,3582 15,798 44,247 668,370 6.6 
OStistcre sieleieisietereielcrs'e/e'els 1,976 27,612 17,878 47,466 671,240 ad 
UOSGicteisicleisic eielsie's soe siale 2,002 25,505 USin@en! 43,058 626,989 6.9 
OS Daye fore cone pisleteeisletelelele 2,044 24,543 14,509 41,096 588,576 TeO 
VO4O Cre eieteiercletele s otaieierate 2,456 25,412 eS ruilic 42,960 590,206 eae 
UGS ieettare srerecelselctelerevalerete 2,990 28,408 Gea 2 48,570 688 , 344 ios 
VO GO an lciaie evers orere stetetets 3,393 34,274 20, 604 58,271 818,559 fea 
NO 4S itatereleleletelelelcieisie elsrete 3,949 40,613 24,921 69,483 887,523 7.8 
OAS selects watelstereietereletersia 4,510 39,449 25,003 68,962 900,501 Toh 
UO Sol ceneslefeiete ets) ste'sierereiele 5,856 41,004 26,900 73,760 OOS tt 724 
NIOAG aera ce ’elels'eis © cisiels o1ere 5,782 56,5352 37,912 100,226 1,393,523 ae 
Life Insurance Effected Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ Pace 
DP OSGeiateietelelsierelsle sie cialelele 22 49 36 41 61 67.2 
MOS Warctetereieteleleteresieteletare e 21 50 41 44 61 Vee 
US EF oe OOOO OO OOODS 21 46 35 39 56 53.6 
OSS) cearoieis pislelsiecisiereverele 22 44 32 37 52 Wee 
O40 crrereleleiaie clei sielcleleraie 26 45 33 38 52 73.1 
OG 1s evel aie des etelereiarela siete 31 49 38 43 60 71.7 
NOGA Ze eistlaloisielsicleletee wieiere 38 58 44 52 70 72.9 
VOAS So ctetereters-s bo GOMOD 43 67 54 60 ihe 80.0 
NSA Veluteteletelerelere sie leleietere 50 64 54 59 75 78.7 
1945... atate eleverereleiaie'e's 64 66 57 62 83 74.7 
LO 4Gis F tere elets 1c: slelarereietere 62 92 79 85 113 1502 
Life Insurance in Force 
$ 000 $ 000 % 000 $ 000 $ 000 P.C. 
LOGE. sctetetetele slecicisicciee 26,414 | 233,804 171,585 431,803 6,553,080 6.6 
GS Tic cteletatelsieteleletele cieveiate 25,135 237,395 173,705 436,235 6,5h2,ce. 6.7 
ISG ieietclers wiaislecleivles cise 25,753 242,919 176,095 444,767 6,630,184 6.7 
UOSO weiste e alcisiaiaisicne eielelete eogcle 250,266 177,480 453,958 6,776,262 6.7 
VOLO vigeiare ciersicls eicisteteyaiere 26,958 260,620 181,396 468 ,974 6,975,522 6.7 
TOADS ctrestetetslersioioleveteve’s 28,666 | 276,148 190,209 495 ,023 7,548,552 Ser 
USS twee. aiotslotele siaiateie 30,729 297,573 203,186 531,488 7,875,755 6.7 
104.3 sinteiaislalaleieteisiatetstetelele 33,483 | 328,735 222,136 584,354 8,534,094 6.8 
Bey EG SOniGOOOr OOOUOOOS 36,768 356,557 240,509 633,614 9,139,484 6.9 
GSS tieleieisleleieieiale ataisteieiele 41,261 379,838 2585 Ler 679,220 9,751,041 6.9 
OSGivare's sierelelelaterolateccreiere 45,289 | 413,784 285,745 744,818 10,812,294 6.9 
Life Insurance in Force Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ 8 P.Ca 
Me ETE cic DOOGOOUODCO 284 431 396 404 598 67,6 
LOO iets inislcls eisiaiere oe sisteietete 270 432 397 404 590 68.5 
USSG iiereisletern! sin cicicieie sierere 274 438 398 408 595 68.6 
LOSS aniccieelsie wieiere elereiers 279 446 397 412 601 68.6 
19 40 we lsiclelein oteleelale ciele'e'e 284 458 401 420 613 68.5 
OD alate sinisieciseleie eisisiors 302 478 416 438 639 68.5 
OA Chicicie's slcisisielcielsie osieie 341 504 438 464 676 68.6 
MOSS ie cisin'c elers a blaleieiale sie 368 ~ 542 480 503 722 69.7 
RIGA celoleiecisicreisie eels eia'sis 404 582 521 544 763 Wleo 
ee I65 Gro BO OOOODDOOGAL 448 612 552 575 805 64.5 
HO 4G) cratoravelai'elevetate’c(aiere/eiela 482 676 595 628 879 71.4 


1/ Annual Reports of the Dominion Department of Insurance. 
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Use of Motor Vehicles 


Motor vehicle registrations, especially those of passenger cars, are often used as an index of 
prosperity. Referring to Table 10, it will be seen that registrations of passenger automobiles in the 
Maritime Provinces are considerably below the Dominion average, Registrations of passenger automobiles 
per 100 population in 1946 were 7.59 in Prince Edward Island, 6.99 in Nova Scotia, 6.39 in New Bruns- 
wick, and 10.03 in Canada as a whole. The War brought considerable curtailment in the use of passenger 
automobiles. Between 1939 and 1945, passenger vehicle registrations per 100 population declined 13.1 
per cent in Nova Scotia. 9.7 per cent in New Brunswick, and 9.4 per cent in Canada as a whole. In 1946, 
passenger automobile registrations were 7.7 per cent higher than in 1945 in Nova Scotia, 8,9 per cent 
higher in New Brunswick, and 4,8 per cent higher in Canada as a whole. 


Table 10. - Passenger Cars Registered and Passenger Cars per 100 Population, Maritime Provinces 
and Canada, Specified Years 1920 - 46 


Prince Ed.Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick Maritime Provinces 


Passenger Cars| Passenger Cars Passenger Cars Passenger Cars 


Number Tumber Number Number Number 
per 100 per 100 per 100 per 100 per 100 
Population Population Population Population Population 


11,150 10,442 2.74 22,946 2.55 251,945 2.94 


20,012 17,420 40,247 641,186 6.90 
36,078 30,518 73,007 1,055,514 10.54 
36,451 29,225 T2500. 1,023,923 9.87 
33,798 24,030 64,009 945 ,073 8.99 
33,133 62,178 917,008 8.87 
34,443 65 , 466 952,427 8.87 
35,820 69,425 989,744 9.13 
37,478 71,955 1,041,529 9.51 
39,900 76,830 1,103,012 9.99 
40,876 77,973 1,159,604 10.40 
41,919 79,180 10.56 
45,120 82,504 10.85 
47,208 85,926 11.12 
42,844 76,735 10.44 
42,509 79,262 10.11 
41,756 77,766 9.83 


40,314 é 75,852 9.57 
42,791 80,595 10.03 
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Use of Telephones 


The number of telephones is often used as an index of prosperity. Information concerning the 
use of telephones in the Maritime Provinces is given in Table 11. In these provinces as in other 
parts of Canada, thers has been the same tendency towards the increasing use of telephones, with an 
acceleration of the upward trend during the war years, : 


It will be noted that the number of telephones per 100 population in the Maritimes is consider- 
ably below the Dominion average. It must be remembered, however, that telephones are particularly 
necessary for the business and professional classes, manufacturers, bankers, brokers and others for 
whom speedy communication is essential, They are, therefore, more numerous in larger urban centres 
than in smaller urban or in rural districts, Thus, the greater use of. telephones in some provinces 
may be indicative, not so much of greater prosperity as of a high degree of urbanization. 


Table 11. - Telephones in Use and Telephones per 100 Population, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
Specified Years 1921 - 45 


Prince Edward ~ , Maritime q 
Nova Scotin New Brunswick provingés Canada 


Numoer Number Number Number Number 
per 100; wiumber | Per 100 Number} Per 100 Number er 100 
Fopuiae | Popula- Popula- opula- 

ion tion tion tion 
1921; 4,958 5.6 6.8 6.8 66,698 6.7 902,090 10.3 
1925) 4,298 5.0 Vege 74 72,485 7.9 1,142,876 12.3 
1930| 5,753 6.5 9.0 8.6 87,159 8.6 1,402,861 13.8 
1931] 5,806 6.6 Binal 8.5 86,688 8.6 1,364,200 13.1 
1932) 5,511 6.2 8.7 7.6 81,774 8.0 1,261,245 12.0 
1933] 5,348 5.9 8.35 Tel 78 ,654 7.6 1,192,330 11.2 
1934] 5,358 569 8.3 Con 79,144 AS 15197 ,029 Led 
1935] 5,286 567 8.35 6X9) 79,745 7.6 1,208,815 11,2 
1936] 5,317 5e7 8.35 Leek 81,229, 76 1,266,228 11.6 
1937| 5,526 Sef 8,5 74 84,564 7.8 1,522,794 12.0 
1938] 5,473 5.8 8.6 7.5 86,348 Teo 1,359,417 1262 
1939; 5,494 5.8 8.8 7.6 88,523 8.0 1,397,272 12.4 
1940] 5,581 5.9 9.2 Teo 93,630 8.4 1,461,038 12.8 
1941| 5,887 6.2 9.9 8.5 LOM 72 9.0 1,562,146 13,6 
1942] 6,178 6.9 10.4 Be7 108 ,136 964 Th SFC TAS: 14.0 
1943] 6,679 Ted 10.8 9.1 114,429 9.9 1,692,162 14.3 
1944] 7,260 8.0 11.1 955 118,769 | 10.2 1,751,923 14.6 
1945| 7,642 8.35 iiley? Sint 122,632| 10.4 1,848,794 15,35 


Housing Census, 1941 


In 1941, information on a much wider scope than was possible in the general decennial census 
was collected on a sample basis by a special enumeration of every tenth occupied dwelling in Canada, 
Data so collected on the ownership of automobiles, radios, telephones, and vacuum cleaners, as set 
out in Table 12 are, to some extent, indicative of the level of prosperity in different areas, 


It will be noted that, generally speaking, the tendency for the Maritimes, as elsewhere in 
Canada, is for the ownership of these conveniences to increase as the concentration of population in- 
creases, However, the proportion of households in the Maritimes having all four conveniences is, on 
the whole, considerably below the general average, and the proportion of households having none of 
these conveniences is considerably above the general average. 
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Table 12. - Percentages of Occupied Dwellings with Specified Conveniences, by Types of Community, 
Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1941 Census 


Percentage of Dwellings with 


Total 
Number of 
Type of Community Electric 
Gecupied Radio | Telephone| Vacuum | Automobile None of these/All of these 
e Dwellings Cieanaé Conveniences | Conveniences 


Prince Edward Island 


Total e@ocoeeeeeooeoeasceese 60 22 6 29 3S 

Farm e@oeeeeveo eee ove 0088 53 ald 1 30 39 at 

Rural, non farm ..ceee 54 16 4 24 40 2 

Urban e@oereceaeoeoeoooeveoo ee 83 36 18 26 15 10 
Under 1,000 cco 80 21 18 29 19 8 
1,000 - 4,999 .. 79 34 20 33 20 13 
5,000 - 14,999 .. 83 40 19 25 14 10 


15,000 sae 29,999 ee 
30,000 and over .. 


Total eevee ecaoeaeeoeeosee 73 33 16 28 23 

Farm evoeeae oe co oeoeee oe ee 59 26 4 30 32 
Rural, nonfarm .ecece 63 1? 8 24 33 4 
Urban @eeoeoevoeseaee eee eo @ 88 47 2? 29 9 14 
Under 1,000 occce 84 40 27 36 14 16 
1,000 = 4,999 .. 84 34 24 30 14 12 
5,000 - 14,999 .. 88 42 27 29 9 14 
15,000 ~ 29,999 .. 88 36 19 26 10 10 
30,000 and over .. 93 73 35 29 5 17 

New Brunswick 
Total eenoeveceoovesooev e208 65 27 te 26 30 6 
Farm @eeoeoevesnoeoeo ee eegeeoso 49 16 2 27 43 2 
Rural, non farm  .eceve 60 18 8 23 36 4 
WE DGN Pa siclvie/ore'se aisle vieleis/6 85 46 25 26 13 13 
Under 1,000 ..... 96 50 37 56 4 32 
1,000 - 4,999 .. 81 41 20 29 alg ok 
5,000 - 14,999 .. 82 50 25 26 14 14 
15,000 = 29,999 .. 90 64 34 31 ‘i 15 
30,000 and over .. 86 42 25 22 ial 10 
Canada 

Total eco eccccceeccee 2,072,590 78 40 24 37 LY, lal 
Farm e@eoeeeoeeoeeeeooeeose 702,702 61 29 4 44 28 3 
Rural, non farm ecccee 455 , 069 72 28 18 37 23 9 
UE bane Wrs.< cide ccle oc. 8ee's 1,414,819 89 50 36 33 9 17 
9 

Under 1,000 ws iere 101,162 78 25 Lg 39 18 
1,000 - 4,999 .. 211,622 85 34 28 35 13 13 
5,000 - 14,999 176,612 88 45 33 34 9 16 
15,000 = 29,999 .o 125 ,458 91 54 39 37 6 19 


30,000 and over oe 799,965 91 5? 41 31 ? 18 


a 2 SS 


CHAPTER IX. - PUBLIC FINANCE 


The generally less prosperous condition of the Maritime Provinces is reflected in the statistics 
of public finance, The economic disabilities of this region have been recognized by the Dominion Govern- 
ment and have, from time to time, been made the basis of special grants. These, too, afford some compen- 
sation for the adverse effects on this region of certain national policies undertaken in the general in- 
terest. In view of these facts, a brief review of the arrangements, as they have developed since Confed- 
eration, is of interest, 


Confederation to World War I 


At Confederation, customs and excise duties, which had provided the chief revenues of the separate 
provinces, and which were especially important to the Maritimes, passed to the Federal Government. The 
Dominion, which assumed responsibility for the most costly and expanding functions (defence, national de- 
velopment, trade and commerce, etc.) and which, moreover, assumed the provincial debts, was given the right 
to “raise money by any mode or system of taxation".+ 


As compensation for the loss of provincial revenues, the Dominion agreed to pay subsidies to the 
provinces, The functions left to the latter were the less costly and, presumably, not likely to greatly 
increase (education, social welfare and, generally, "all matters of a purely local or private nature in the 
Re Sa tL SOLA Hence, the subsidies were set at the minimum thought necessary and were to remain fixed. 


The original subsidies granted by the Dominion fall into four main categories- (a) the per capita 
subsidy; (b) the grant in support of Government and Legislature; (c) the debt allowance; and (d) special 
grant (New Brunswick). 


The basis for. calculating the per capita subsidy was the budget of Nova Scotia. That province 
estimated that under Confederation she would need, in addition to her territorial revenues, $264,000, a 
sum which worked out to about 80 cents per head, The grants were, in the case of Ontario and Quebec, to 
remain stationary, but in the case of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, to increase with increasing population 
until the population reached 400,000, thereafter remaining stationary. The fixed nature of the settlement 
was ee a by the statement that "such grants shall be in full settlement of all future demands on 
Canada". 


Each province was given an annual grant in aid of its Government and Legislature (Nova Scotia, 
$60,000; New Brunswick, $50,000; Ontario, $80,000; Quebec, $70,000). 


All the provinces had incurred heavy debts, chiefly for transportation development. These were 
assumed by the Dominion along with most of the assets, A debt allowance of $25 per head was adopted, 
except in the case of New Brunswick, which received $27.77. The provinces were to receive 5 per cent per 
annum on the sum by which their actual debt fell short of their allowance and to pay 5 per cent on the sum 
by which it exceeded it. 


An additional and special subsidy of $63,000 was to be paid annually to New Brunswick for ten 
years. 

With the subsidies and the revenues from the public domain, licences, fees, etc., it was thought, 
at Confederation, that the necessary provincial expenditures could be adequately met. If, however, such 
revenues were insufficient, the provinces could resort ,to "direct taxation within the province in order 
to the raising of a revenue for provincial punponesiens unpopularity of such taxes being considered to 
carry its own safeguard against local extravagance. 


In addition to the above, further subsidies were introduced from time to time to cover special 
circumstances, These may be classified as (a) grant in lieu of lands; (b) grant in lieu of timber duties 
(to New Brunswick); and (c) grants for specific purposes. 


The Fathers of Confederation adopted equality of treatment of the provinces as a guiding prin- 
ciple. The calculation of subsidies on a per capita basis, however, took no account of differences in 
need arisine from circumstances which had no connection with differences in population. There was 
some recognition of fiscal need even at Confederation, This is illustrated by the fact that New Bruns- 
wick, on entering Contederation, received an annual grant of $63,000 for ten years to provide for the ad- 
justment period in which her expenditures might be reduced to the necessary limits. Two years later, 
Nova Scotia's per capita debt allowance was raised to $27.77 and it was given a special grant of $83,000 
for ten years (equal to New Brunswick's per capita rate in each case). Special grants to Prince Edward 
Island will be dealt with later. 


17 British North America Act, sec. 91-35. 
2/ Tbid., seo. 92. 
3/ Ibid., seo.118. 
a/ Ibid., sec.92-2. 
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Noteworthy is the fact that at Confederation - a time when the philosophy of laissez-faire was at 
its height - neither Dominion nor provinces foresaw the great expansion in the functions of Government, 
particularly those within the constitutional powers of the provinees, which, in later years, caused such 
an enormous expansion in provincial expenditures, 


When Prince Edward Island entered Confederation in 1873, the usual subsidy of 80 cents per heaé 
was allowed but the debt allowance was set at $50 rather than #27.77 (the province being heavily in debt). 
The allowance for Government and Legislature was $30,000, and there was a special grant of $45,000 a year 
in lieu of territorial revenues (since Prince Edward Island had practically no Crown Lands), 


When, in 1873, the excess debt of Ontario and Quebec was taken over by the Dominion, proportionate 
additions were made to the debt allowances ‘of each of the other provinces. In 1884, this revision 
was made retroactive to 1867, As compensation for the surrender of the right to levy a duty on the export 
of lumber, New Brunswick, in 1873,’ was granted a subsidy of $150,000 a year. In 1887, Prince Edward Island 
was given an additional annual grant of $20,000, 


The long depression from 1873 until nearly the end of the century brought financial difficulties 
to both Dominion and Provincial Governments. In the Maritimes, expenditures on railways, roads, and 
bridges boosted debts. The revenues from the public domain did not expand as had been expected. The de- 
velopment of municipal organizations, supported by local direct taxation, was slow in the Maritimes so 
that the burden of expenditures fell heavily on inelastic provincial revenues, 


In 1882, the Maritimes claimed a share in the Halifax Award and the Dominion agreed to an annual 
expenditure of $150,000 to encourage the development of deep-sea fisheries and the building of fishing 
vessels. In 1884, an additional steamer was put into service between Prince Edward Island and the main- 
land and $150,000 excess expenditure by New Brunswick on the Eastern Extension Railway was paid by the 
Dominion. In 1888, $72,000 expenditure by Nova Scotia on piers and wharves was refunded by the Dominion, 


Not only the Maritimes but other provinces, as well, faced financial difficulties and appeals to 
the Dominion for upward subsidy revisions were frequent. The Dominion, beset by financial difficulties 
of its own, paid little attention to such appeals, although there were some minor revisions, including a 
small upward revision of the debt allowance basis in 1884, When the ten-year special grants to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick expired in 1877, they were not renewed. 


In the early years of the new century, both Dominion and Provincial Governments participated 
actively in the expansion connected with the wheat boom and the opening of the West. Huge expenditures 
were necessary to provide transportation facilities for handling prairie wheat, and domestic production 
was encouraged by bounties on various commodities. Provincial Governments spent large sums on highway de- 
velopment, Urban development in Eastern Canada necessitated the provision of lighting, heating,and water 
systems, schools and hospitals, In the Maritime Provinces, roads and bridges accounted for the major part 
of the debt increase, 


With buoyant revenues and general optimism, the Dominion inclined more favourably to provincial 
requests for better terms. In 1907, the whole question of subsidies was reopened, The general revision 
of that year comprised- 


(a) The removal of the population limit on the allowance of 80 cents per head 
of population. (On the excess above 2,500,000, the allowance, however, was 
to be 60 cents). 


(b) Increases in the grants in support of Government and Legislature. The new 
scale was as followsi- 


Population less than 150,000.ceccsseseescceee $ 100,000 


150), 000 = 2005 O00 araiclelsieleis eleieleleierela 150,000 
200), O00, =9.400 , O00 nin. cis.s isis siste sles nies 180,000 
200,000 = 800,000. .....i<escesccce 190,000 
BOO O00) = Al, SOO 000 Sa icieictele miele cle vise 220,000 
Over 1,500,000. ccccccccsccecscscos 240,000 


The 1907 revision resulted in immediate substantial increases for the Maritimes but in later 
years benefited most the provinces with rapidly expanding populations. An additional special annual 
grant of $30,000 had been granted Prince Edward Island in 1901. A further special annval grant of 
$100,000 was made in 1912. There has been no gereral revision of the statutory subsidies system since 
1907, 
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The general expansion of the Canadian economy, while increasing the expenditures of both Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments, increased their revenues as well, The great variation between the provinces 
in the productivity of the various revenue sources is noteworthy. For instance, in the Maritimes, which 
shared in the zeneral expansion to a limited degree only, the revenues from licences and fees were neglig- 
ible. With the inelastic subsidies constituting a relatively smaller part of the ever-increasing expendi- 
tures, the provinces were forced to depend more and more on direct taxation. The proportion of total 
provincial revenues which Dominion subsidies constituted had dropped from almost 45 per cent in 1896 to 
about 29 per cent in 1913, 


World War I and the inter-War Period 


World War I wrought great changes in Canadian public finance. The paramount need of winning the 
war gave the Dominion priority in tapping all possible sources of revenue. While the cost of the war was 
financed mainly by loans, existing taxes such as customs and excise were increased and various special 
war taxes, e.g., the sales tax, business profits tax, and personal income tax were imposed. 


After the war there was a rapid rise in provincial and municipal debts, The provision of traffic 
facilities necessitated by the increasing use of motor vehicles, increasing industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, the development of electricity, the provision of public utilities, and increased demands for social 
services, were some of the factors responsible for increased expenditures. The war had hastened the de- 
cline of laissez-faire and led to the increasingly widespread acceptance of the view that governments should 
endeavour to promote the wellbeing of the people by intervention in both the economic and social spheres. 
The growing diversification of the Canadian economy made the individual more subject to external forces be- 
yond his control. 


The Dominion Government, with the burden of debt left by the warl/ was cautious about incurring 
new obligations. Moreover, the new demands were chiefly for services falling within the constitutional 
powers of the provinces. Public welfare expenditures of provincial governments increased from $4.3 mill- 
ion in 1913 to $12.4 million in 1921, and to $34.7 million in 1931. Public welfare expenditures of municipal 
governments increased from $8.2 million in 1913 to $18.8 million in 1921, and to $31.5 million in 1931, 
Responsible for the financing and administration of the major part of the expanding functions of govern- 
ment, the provinces acquired new importance and power. They became more aggressive politically in demand- 
ing concessions from the Dominion and more insistent upon what they considered "provincial rights" 


The increasing expenditure of provincial governments was financed largely by new revenues from 
zgasolene taxes, motor vehicle licences, and liquor control. Revenue from these sources comprised but 6 per 
cent of all provincial revenues in 1913 while, in 1933, they were 47 per cent of the total. The relative 
importance of federal subsidies in provincial finance declined but the proportion they constituted of all 
revenue in the Maritimes was much higher than the national average. 


From 1912 on, the Dominion Government assisted the provinces in undertaking new services (even 

those solely within the constitutional power of the provinces) by means of conditional grants. The first 

of these, in 1912, was for agricultural instruction. In 1918, grants were made for the establishment of 
employment offices; in 1919, for highways, technical education and control of venereal disease; and in 1927 
for old age pensions. These grants were made for temporary periods and, for the most part, lapsed when 
the period of the grant expired. Grants for old age pensions have assumed increasing importance. In the 
fiscel year 1947, Dominion contributions for this purpose totalled $43.8 million, of which $6.1 hac went 
to the Maritime Provinces. 


The trend of events after World War I brought into sharp relief the differences in resources, 
geographical position, and economic advantages of the different provinces. The paramount importance of 
wheat and the general interest in the settlement of the West had been a unifying influence but new products 
peculiar to other regions became increasingly important, the interests of the provinces tended more and 
more to diverge, and regionalism became more pronounced. 


Se 


1/ The total direct and indirect debt of the Dominion Government rose from $0.5 billion in 1913 +o 
$3.5 billion in 1921. 
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The Maritimes did not share in the almost general expansion and prosperity of the later 1920's. 
As the weakness of these provinces became more and more apparent, a strong movement for "Maritime Rights" 
arose. It was argued that the benefits expected from Confederation had failed to materialize; that the 
national policies had always been detrimental to the Maritimes which were in an unusual position because 
of their small area, isolated economic position, lack of room to expand, stationary population, heavy 
overhead expenses, and so on. Strong demands were made by the Maritimers for action by the Dominion 
Government to relieve their disabilities, 


In 1926, the Duncan Commission was appointed to inquire into Maritime Claims, Its judgment was 
that the Maritimes had a genuine claim to a readjustment of the existing financial arrangements between 
the Dominion and themselves, and that, in any readjustment, their territorial limitations entitled them 
to still further consideration, Pending a complete revision of financial arrangements, interim subsid- 
ies were recommended of $875,000 to Nova Scotia, $600,000 to New Brunswick, and %125,000 to Prince Edward 
Island. Implementing other recommendations of the Commission were the Maritime Freight Rates Act of 1927 
which gave the Maritimes a reduction of 20 per cent in freight rates, federal subventions for the trans- 
portation of coal and coke to Central Canada established in 1928, and bonuses to gas and coking plants 
using Maritime coal. In 1935, the white Commission awarded $1,300,000 to Nova Scotia, $900,000 to New 
Brunswick, and $275,000 to Prince Edward Island, these annual grants replacing the interim awards of the 
the Duncan Commission. 


The depression of the 1930's revealed clearly the weakness of provincial finance under conditions 
of sharply falling revenues and increased expenditures and the great difference in the ability of the 
different regions to withstand such conditions. The magnitude of the problem is seen in the fact that 
the total relief and public welfare expenditures of all Governments in Canada rose from $54 million in 
1928 to $281 million in 1937. The Dominion provided over one-half the relief funds, After 1930, the 
Dominion increased its share from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of old age pensions. Debt charges rose 
rapidly. In 1931-32 the total of depression transfers exceeded the sum of statutory subsidies, special 
grants and old age pensions combined. 


The Maritimes weathered the depression relatively well. There were no large urban centres and, 
except for steel and coal, no large industries. The preponderance of small-scale agriculture and the 
possibilities of combining farming with fishing and forestry operations were such that the majority of 
the people could, by their own efforts, obtain a livelihood, although, in many cases, it was at or near 
a subsistence level, Distress in the steel and coal towns, however, was acute. 


While per capita relief costs were lower in the Maritimes than elsewhere in Canada, the depress- 
ion, nonetheless, brought acute fiscal problems, Relief expenditures were for public works rather than 
direct relief. As the possibilities of increasing the revenues of these provinces through taxation were 
small, resort to borrowing was necessary and government debt increased nearly 50 per cent during 1950- 
37. The increased grants recommended by the White Commission, the restoration of the pre-war freight 
differential, and the coal subventions aided in softening the worst effects of the depression. 


World War II 


The war had a profound effect upon Dominion and Provincial finance and upon Dominion-Provincial 
relations. It mde necessary expenditures far exceeding all past records, Taxation, both direct and 
imiirect, was increased to unprecedented levels and large sums were borrowed. In 1941, the Dominion 
enacted a Dominion Succession Duties Act, thus entering a field hitherto left exclusively to the provin- 
COB. 


The War brought a significant change in the tax structure. So that the national war effort 
could be more efficiently mobilized, the provinces agreed to vacate certain tax fields in favour of the 
Dominion for the duration of the War, and a limited period thereafter, Under the Dominion-Provincoial 
Taxation Agreempnts Act, 1942, the provinces undertook, subject to certain minor exceptions, that they 
and their municipalities would not tax personal or corporation incomes earned after December 51, 1940, 
or collect any other corporation taxes (with certain exceptions ) becoming due and payable after Septem- 
ber 1, 1941. Two alternative methods of compensation were proposed: (a) .an amount equal to the collections 
made by each province and its municipalities from the above taxes during the fiscal year ended nearest to 
December 31, 1940, or (b) an amount equal to the net cost of servicing the provincial debt in the fiscal 
year ended nearest to December 31, 1940 (not including contributions to sinking funds), less the revenues 


~ 
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obtained by the province from succession duties in the said year, The latter option was chosen by the 
Maritime Provinces and Saskatchewan, The agreements further provided for the payment of additional subsid- 
ies, those for the Maritimes being, Prince Edward Island, $473,174; New Brunswick, $371,493; and Nova Scotia, 
$325,769, 


In addition, the agreements provided that the Dominion should pay, during each year of the agree- 
ments,to each provinoe, the amount by which the net receipts from gasolene taxes for said year were less 
than the amount received from this source in the fiscal year ended nearest to December 31, 1940. The Domin- 
ion also guaranteed provincial revenues from the sale of alcoholic beverages at the levels of the basic 
peried, June 30, 1941 - June 30, 1942. Table 4 shows the amount of the annual payments to the provinces as 
compensation for their vacation of the inceme and corporation tax fields, and also the gasolene tax reven- 
ues of each province in their respective fiscal years ended nearest to December 31, 1940. 


Under the Dominion-Provincial Tax Suspension Agreement, all interim subsidies and special grants 
terminated, They were replaced by fiscal need subsidies and compensation for loss of revenue, the amounts 
ef which, for the Maritimes, have been noted above. 


Many of the features referred te in the previous pages are illustrated in the Tables which follow. 
Tables 1 and 2 show the per capita rewenues and expenditures of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and the Previn- 
ce ef Canada on the eve of Confederation. It is interesting to cempare the revenues and expenditures at 
that time with those of teday, as shown in Tables 5-7, 


Tables 5=7 may prefitably be studied in some detail. These show, fer certain recent years, the 
cembined previncial and municipal revenues and expenditures per capita in each of the Maritime Provinces 
cempared with the Maritime average and the average for all other provinces. 


Per capita revenues in the Maritimes, it will be seen, are censiderably below the average for 
other previnces. In 1933, they were 59 per cent, in 1939, 66 per cent, and in 1943, 70 per cent of that 
figure. Of the three previnces, Prince Edward Island's per capita revenues are much the lowest. In 
1939, they averaged but 44 per cent, while those of ‘New Brunswick were 65 per cent, and those of Neva 
Scetia 71 per cent of the average fer other provinces, Corresponding figures fer 1945 were 48, 71, and 
73 per cent, respectively. 


The mest striking feature of the revenue systems ef the Maritime Provinces is the relatively 
large prepertion of the revenue which is derived from federal subsidies. While revenues from ether 
sources are, as a rule, censiderably belew the other previnces' average,revemues received from the Domin- 
ien Gevernment were, in pre-war years, far abeve that level, In 1939, Prince Edward Island's revenues 
frem this seurce were more than four times, and these of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia more than twice 
the average for other provinoes. 


The long history of adverse economic conditions in the Maritimes, the small-scale and near sub- 
sistence industry, the vulnerability of Nova Scotia's specialized industries, the relative lack of urban- 
ization and of accumulated wealth are reflected in the low taxable capacity of the region. In 1939, 
real and personal property taxes per capita in Prince Edward Island were 19 per cent, in New Brunswick 38 
per Gent, and in Nova Scotia 50 per cent of the average for other provinces. Succession duty yields per 
eapita in 1939 were, in Prince Edward Island 30 per cent, in Nova Scotia 37 per cent, and in New Bruns- 
wick 15 per cent of the other provinces" average. 


The Maritimes rely chiefly on selected consumption taxes, for example, gasolene and liquor. For 
these the Maritime per capita average is, as a rule, but slightly belew that for other provinces. In 
1943, however, the per capita revenue from liquor control was, in New Brunewick, about 1-1/4 times, and in 
Nova Scotia about 1-4/5 times the other provinces! average, This was partly the result of troop con- 
centrations in this region. The gasolene tax return is limited by the desire to attract tourists, 


It is apparent from a study of these Tables that it is difficult if not impossible for the Mari- 
time Provinces to raise sufficient revenue from the available sources to provide government services on 
a scale equal to those in the other provinces, 


Per capita public welfare expenditures of Prince Edward Island,in 1939,were 28 per cent, those of 
New Brunswick 47 per cent, and those of Nova Scotia 62 per cent of the average for other provinces. Even 
allewing for lewer costs owing to less urbanization, the subsistence nature of the economy, lower wages 
and salaries, etc., it is apparent that the expenditures on social services in relation to needs ere much 
below average. 
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Per capita expenditures on education in 1939 in Prince Edward Island were 53 per cent, in New 
Brunswick 65 per cent, and in Nova Scotia 70 per cent of the other provinces' average. 


Net debt charges per capita in 1939 were, in Prince Edward Island 41 per cent, in Nova Scotia 76 
per cent, and in New Brunswick 100 per cent of the other provinces' average, Efforts to improve trans- 
portation facilities and encourage economic development in the Maritimes have left a heavy burden of debt 
and have inflated current expenditure. In 1939, per capita net debt charges and expenditures on highways 
comprised 52 per cent of total expenditures in the Maritimes. For all other provinces, the figure was 33 
per cent.Per capita expenditures on highways in Prince Edward Island in 1939 were 226 per cent, in New 
Brunswick 207 per cent, and in Nova Scotia 117 per cent of the average for other provinces. 


The wartime betterment in the finances of the Governments of the Maritime Provinces and the 
effects of the Wartime Taxation Agreements are reflected in these tables. 


Table 1. - Per Capita Current Revenues, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Province of Canada, 
Fiscal Years ended 1866 1 


Provincial| Municipal 


New Brunswick Province of Canada 


Provincial Provincial 


ESOS COREG OD AGOASODOOIICnAD 
BXOLSO. ..ccccecccccccccccccce 


2.77 


Realty. @oseeeeees eeooeoeoeeeoeoeos 1,44 
Licences, Permits, Fees, etc. 0.19 
Ebi ves Domini ccisls + ccis6 eeceds - 


All OG Hons Ua sietetalete a aoterele eis ocste 


MOUA este clei sleleieclelelel elelelely eevee 


Combined Provinces and Muni- 
Gael aGine Supatere erste ce eiereierais eiers 


Table 2, - Per Capita Current Expenditures, Nova ees Brunswick, and Province of Canada, 


Fiscal Years ended 18662, 


“Nova Scotia New Brunswick Province of Canada 
Municipal | Provincial | Municipal | Provincial | Municipal 
Development- $ i g p 
5 1,21 0.535 


Net Debt Charges scccosscccccs 
Transportation, including 


roads and brid GOS. cc ccccces 0.56 0.36 
Publio Domain and Agriculture 0.10 - 
Sub=<GOta Lewes cs ce sieeceseecie 1.67 0.89 
Traditional Functions- 
Justice, legislation and 
general governmente.cocccesce Lee 0.70 
National Defence.....ssscecce 0.62 - 
Sub=GOvdl veces cecoveevcece 1,84 0,70 
Welfare and Education- 

Public Welfaresccccccccccccece 0.13 0.11 
HAUCAGCION cecccecotencccceees 0.22 0 34 
SUbD=COLAD cisis sisisle wesc sieee 0.55 0. 
MiscellaneouS...ccccoccccccceccs 0.15 io 

TOTAL. .ccccescesceesececsoe 3.99 2.04 
Combined Provinces end Muni- 
Gipalities......sce.soscscccene 5.07 4,94 6.05 


1/ Source- Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, Book 1, p. 41 
2/ Ibid., pe 39. a ‘Ss 1 eee F 
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Table 3, - Subsidies, Subventions and Grants-in-Aid as Percentages of Revenues, Maritime 
Provinces and All Previnces, Specified Years 


Statutory and Interim Subsidies:- 
At inception... ceccccccescceccce 
UGS wccacesacceeseeveecveae ee 
1933, ccccccccccccccvsccccccces 
NOS Tecra siete ee cles e eelsieielaistaie aie 
1939. ccccccccvscccccvcccceccs 
OAT Vevate cinieleteie sieteislelevclets sietaiere(e ts 


TOA De aire aie obaicls nia wre stale wisla wiereres 


B,  Subventions and Grants~in-Aid:- 
At inception. cseccccccccccccce 
LOS cccecccvccsccocccccccesvee 
LOG Sige aiicsies ele oicteig epee eicielesialsle 
LOST. ciclcicleie «vie bisivigielc.weisiss plesiole 
RUSE ARISE OO OT OOOO COCOOG 
194) ove ws cee 00 6 slsiesie clase eiciccele 


OAS ice oisss sisiotaiaielsieiale ele wielwreretelels 


Ce Tax Suspension Agreement:~ 
From ince ption to 1939......06 
USAT yas 1c steloole-ae aiclatele erstareiets oleae 


UOASis's claivivisl wcrcielne picleieie wsislelelciele 


is Source- Reference Book for Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction, Dominion Subsidies 
ee a a 
to Provinces, pe ZU. 


Table 4, = Compensation to Provinces in Lieu of Income and Corporation Tax Revenue and Basis 
of Guarantees re Provincial Gasolene Taxes], 


Annual Payment in Guarantee of Revenue 
Lieu of Income and from Gasolene 

Province Corporation Tax Taxes, 1940 2/ 

$ $ 

Prince Edward Islande...sccosees 701,944 307,902 
NGVi8 SC Ot1 86 vis sleleia le elely slaielelelieia slers 2,911,078 2,865,564 
New Brunswi Ck<</cssle.oieecls ee eae eisie 3,650,067 2,101,072 
Quebec, ..-cocccesccccscrccescese 20,586,075 11,8035, 248 
LnGAy1 Oisjcecsieleic stelelcia’e wialtie sleravelets.e 28,964,040 26,608,290 
Manitoba cccsccccccccosscccccesse 5,654,741 2,678,149 
Saskatchewan. .cccceovcescsssccceccs 5,850,471 3,397,279 
Alberta ccesccceceeseeecsacien asics 4,080,861 3,221,976 


British, Columbial.\. .cesseosecess : 12,048,567 3,763,626 


TOGA. sicles o elec ciclo cece see 84,427,644 56,734,906 


1/ Source- Canada Year Book, 1946, p. 901. 
2/ Provincia seal years ending nearest to December 31, 1940. 
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Dominion-Provincial Conference, 1945-46 


—_——— 


Since the Wartim Tax Agreements were of temporary duration only, and since a number of the pre- 
war financial and constitutional problems promised to arise in even more aggravated form upon the termina- 
tion of these agreements, the Dominion formulated proposals for a new agreement. These proposals were 
submitted at a Dominion-Provincial Conference called in August, 1945. Theywere broader in scope than the 
Sirois Report recommendations, primary stress being placed on the maintenance of a high and stable level 
of employment and income. To this end, not only important fiscal changes but also greatly developed public 
investment and social security policies were suggested. The agreement was proposed initially for a three- 
year period and would involve no constitutional changes, although there was one recommendation for a con- 
stitutional amendmnt to provide for delegation of powers from the Dominion Government to a Provincial 
Goverment or vice versa,whenever desired by both Governments, 


The fiscal proposals were that the Provinces should withdraw from the personal incomes tax, cor- 
poration tax and succession duty fields in return for annual subsidies which would not fall below a guaran- 
teed minimum and which would rise proportionally with population and increases in per capita gross national 
product. The amount of the subsidies proposed was approximately 50 per cent above provincial receipts 
under the Wartime Tax Agreements. 


The public investment proposals outlined a substantial expansion in the Dominion program for 
natural resource development, conservation, and public works, and also a large increase in Dominion assist- 
ance to provincial services and construction projects either through joint participation or by grants-in- 
aid. Particular emphasis was put upon, and tangible encouragement offered to, the advance planning of works 
and, insofar as practicable, the timing of public investment expenditures, with a view to helping to stabil- 
ize employment and offset fluctuations in the business cycle. 


With respect to social security, Family Allowances had already been put into effect in 1945, The 
Dominion now proposed in addition, to pay a $30 a month old-age pension without a means test to everyone 
70 years of age or over; to contribute 50 per cent to provincially administered old-age assistance under 
a means test for people from 65 to 69; to make grants to the Provincial Governments for general preventive 
public-health work and for ths prevention and cure of tuberculosis, mental diseases, venereal disease, and 
other specific ills; to contribute approximately 60 per cent of the cost of provincially administered 
health insurance schemes; to make low-interest loans for hospital construction; to provide assistance for 
all unemployed able and willing to work, not covered by unemployment insurance, at the scale of approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the unemployment insurance henefits; to provide and assist in the provision of greatly 
expanded vocational training and other rehabilitation services to improve employability. 


The Dominion-Provincial Conference in August adjourned, after five days! discussion, to consider 
the proposals and any alternatives or amendments to them. A Co-ordinating Committee under the chairmanship 
of the Prim Minister of Canada, consisting of three Dominion Ministers and the nine Provincial Premiers, 
was established and subsequently held three meetings in camera from November 26 to November 30, 1945, from 
Jamary 28 to February 1, 1946, and on April 25 and 26, 1946. An Economic Committee, consisting largely of 
technical representatives of the different Governments, was also established and met for three weeks in Dee 
cember, 1945, and January, 1946, for the exchange of information am the development and clarification of 
the proposals in detail. Ths Economic Committee under its terms of reference made no collective report, 
but its members reported to their respectiveGovernments, The Co-ordinating Committee reported back to a 
full plenary session of the Dominion-Provincial Conference when it re-assembled on April 29, 1946. 


The Dominion put forward a number of modifications that had been made in its original proposals 
in the light of discussions in the Co-ordinating Committee. The most important of these were an increase 
in the guaranteed minimum annual subsidy from $12 per capita to $15; an optional provision in connection 
with succession duties which would enable any Province that wished to continue levying succession duties 
subject to an adjustment in its annval subsidy and with provision for offsetting credits to the taxpayer; 
and an expression of willingness by the Dominion to withdraw from certain tax fields as requested by some 
of the Provincial Governments in return for an adequate financial equivalent. 


By this time, submissions in relation to the Dominion proposals had been made by all the Provincial 
Govermments. Most of these submissions accepted the Dominion proposals in principle but contained a number 
of suggested modifications. The submission of the Government of Ontario suggested an alternative approach 
and differed in principle on some important issues. After five full days of discussion it was found that 
too wide a gap existed to enable an agreement to be reached at that time and the Conference adjourned sine 
die. The Dominion advised that it would have to proceed with the formulation of its Budget policies in the 
light of thsse circumstances, 


1/ Adapted from Canada Year Book, 1947. 
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The Budget Proposals of June, 1946 


The Budget of June 27, 1946, included proposals for a tax agreement which could be en- 
tered into by any individual province. In compliance with the Wartime Tax Agreements, the Dominion 
undertook to reduce the standard corporation income tax from 40 per cent to 30 per cent and also to 
reduce personal income taxes for 1947. The Dominion would also give a tax credit of the amount of 
personal income tax paid any province up to 5 per cent of the tax payable to the Dominion. The 
Dominion proposed to double its succession duty tax, but to provide a credit against this tax of the 
amount of succession duties paid to a provincial government up to 50 per cent of the Dominion tax. 
If a province was prepared to agree to withdraw from income tax, corporation tax,and succession duty 
fields for five years, the Dominion would undertake to pay the annual per capita subsidy under the 
terms proposed at the Conference. Agreeing provinces would be required to levy a § per cent tax on 
net corporate income within the province to be collected by the Dominion, and the proceeds of this 
tax would be deducted from the annual subsidy. 1 


The objective of the Budget proposals was to secure tax agreements with the provinces but 
the proposals were designed to enable a province which might prefer to continue its own taxation to 
do so without unduly penalizing its taxpayers. 


Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements 


During the course of negotiations between the Dominion and the provinces on the Budget pro- 
posals, the formula on which Dominion payments to the provinces would be based was expanded, Two 
alternatives were offered: (1) a combination of $12.75 per capita of 1942 population plus 50 per cent 
of provincial income and corporation income tax receipts in 1940, plus the statutory subsidies in- 
creased according to increases in gross national production and population; or (2) $15 per capita of 
1942 population plus the statutory subsidies increased according to increases in gross national pro- 
duction and population. The Dominion Government also withdrew, on March 31, 1947, its wartime tax on 
gasolene of 5 cents a gallon, leaving this field of taxation, which was yielding the Dominion approx- 
imately $35 million amnvally, entirely to the provinces, 


The three Maritimes and the four Western Provinces have agreed to rent their corporation tax, 
income tax, and succession duty fields to the Dominion for five years in exchange for payments as 
stated above. The amounts received by the provinces will be considerably higher than their total ann- 
ual receipts during wartime from the Wartime Tax Agreements, Succession Duties, and Statutory Subsid- 
ies, Ontario and Quebec have not concluded tax agreements with the Dominion but have announced their 
own Budget proposals for the fiscal year 1947-48. 


V/ The tax agreements as finally concluded with seven provinces do not compel the provinces 
to levy this tax, 1t is optional with them but in the event that they do not levy the tax, subsidy 
payments are reduced by the yield of a 5 per cent tax, 


CHAPTER X. - PUBLIC HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 


/ 


SECTION 1. - PUBLIC HEALTH 


In Canada, public health is administered by Dominion and Provincial Governments through their 
respective Health Departments. 


The Dominion has jurisdiction only respecting such public health matters as are exclusively 
international, national and interprovincial. The Dominion Government makes grants to Provinoial De~ 
partments of Health and to voluntary organizations engaged in public health work. Treatment for 
members and ex-members of the armed Forces is provided by the Department of Veterans Affairs in ve- 
terans' services and public hospitals. The Dominion Council of Health is responsible for correlating 
and co-ordinating the activities of the Provincial Departments of Health; it comprises the Deputy 
Minister of Health of each of the provinces as well as a representative of agriculture, labour,and 
urban and rural women, respectively. The personnel includes a scientific adviser on public health,2/ 


Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments of the Maritime Provinces 


Prince Edward Island- In 1946 the Department of Public Welfare, which administered 
both Health and Welfare, was reorganized under the title of “Health and Welfare" with one Minister 
responsible for both Divisions. The Health Division is under the supervision of the Chief Health 
Officer, who superintends the work of the Central Division including the Provincial Laboratory, and 
the Nursing and Sanitary Division. The Provinoe is divided into five Districts: a public-health 
nurse is assigned to each District and is responsible for the inspection of school children, home 
visiting, home-nursing classes, immmizing clinics, etc. One nurse specially trained in venereal 
disease and another specially trained in tuberoulosis have the entire Province as their field of opera- 
tion. fhe Provincial laboratory is of great assistance to the practising physicians of the Province. 


The compilation of the vital statistics of the Provinoe is handled by the Welfare Division 
and all birth, death, and marriage certificates are micro-filmed for the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 

The Provincial Government operates a Provincial Sanatorium of 145-bed capacity under a Board 
of Commissioners and an annual grant is made to assist ex-sanatorium patients when required and to 
help other indigent tubercular persons awaiting admission and their families. Field work, in regard 
to tuberculosis, is a public health responsibility and clinios are held periodically at central points 
in the Province. The Prince Edward Island Tuberculosis League, a voluntary organization supported by 
ths sale of Christmas Tuberoulosis Seals, works in close co-operation with the Provincial Sanatorium 
and Health Division. 


Provision for annual grants is made to the general hospitals which, in turn, accept as free 
patients all indigent persons requiring hospital treatment. Expenses in connection with the operation 
of a hospital for the insane are borne practically in full by the Provincial Government. 


The Department of Health operates two venereal-disease clinics, one at Charlottetown and the 
other at Summerside. All necessary medication is supplied free of charge to persons who are not within 
reach of public-health clinics, 


Hova Scotia.~ The Province is divided into six health distriots with a medical director 
in charge of each,assisted by a staff of public-health nurses, sanitary inspectors, clerks and stenog- 
raphers. Under the direction of the central Ministry of Health, these units carry on generalized public 
health programs. 


The city of Halifax with a trained medical health officer and staff constitutes a separate 
health unit. Each town and municipality has a part-time medical health officer, board of health and 
sanitary inspector, The Provincial Unit Officers provide leadership and endeavour to standardize and 
correlate the work of the mmicipal services, 


1/ Adapted from Canada Year Book, 1947. 
2/ For a fuller account of the public health activities of the Dominion Government, see Canada Year Book, 
1947, pp. 186-7. 
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Attached to the central office are a Minister of Health, a Deputy Minister of Health, a Medical 
Statistician and Epidemiologist, a Public Health Engineer, a Superintendent of Public Health Nursing, 
Bacteriological, Pathological and Industrial Hygiene Laboratories, a division of Physical Fitness and Nutri- 
tion, a “Kenny” treatment clinic for poliomyelitis and a staff of statistical and general clerks and stenog- 
raphers, A cancer clinic is operated in connection with the Viotoria General hospital, a government-owned 
and operated institution. Nurses, specially trained in the epidemiology of venereal diseases, are at work 
and ten treatment clinics with part-time directors are in operation in the health districts. 


New Brunswick.- The Department of Health, under the administration of a Minister of Health, was 
established in 1918. It provides the following services: general sanitation, including supervision of 
water supplies and sewage disposal; control of commnicable diseases, including tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases; public health laboratory and the supply of biologicals; medical inspection of schools; collec- 
tion of vital statistics; public-health nursing and child welfare; nutrition; health education; and 
general supervision and co-ordination of the work of the sub-district boards of health. 


Under the Minister, the Department is directed by the Chief Medical Officer who is also Registrar 
General of Vital Statistics. The staff consists of an Assistant Registrar General, a Director of Laborator- 
ies, seven full-time Medical Health Officers, a full-time Director of Venereal Disease Control, a Director 
of Public Health Nursing Service, and eJeven Public Health Nurses assigned to the different counties. The 
Province assumes the costs of sanatorium care for tuberculosis patients; all hospital care for polio- 
myelitis patients treated at the Provincial Clinic at Fredericton; and about 60 per cent of the costs of 
hospital care for mental patients, 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, 
collects statistics relating to various types of institutions including hospitals for the siok, sanatoria, 
mental and neurological institutions. Certain summary statistics relating to these types of institutions 
are shown in Tables 1-5. Further details may be obtained upon application to the Bureau. 


Table 1,- Summary Statistics of Hospitals Operating in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1945 


Nova " New Maritime 
A : Edward 
Type of Institution Island Scotia | Brunswick] Provinces 
\ 


Oo No. 
Population (1945 estimates 000's omitted)..... 92 12,119 
Publics Hospitals for Acute Diseases //~ 
GENGHA Tse crelec wisieisiciclateicisislersivielsia © sles sielels'e ecre’s 498 


IW OMOTICS olsieiviole cle ols visi ciels ale sieihiv elelsiclsicie’s/eleleisis)s 


CHamiCr Ors Bisteisieisisisisieieleisiereialclelelevelsiclois isis leisie siete 
Contagious GISOASCS... cccvcsccccseccvecceve 
Convalescent.r.cccccccccccsscceccscvvesces 
Red Cross... .ccccccscescccncevcvsvcveseccce 


OCHO Tiel sicievarevalevelersieceisiele s\o.eioie lie) eveleieis @/eieie seis 


Total Public Hospitals.....cccscccccce 


Private Hospitals. .cccoscccccccvccccscsecocere 
Institutions for inourables....crccscccvcsv0ee 


Dominion Hospitals-= 
Department of National Health and Welfare- 
Quarantine... ccccccccccccccscecrevccece 
MATING sb cicls oele's.e e cleseclese eles wicivieesiee 
LOpereccccoccscccccesscevccccecvvcsece 
Indian Health Service.....-corsccccsce 
Department of Veterans' Affairs...cececece 
Department of National Defencesccocesseooe 


Total Dominion Hospitals...ccosccccces 


1/ Excluding inourable, mental and tuberculosis institutions, 


2/ Includes two hospitals in Newfoundland. 


Table 1.- 


Type of Institution 


Tuberculosis sanatoria...ee 
Units in other hospitals 
Mental Institutions- 
Provincial Hospitals.....oe-. 
Training SCHOOLS occccccccccrcnvccecevecece 
Psychiatric hospitals.ccccccccccccccvcvcee 
County and municipal hospitals...cesccccce 
Dominion hospitals...coccccccecsccecescveee 
Private institutions. ccccccccccsvcevccccvce 


eecoeoeoeeoeee 


Totals 3 Mental Institutions eevececevescece 
Totals, All Hospitals ..cccccescveccevcevcccee 


3/ Not included in totals. 
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Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Nova 
Scotia 


No. 
8 


No. No. 


New 
Brunswick 
3 


Summary Statistios of Hospitals Operating in the Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1945-Conol'd, 


Maritime 
Provinces 
We 


Table 2. - Summary Statistics of Tuberculosis Hospitals, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1945 


Iten 


Hospitals- 
Samatorigecccoccccccscccccccesceccescecese ne 
Units of public hospitals.cccccoccvvcevcrese 
Units of Dominion hospitals....cccccessccces 


Total, Hosepitalsiseccescclcssceesiocccies 


Bed Capacity- 
Sana torit cis «cco sole a sie claisic'e cle slecice sis evinces cise 
Units of public hospitals.....cccccccccvccce 
Units of Dominion hospitals.....ccsescsccccee 


fotals, Bed Canaol ty cisisiclecisivieisieisiele cieleleie 


starel/- 
Salaried doctorses..ccecccccccccvcccccccsere 
Graduate nNUrseS..cecccccccvcescvescrevececes 


Totals, Paraaniel).21 2h eee 


Hospital Facilities Ma 
X-PAY co corcocncccccccccvcccceoesccccceecvceses 
Clinical laboratories...ccccccecvecssccccvce 
Physio-therapy.-ccccscccccccescccsceccccocce 


Movement of Population- 
Adm 8@ LOnS', occ steaieisic clcicine es sinve vials alerts ow elelevelele 
Totaus, under Treatmenivcsccs ces enews coecs as 
Diwehereae, . secs cack bee ee pone are 
DGRGHSis x sreteieleeiers coe 
Tova collective days Stay. css sretesiels seers 


eeeereecseoeveoeeereeceeeeoce 


Prince 
Edward Nova New Maritime 
Island Scotia | Brunswick | Provinces 
No e No 2 No e 
1 3 7 
- 7 7 
AE We Coal 


140 


1 2 3 6 

1 1 2 4 

eo 1 3 4 
59 Wak 6500 1,270 
138 1,511 1,035 2,484 
50 716 520 1,286 

ll 132 89 232 
50,071 226,500 190,726 447,297 


1/ Sanatoria only (exclusive of units in other hospitals). 


2/ Includes other personnel. 


Canada 


No. 


10,398 
1,254 
453 


12,105 


222 
771 


4,942 


40 
38 
25 


13,263 
23,558 
12,897 
2,177 
5,885,617 


Table 5.- Summary Statistics 


eee 


es ee ae ee 


Institutions reporting.....sccessese 
Normal bed capacity 


@ereceereeneeeees 


Staff- 


DOGGORS sell CIM s,<:6:-nysienns sees 6 
Doctors, part=time...ccccerccvces 
Graduate nurses..... 
Other nurses... 


DESIG WStAl i! / 5. cit ks940si! 


Movement of Population- 

Admissions (Transfers not includ- 
BARR ores eee be reset eee eeaes 

Totals, Under Treatment......scce 
Separations (Tvansfers not in- 
GSIUdSAN Memes cases reese e eee ss 

Total patients, December 31...... 


Receipts- 

Government and municipal payments 
Fees from paying patients...c.cc.oe 
Received from other sources...... 


TOtALS, ROCOLDUB se sc.0 + ccesiesie so 


Expenditures- 

Salaries sesccscscotocccrecccccecees 
PROV AB UOUS i crelncisieis else sible) ses 016.6 vibye 

All other expenditures for maine 
GONANCS s.r cccesccevecccrsvccccce 


Totals, Expenditures for Main- 
GONANCGececresoecessvecccrerccee 


New buildings and improvements... 
Expenditures for other purposes... 


Totals, Expenditures.....coe 


1/ Includes other personnel. 
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of Mental Institutions, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1945 


No. 


SE SS 


186,160 846,098 546,001 


Prince 
Edward Nova New Maritime 
Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces 
Bt 17 
290 2,541 


124 
598 


622 
2,935 


290 
1,998 


1,036 
5,531 


589 
2,546 


114 
284 


310 
1,688 


1,013 
4,318 


161,926 737,851 460,046 1,359,825 


23,558 49,906 64,182 137,446 
876 42,857 1,576 45,509 
186,160 830,614 525 , 804 1,542,578 


59,968 
56,968 


305,575 
236,141 


181,559 
158,706 


547,082 
451,815 


69,224 


270,532 185,559 


186,160 812,048 525,804 


525,115 


1,524,012 

30,961 20,197 51,158 

| 3,089 2 3,089 
1,578,259 


Canada 


59 
45,124 


169 

64 

886 
1,174 


9,938 


12,268 
64,016 


11,770 
52,246 


18,414,131 
3,017,471 
1,201,965 


22,633,567 | 


11, 257,818 
4,535,595 


5,547,267 
21,520,678 


964, 219 
665,940 


22,950,887 
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SECTION 2, - WELFARE services!’ 


Public responsibility for the care of the indigent, aged and infirm, homeless orphans, dependent 

- neglected, and delinquent children, and the dependent deaf and blind has long been recognized. The actual 
work of caring for them was first undertaken by religious and philanthropic bodies. In many cases govern- 
ment aid was granted with official inspection as the natural corollary. As early as 1752, an orphanage was 
opened at Halifax for orphans and deserted children. 


From a historical as well as a constitutional point of view, the responsibility for social welfare 
in Canada has rested on the provinces, which, in turn, have delegated a large share of this responsibility 
to the municipalities, It is but recently, relatively speaking, that the conoept of public welfare has 
grown to include more than poor relief, sanitation and institutions of confinement and that the provinces 
have undertaken to meet these expanding needs by maintaining institutions of one kind or another, child wel- 
fare Services, and other specialized programs. Thus the provinces themselves have latterly assumed the 
major role in public welfare and, even though the municipalities have continued to carry substantial burdens, 
the Provincial Governments have taken a direct part in co-ordinating the work and assisting by subsidies and 
other means, 


At the same time, an increasing measure of responsibility on the part of the Dominion has been in 
evidences this was especially noticeable, during the pre-war depression decade, in the fields of unemploy- 
ment relief agricultural relief, and old age pensions. While constitutional authority has not changed, 
except with respect to unemployment insurance, the pressure of events in the depression decade obliged the 
Dominion Government to help the provinces to shoulder their financial burdens by grants-in-aid, etc. Today 
therefore, the responsibility of the Dominion Government for problems arising in these fields has become 
fairly well established by custom rather than constitutional change, although what remained of unemployment 
relief after the introduction of unemployment insurance was turned back in 1941 to the provinces. A real 
effort was made by the Rowell-Sirois Commission to bring about the necessary re-distribution of administra- 
tive and financial responsibility essential to the proper functioning of the Dominion and Provincial authori- 
ties in the complicated economic circumstances that are an outgrowth of the present century. This effort 
has been carried forward, but with varying success, in the proposals of the Dominion Government to the pro- 
vinces with regard to social security, during the recent Dominion-Provincial Conferences held in 1945 and 
1946, 

The field of social welfare is a very wide one and includes the work of many voluntary organizations. 
The Canadian Welfare Council gives national direction to, and co-ordinates the work of, the local welfare 
agencies; specialized organizations, such as the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, occupy a some- 
what similar role in their particular fields. The various Community Chest organizations and service clubs 
assist welfare work by helping to finance local organizations, and the great work of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Women's Christian Association, the Catholic Youth Organization and the Young 
Men's Hebrew Association, the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, and similar youth organizations, in what may be des- 
cribed as preventive rather than curative work, cannot be overlooked. Day nurseries provide service to 
many mothers who are obliged to work. Many of the activities of these organizations are not susceptible of 
statistical measurement, In the case of the Canadian Red Cross, the Victorian Order of Nurses, and the 
Order of Saint John, their fields of effort are more closely related to public health. The National 
Physical Fitness Act of 1944 administered in closeassociation with the Provincial Departments of Health and 
Welfare is also funtiamentally a health rather than a welfare activity. 


The creation of the Dominion Department of National Health and Welfare (8 Geo. VI, c.22, 1944), es- 
tablished for the first time a Department of the Federal Government in which matters of welfare are a 
primary responsibility. Prior to that time, the administration of Acts pertaining to social security and 
welfare was assigned to existing Departments or, as in the case of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
to a commission set up for that purpose. The Act of 1944 places under the Minister of NationalHealth and 
Welfare ths administration of any Acts, orders or regulations relating to welfare which are not by law 
assigned to any other Department, 


Other functions of the Department more particularly related to welfareare, in brief: the promotion 


1/ Adapted from Canada Year Book, 1947. 
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of Ssonial security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the Dominion has jurisdiction; 
investigation and research; the preparation and distribution of information on social and industrial ; 
conditions affecting the lives of the people; co-operation with provincial authorities with a view to 
co-ordination of efforts in providing for the social security and welfare of the people of Canada. 


The Welfare Branch of the Department administers the Family Allowances Act, the Physical Fitness 
Act and the federal Old Age Pensions Act including pensions for the blind, also the War Charities Act 
and Voluntary War Relief Division. The welfare of Indians and Eskimos is the responsibility of the De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, Other welfare services are administered by the Department of Labour 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the Department of Veterans' Affairs, ‘ 


The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced for the purpose of equalizing opportunity for 
the children of Canada. The allowances are paid monthly to mothers and must be spent exclusively to- 
wards the maintenance, care, training, education, and advancement of the child. 


Welfare Services of the Maritime Provinces 


Provincial health and welfare services are, in many instances, interrelated and administered by 
the same Provincial Departments. In view of this fact, it is sometimes difficult to set a definite de- 
marcation between the two services. So far as possible, this Section deals with the well-being of the 
people with regard to social aid, child welfare, allowances and pensions for mothers and the aged and 
blind. Public health and related institutions are dealt with in Section 1 of this Chapter. 


Prince Edward Island 


The Department of Health and Welfare of the Province of Prinoe Raward Island administers the 
following statutes:- ; 


(1) The Public Health Act. (5) The Electrical Inspection Act. 

(2) The Old Age Pensions Act. (6) The Falconwood Hospital and Infirmary Act. 
(3) The Children's Act. (7) The Premarital Health Examination Act. 

(4) The Vital Statistics Act. (8) The Venereal Disease Prevention Act. 


It also administers direct relief payments, and extra-mural treatment for tuberculosis, and 
supervises all Governmental medical services, including the Provincial Sanatorium, the Hospital for the 
Insane, and the Infirmary for the care of the aged and infirm. In the Province there are two orphan- 
ages, one Protestant and one Roman Catholic, operated as private institutions. Two Children's Aid Soc- 
jeties are active and operate under authority of the Children's Act, 


There is no system of workmen's compensation or mothers’ allowances in the Province, but persons 
employed under the Dominion Government are provided for under the schedules of the New Brunswick Work- 
men's Compensation Act. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.- The Province has co-operated in the Dominion- 
Provincial Ofd Age Pension plan since July I, 1933, and with the amendment to the Act providing for the 
payment of pensions to blind persons since December oils 


Nova Scotia 


The Public Welfare Services are administered by the Minister of Public Welfare in the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and are specifically concerned with the following matters: 


Child and Family Welfare,- This branch of the Department includes:- 


(1) Child Protection. (5) Psychiatric service for children and 
(2) Assistance to and supervision of families under (3) and (4), and for the 
Children's Aid Societies. public schools on request of the Educa- 
(3) Supervision of children in tion Department. 
adoptive and foster homes, (6) Inspection of all child-caring institutions 
(4) Family case work. and ownership of, and responsibility for, 


the operation of the Nova Scotia Training 
School for Mentally Deficient Children. 


These Services include six juvenile courts and probation officers; financial aid and technical 
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advice given to 12 Children's Aid Societies; inspection of foster homes and shelters; inspection of and 

per capita financial assistance to reformtory institutions. Most of the wards of the Children's Aid 
Societies are in either free foster homes or family boarding homes, although some are in the regular child- 
caring institutions, Maintenance is paid on a 40-60 p.c. basis between the Province and the municipalities, 
Financial provision for the maintenance of children in reformatory institutions is at the rate of $175 per 
annum from the municipality and an equal amount from the Province. For children in the Training School 
for the Mentally Defective, the municipality pays $200 per child per annum, all other expenses being borne 
by the Province. 


A considerable volume of work has been done for the Dominion Government in connection with sol- 
diers' families, 


Mothers' Allowances,- Enabling legislation was passed in 1930 and became effective on Sct. 1 
of that year. 


Public Charities.- These services are varied and include aid to persons who have no legal 
claim on any municipality in the Province or any specific poor district but who require public assistance, 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.- The Province has co-operated with the Dominion- 
Provincial Old Age Pension plan since March, 1954, and with the amendment to the Act providing for the 
payment of pensions to blind persons since Oot. 1, 1937. 


In addition to the above matters, the following subjects, though not part of the public wel- 
fare program proper, are controlled by the Province, 


Homes for the Aged.- Although no provincial grants are paid to homes for the aged operated 
by mmicipalities, religious or private bodies and subject to provincial inspection, many such homes re- 
ceive public funds indirectly, In certain cases old age pensioners boarding in these homes may pay 
their pensions directly to the institution or by private agreement pensions are paid to the institution 
by the Pension Board of the Department if the pensioner is incapable of managing his own affairs. 


The Workmen's Compensation Board.- This legislation was passed in 1915, but did not come into 
operation until Jan. 1, 1917. ‘he subject of workmen's compensation is not as directly related to wel- 
fare as the other services dealt with. The Province, in its control of trade and industry, enacts com- 
pensation legislation and supervises its administration, but workmen's compensation is financed by and is 
essentially the responsibility of industry. See also Chapter on Labour, 


New Brunswick 


The welfare services provided by the Government of New Brunswick are under the direct supervis- 
ion of The Minister cf Health and Social Services and consist ofs= 
(1) Children's Protective alse 
(2) Mothers’! Allowances. 
(3) Old Age Pensions and PehW ons for the 
Blind. 
(4) Homes for the Aged. 
(5) Workmen's Compensation, 


Children's Protective Service.- This service includes the administration of the Children's 
Protection Act and the Adoption Act; services under these Acts are carried out by a Child Welfare Officer, 
Children's Aid Societies are organized in all counties, some of which employ full-time agents. Orphanages 
are under the auspices of religious or private bodies but there are certain municipal institutions that 
receive adults and children; these are subject to provincial inspection. 


Mothers' Allowances,- The Mothers' Allowances Act passed on April 6, 1944, provides for allow=- 
ances to mothers who are widowed or who, for other reasons, are without means of support. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.= The Provinces has co-operated with the Dominion- 
Provincial Old Age Pension plan since July 1, 1936, and with the amendment to the Act providing for the 


payment of pensions to blind persons since Sept. 1, 1937. 


Homes for the Aged.- These are operated under municipal, religious, fraternal or private 
auspices and are subject to provincial inspection, 


Workmen's Compensation.- The Workmen's Compensation Act was passed in 1918 and came into 
force on Jan. 2, 1919, ee also Vhapter on Labour. 
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Summary statistics of certain welfare services in the Maritime Provinces are shown in Tables 
4 vo 8. Further details may be obtained upon application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For 
etatistics relating to Unemployment Insurance and Workmen's Compensation, see Chapter V. 


Table 4, - Summary Statistics of Family Allowances, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Specified Dates 
1945 - 47 


Province 


Prince Edward Island- 


Nova Scotia= 


New Brunswick= 


Canadas 


Date 


July, 1945 
March,1946 
June, 1946 
Sept. ,1946 
Dec. ’ 1946 
March,1947 


July, 1945 
March, 1946 
June, 1946 
Sept. ,1946 
Des., 1946 
March, 1947 


July, 1945 
March, 1946 
June, 1946 
Sept. , 1946 
Dede, 1946 
March, 1947 


July, 1945 
March, 1946 
June, 1946 
Sept. ,1946 
Dec., 1946 
March, 1947 


Province and Year 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


New Bcceticr 


2 1945 
1946 


Nova Spotie!/ = 


foe. 


For footnotes, see page 218. 


Families 
to whom 


Allowances 


were pai 
No. 

DOs 
11,999 
12,021 
12,050 
12,179 
12,280 


64,213 
76,789 
76,764 
17,728 
79,824 
84,172 


54,036 
58,9335 
59,551 
60,794 
62,158 
65,071 


Total 


155,121 
183,447 
183,048 
184,789 
188 ,768 
196,530 


143,152 
156,961 
158, 247 
160,167 
162,844 
168,114 


2,956,844 
3,299,100 
3,335,582 
3,381,702 
3,456,503 
3,633,062 


Children 


Average 
Allowance 
per per 
Family | Child 


Benefits 
Paid 


418,286 
443,164 
513,303 
630,723 
734,828 
846, 964 


384,802 
487,602 


Total 
Allowances 
Paid 


177,058 
181,007 
181,149 
182,975 
184,276 
185,368 


921,533 
1,087,899 
1,091,034 
1,105,552 
1,131,079 
1,171,456 


849,136 
923,155 
930,193 
943,484 
958,711 
990,720 


17,560,954 
19,753, 273 
19,881,076 
20,184,228 
20,651,154 
21,630,948 
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Table 5.- Summary Statistics of Mothers' Allowances, by Provinces, 1941-46 - (Conel'd.) 


Brord unauananYear Families Children Benefits 
Assisted Assisted Paid 
No e No e $ 

Gisbes = 5 
1941 8,116 24,3548 2,304,240 
1942 9,613 28,839 2,707,291 
1943 10,895 32,685 3,231,018 
1944 11,973 35,919 3,698,044 
1945 13,057 39,396 4,186,308 
1946 13,685 41,055 4,664,235 

Ontario4/- 
1941 10,811 27,203 4,665,829 
1942 12,448 24,715 4,518,536 
1943 10,813 20,932 3,736,276 
1944 9,176 18,032 3,750,861 
1945 8,540 16,841 3,581,251 
1946 8,092 15,976 3,451,509 

neti coba’’ 
1941 946 2,816 406,340 
1942 873 2,644 367,677 
1943 741 2,210 335,892 
1944 643 1,951 319,016 
1945 600 1,843 319,871 
1946 : 613 1,835 354,360 

<f 

Saskntchewan”/ ~ 
1941 2,958 Nig Ou 488,701 
1942 2,734 7,206 458,775 
1943 2,468 5,675 514,491 
1944 Q,ece 5, oe. 520,272 
1945 2,078 4,912 651,723 
1946 Apalaliy/ 4,992 868 , 403 

Aberta’/ = 
1941 2,246 4,579 618,836 
1942 2,091 4,281 595,117 
1943 1,990 4,009 661,975 
1944 1,830 3,918 555,075 
1945 1,701 3,562 570,754 
1946 1,559 3,275 569,137 

British Columbia*/— 
1941 1,697 3,346 798,097 
1942 Wooe 3,072 751,835 
1943 1,194 2,406 667,213 
1944 1,080 2,246 581,541 
1945 940 1,968 528,442 
1946 905 2,132 498,901 


— = 


ee ee | 


1/ For year ending October 31. 2/ Allowances paid since May 1, 1944. 
3/ For year ending December 31, 4/ For year ending March 31. 
5/ Por year ending April 30. 
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Table6.- Summary Statistics of Old Age Pensions, Maritime Provinces and Canada, Years ended March 31, 1943-47 


Percentage 


Percentage of Persons 


of Pen- 
sioners to 


Year 
ended 
March 31 


Average 
Monthly 


Province and Date 
Effective 


Prince Edward Island- 


(Act effective July 1, 1933)} 1943 1,904 1.98 6.25 
1944 1,888 2.07 6.59 
1945 1,884 2.07 6.59 
1946 1,980 2,15 6.52 
plat 1947 2,112 2.25 6.38 
(Act effective Mar, 1, 1934)] 1943 14,080 2.40 5.11 
1944 13,838 2,28 5ell 
1945 14,032 2.29 5,23 
1946 14,771 2.38 5.15 
1947 15,403 2.52 5.39 
New Brunswick=- 
(Act effective July 1, 1936) 1943 11,818 2.54 4,52 
1944 11,843 2.56 4,54 
1945 12, 269 2.66 4,55 
1946 12,663 2.71 4.49 
1947 13,360 2.78 4,58 
Canada (excluding Yukon )- 1943 183,601 1.58 4,03 
1944 181,384 1.54 4,10 
1945 187,512 1.57 4.17 
1946 196,941 1.63 4,21 
1947 209,029 1.70 4,31 


1/ Incalculating percentages as of March 31, the population figure used was that of the preceding June. 


Percentage 
of Pen- 
sioners to 


ny, 


Cc 


70 or ove 


Dominion 
Government's 
ontribution 

for 
Fiscal Year 


51.75 208 , 587 
51.47 268,615 
51.40 511,585 
33,00 322,441 
35.20 350,808 
46.93 1,948,075 
44,64 2,157,242 
43.85 2,807,890 
46.16 2,915,972 
46.68 5,095, 204 
56.28 1,606 , 405 
56.40 1,752,670 
58.42 2,590,978 
60.50 2,498,871 
60.75 2,649,020 
59.11 28,861,186 
57.44 32,195,592 
57.54 39,505,028 
38.58 41,291,227 
59.59 43,829,580 


es 


Table7.- Summary Statistics of Pensions for Blind Persons, Maritime Provinces and Canade, Years ended 


March 31, 1943-47 


Percentage of 
Blind Pensioners 
to Population} 


P.C. 


0.121 
0,122 
0.121 
0.129 
0.129 


Average 
Monthly 
Pension 


Blind 
Pensioners 


Province and Date 
Effective 


Prince Edward Island- 
(Act effective Dec. 1, 1937) 


Nova Scotia- 

(Act effective Oct. 1, 1937) 0.106 
0.104 
0.105 
0,107 
0.112 
New Brunswick= 

(Act effective Sept.1, 1937) 0.155 
0.153 
0.159 
0.157 


0.158 
0.055 
0.054 
0.056 
0.057 
24.63 0.059 


+ 


Cansjac/e 


1/ In calculating percentages as of March 31, the population figure used was that of the preceding June. 


Dominion Gov 
ment's Contr 


ern= 
ibution 


for Fisoal Year 


$ 


15,249 
19,64r 
22,012 
22,795 
24,211 


107,597 
114,045 
140,059 
142,672 
147 , 486 


129,585 
136, 447 
161,588 
162,978 
166,414 
1,114,828 
1,244,050 
1,471,978 
1,526,747 
1,615 136 


2/ Previous to 1947 no pensions were paid in Yukon or the Northwest Territories; in 1947 one , 
pension of $25 monthly was paid in the Northwest Territories for which the Dominion Government's 


contribution was $250, 


a 
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Table 8, = Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions, Maritime Provinces and Canada, 
as at June 1, 1946 


Prince Edward Nova New Maritime 
Item Island Scotia Brunswick Provinces Canada 
Noe No. No. No. Noe 

Homes for Adults- 

TNsStiGuclLOnss cess seeeecWaese « ui 18 F 10 29 ay gt 

Bed Capacity.... eceeeesoeseoe 105 1,532 403 1,840 13,725 

PordOunells cies ss 6 sie giele eisa 22 184 52 258 2,522 

Under care June 1, 1946....06 114 1,418 423 1,965 18,541 
Homes for Adults and Children- 

Institutions... «ss scce cies wee - 6 as 5 il 88 

Bed oapaolty oe. ncievicsie vic sieve > 417 482 899 11,031 

Personriel’. ccicciv'e ais'e'as ele sivie vice = 63 103 166 2,470 

Under care June 1, 1946.....6 - 617 718 1,335 17,802 
Orphanages= 

UnsiGi GutdONG's cies s's'< oso 6 ebie s/o 1 8 5 14 99 

Bed capacttyaccscssececsiene se 100 593 446 1,139 12,669 

FOLrSOnne 1. sie sisleleleie oo a'ele eietaie ee 14 117 75 206 2,578 

Under care June 1, 1946......4 63 742 673 1,478 18,501 
Day Nurseries- 

IWSEECUGTONGIS selcwls Goce 6 ereiaiciere - 1 = 1 14 

Bed CAPACITY. os. .cccccecscece =a > = Fe 

FOTSONNG Ls c.c cicicls sielsieieie s/siviciaiaie - 7 - 7 nla G/ 

Under care June 1, 1946,..... - 15 - 15 774 
Children's Aid Societies- 

Institutions sss Gocseeseocess - 7 2 9 62 

Bed capacity....cccccccccsses = = = S i 

P@rSOnNe lca ssi avele tress! ¢e1kie's eleiaiers - 15 8 23 557 

Under care June 1, 1946...... - 950 229 be As) 18,637 


County Homes- included in Homes 
for Adults. <2 s<s¢ 


CHAPTER XI. - rpucatron’” 


Education was delegated to the Provincial Governments by the British North America Act, 1867. 
Education, however, goes back to the time of the early settlers when it was primarily a town, village 
or family affair. It was determined to some extent by the need for a rudimentary education for 
everyone and the need for trained workers in the church, government, schools, etc. The early schools 

‘in the Maritime Provinces were patterned to a great extent upon those previously attended in Europe 
by the colonists, The influence of the schools of England is still observable in the use of teacher 
assistants and that of Scotland in the emphasis placed upon predominantly intellectual and profess- 
ional courses aimed towards university preparation. Geographically, much of the Maritime Provinces 
1s nearer to the United States than to the rest of Canada and is inevitably influenced by educational 
developments in that country, Many university graduates from the Maritimes have found greener pas- 
‘tures in the other provinces of Canada or in the United States. 


A brief historical review of the development of education in each of the Maritime Provinces, 
followed by a general discussion of present-day Maritime education is given in the following pages. 


Historical Sketch of Education in Nova Scotia 


The history of education in Nova Scotia falls into five fairly definite periods:- 
1. The period of private schools or church education. 


2. The period of semi-private education during which the state assisted 
education with more or less precarious grants (1732 to 1811). The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, an Anglican 
institution, was particularly active during this second period. Educa- 
tion resembled that in England, the institutions being mainly "secondary", 
i.e., pupils entered at around the age of ten and were prepared for uni- 
versity. 


3. The third period (1811 to 1864) began when a common school systemwas 
founded and machinery set up for its support by steady government grants 
and local organizations such as the school section (1826). During this 
period the first Superintendent of Education was appointed (1854) and a 
Normal School was established especially for the training of teachers. 


4. The fourth period (1864 to 1893) began with the establishment of a free 
school system supported by a general property tax and poll tax assessed 
on all residents in the district. 


5. The fifth period began in 18935 when the Normal School changed from being 
an academic institution for the training of teachers to become purely 
professional, Emphasis was placed on the development of secondary educa- 
tion, and the development of health services, industrial education, and 
special education of the weaker pupils. Transfer of pupils from one school to 
another was facilitated and a beginning was made at establishing grade standards. 


The Free School Act of 1864, with subsequent alterations, accounts for the present organiza- 
tion for administration. Financial support was to come from- (1) the provincial grant pefd directly 
to the teacher according to certificate held. This grant later became a fixed sum; (2) the county 
grant raised by a poll tax and apportioned as $25 per teacher and the remainder distributed accord=- 
ing to average daily attendances; (3) sectional property assessment. 


Special advances in education, with the date of legislation or initiation, may be listed as 
follows :- 


1/ This Chapter was written by Dr. F.E. Whitworth of the Education Branch of the Bureau. 
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1. School for the Deaf, 1851. 

2. School for the Blind, 1867. 

3. College of Agriculture, 1885, 

4. Summer School of Science, 1887. 

5. School of Art, 1887. 

6. Training in English in night school (about 1890). 

7. School of Horticulture (at Wolfville) merged with 
the College of Agriculture, 1894, 

8, Experiment in consolidation, 1903, 

9, Manual training in high schools (about 1894). 

10. School of mines (before 1896). 

ll. Office of Director of Technical Education established 
and a technical college founded, 1907. 

12. Yirector of Rural Science appointed, 1912. 


Compulsory education has been in force for some considerable time. In 1895, school sections 
were required to take a vote on it and, if it passed, to enforce attendance of those between 7 and 
12 years of age for 120 days a year. It was adopted section by section and in 1921 was made obli- 
gatory throughout the province, 


By 1907,a system of teachers' annuities was in force, which, by amendments in 1910, 1912, 
1914, and 1917, brought in inspectors, normal school teachers,and the staffs of the schools for the 
blind and deaf, 


Historical Sketch of Education in New Brunswick 
Here we may distinguish four periods: 
1. The period of purely private instruction (to 1784). 


2. The period of semi-private, i.e. partly state-aided 
education, the remainder being provided by churches, 
benevolent societies and individuals (1784 to 1802). 


5. From the date at which local machinery was introduced 
and state grants became constant until the establishment 
of free schools (1802-1874). 


4, The free school period (1874 to the present). 


In the early days, the English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
contributed liberally here as in Nova Scotia. The New England Company, (organized in England in 
1649) after the American Revolution, established Indian schools in six counties. The most influea- 
tial society was the National Society, London 1812. It adopted the Madras or Bell tutorial 
system - a system adopted in larger centres where the master of the school selected older pupils 
who were directed by an usher to teach what they were taught in an earlier class. New Brunswick 
reflects this method to the present day in making use of classroom assistants. No other province 
uses these, 


State aid was first extended to secondary and higher education. In 1786,the Council set 
aside 2,000 acres of land in the vicinity of Fredericton to endow a provincial academy of arts 
and science, and,in 1800,the academy was established as the College of New Brunswick, afterwards 
(1828) known as King's College and,since 1869,as the University of New Brunswick. The grant was 
increased at various times until it reached $8,844 in 1829 and remained fixed. Before 1849,the 
members of the college council were required to be members of the Church of England. Since 1891, 
there has been provision that the Chief Inspector should be president of its Senate. The first 
of many grammar schools,which took the pupils in at about the age of ten and prepared them for | 
university, was established in 1805, A limited number of scholarships aided worthy but poor 
students. These schools were placed under the Board of Education in 1861 with the exception of 
those at St. John and Fredericton and, in 1871, regulations provided that grammar schools should be 
as free to everyone as other schools and that the pupils of the common schools should be graded 
into them. In 1858,provision was made for one school in each parish of a higher grade than the 
ordinary common school to be known as "superior schools", These still exist as the high schools 
free to all residents of the parish in which they are located. 


An Act of 1802 provided certain grants for common schools, and an unsuccessful attempt 
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was made to create a public common school system; at the same time common school education was being 
carried on by the societies already mentioned. In 1816,an act was passed providing for the appoint- 
ment of town or parish school trustees with powers to assess the inhabitants, this power being with- 
drawn in 1818. Other acts were passed in 1823, 1829, 1833, 1837, 1840 and 1844, the schools then 
being managed by the Court of General Sessions of the Peace in each city. As a result of a report 
of a government committee, a Board of Education was formed and empowered to establish normal and 
model schools, to appoint two school inspectors for the province, to prescribe text books and to pro= 
vide for the classification of teachers, Normal and model schools were opened in Fredericton and St. 
John in 1847, and later,one at Chatham, Boards of examiners were appointed on whose reports teachers 
were licensed and received an allowance from the government. Previously, under the Society for the 
propagation of the Gospel, teachers were licensed by the Bishop of London. The first Superintendent 
of Education was appointed in 1852, as was also an inspector for each county. The districts were 
empowered to assess themselves for the support of schools by the Parish School Act. Finally, in 
1871, an act was passed providing for the establishment of a free non-sectarian school system, which 
began operations in the following year, the cost to be borne by a continuation of the government 


grant to teachers, a county assessment and district assessment, For capital expenditure, trustees 
were allowed to issue debentures. 


Landmarks in the recent history of education in New Brunswick are as follows:= 


Provision for the education of the blind (at the School for the teas 
Blind, in Halifax, NiSisr) ales sticclsleetios 6 alnele ee wie cree oe eerste enero ee ee 1892. 


Provision for the education of the deaf (at the School for the Deaf, 
Halifax, N,S., a little later)...... 


GranGe hor school) Libraries scl seis sie siclelcle siclclclseln's = vsieis/oialelele bole bleisiciniecisicieeie sm OOS 
Manual training department in connection with the Normal School...ccccccce 1900 
Grant for manual training and domestic science in the schools..ccccoceceee 1902 
Experiment in consolidation... ccccccccccccvccccccccccccccccccccccccccecees 1903 
Free text books in SChOOLS... tc ccs ccc scccccccccctecccsccesoscecccecoescee | §©1906 


Legislation empowering boards to employ medical officers (at district's 


own OHETINO)) ealeletere cle e.eleis.aicietels ereisre.s diel wiaieielsiare a eiaie slelcloreinlereteloleletetereicteisie'eieiars e1a e's 1912 
Evening school for technical education opened at St. John..ecccccceccecccce 1912 
Agricultural rural summer school at Woodstock....ccccccccscccccccccccccces 1915 


Legislation entitling a board to provide agricultural instruction with 


school gardens, also entitling a teacher qualified to teach such to 
additional government EEGs eo; 01min sielaie e.0 eis cr e\eietele/e aiwielel eicisiersisisieieteaieion: nie Siete er 1914 


District empowered to provide special education for retarded pupils....... 1918 


Director of vocational education appointed. .cccccccccccccscccccccsccccccce 1919 


Historical Sketch of Education in Prince Edward Island 
ELSES CRASS See NE NR Tea ee Oe eng Se ee 


As early as 1767,provision was made for education in a land grant. A national school wes 
opened in Charlottetown in 1821. In 1825,the first education act was passed, authorizing the govern- 
ment to pay, for four years, one-sixth of the teachers' salaries and & 50 to each of the three coun- 
ties for masters of grammar schools. ‘he first Superintendent of Education was appointed in 1837 but, 
from 1848 to 1853,the General Superintendent was replaced by county Superintendents. ‘The Free Educa- 
tion Act was passed in 1853 and provided for payment of most of the teachers' salaries from the pro- 
vincial treasury. A normal school was opened in 1856, In 1860, Prince of Wales College was estab- 
lished; it was opened to women and amalgamated with the normal school in 1879, The Public School Act, 
1877, set up an organization which has been little changed to the present, It provided for a Chief 
Superintendent of Education together with a Board of Education to consist of the members of the execu- 
tive, the Principal of Prince of Wales College,and the Chief Superintendent. The powers and duties 
of the Board included the establishment of normal schools with model departments, the appointment of 
three school inspectors, the examining and licensing of school teachers, prescribing school books, etc. 
School revenue was to be obtained from: (1) the provincial treasury for teachers!’ salaries and costs 
of administration; (2) local assessment to defray other expenses of the school district - loans not 
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extending over seven years might be used for capital expenditures. Children between the ages of 8 and 
18 were required to attend at least 12 weeks, 6 of which must be consecutive. The school system is non= 
sectarian, Grants may be made equal to one-half that provided by the district for library books, In 
certain cases;strustees may provide children with books. 


The first consolidation was effected in 1903, Others followed in 1913 and 1916. A two-weeks 
course was started in agriculture in 1913, Grants under the Dominion Technical Education Act were ex- 
tended to this province with the understanding that they might be expended on agricultural education. 


Present Education in the Maritime Provinces 


The education systems in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick resemble one another more closely than 
do those of the other provinces. The acting executive head is a"Superintendent of Education", not a 
"Deputy Minister", while the Department of Education is linked with the Government, not by being under 
a Minister but through a council representing members of the Government, Education in Prince Edward 
Island was organized similarly until 1945 in which year an Act was passed providing for a Minister of 
Education, Department of Education, and a Director of Education, who was also Deputy Minister. 


Subject matter and manner of financial support is similar in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
while in Prince Edward Island a larger percentage of costs is met by government grant. The normal school 
for the training of teachers is an academic institution in New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island where 
pupils enter after having completed the work of the elementary school. In Nova Scotia, the normal school 
gives professional training only, while high school pupils are allowed to teach in some instances by 
substituting an additional academic year for normal training, At no time have the Maritimes completely 
manned their schools without resorting to permit teachers, In 1942,the Superintendent's report for 
Nova Scotia contained the following:- "We can continue to lose trained teachers for some time and still 
be above the professional level of ten years ago. This is small consolation, however". The exodus is 
continuing and the rapid turnover and substitution of permit teachers is affecting, adversely, educa- 
tional standards and procedures. Mathematics and science are perhaps hardest hit in the secondary 
schools, while primary education is suffering noticeably. This is particularly true in the rural ~ 
schools where the majority of untrained teachers are manfully attempting to replace experienced teachers. 


The distinction between elementary and secondary education is more easily discernible in Nova 
Scotia than in the other two provinces, but especially in New Brunswick. Nove Scotia administers prov- 
incial high school examinations and has definite grades which is by no means true of the rural schools 
of New Brunswick, 


The war years have not only imposed restrictions on the schools but have made new demands on 
them. The need for larger units of administration has been evident not only to equalize tax assessment 
and school funds but to allow for the closing of schools with small enrolment, consolidation, erection 
of rural high schools for the accommodation of pupils from several districts, etc. The need for more 
and better supervision has been recognized as has the need for more varied secondary curricula to meet 
the demands of those who are not academically inclined and who must prepare themselves for business. 
Changes to meet these needs may be observed from recent reports of the Departments of Education which 
imdicate that the cost of educational services is rising not only to compensate for rise in the cost of 
commodities and labour but also to provide for additional services and increased salaries. 


Despite difficulties im keeping the schools open,the educational picture is by no means all 
sombre in tone. Rural New Brunswick, in 1942, presented an expanse of 28,000 square miles with a popula- 
tion of less than half a million dotted here and there, with 1,548 single unit rural schools with a total 
enrolment of 55,000, and assessed valuation ranging from less than $1,000 to more than $200,000, with 
many of the buildings and much of the equipment in a poor condition. On the average, the rural in- 
spectors were in charge of more than 200 schools each, with no office or other help. 


In 1943, the County Schools Finance Act provided $150,000 more for rural schools, an equaliza- 
tion fund of $150,000,and permissive legislation allowing the schools of a country to unite as a unit, 
This is an epoch-makiag change in the fimencing of rural schools im New Brunewick, With the resources 
of each county behirzd each school child, it is a big step towards equalization of the tax burden. 

Three counties adopted the larger unit within three months and all but one had voted to put it into 
operation by January 1, 1946, 


The Rural Schools Assistance Act provided $1,000,000 to assist capital expenditures im rural 
schools (elementary and high), The plan is to modernize or replace elementary rural school build- 
imgs and erect 40 up-to-date regiomal high schoole = the province paying 40 per cent of the costs with 
certain limitations. At an additional cost of $47,000, imspectors became county superintendents with 
am expeuse account, an office and a qualified secretary. It is plamned to add a professional 
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qualified assistant to supervise primary grades. 


The minimum salari 
Guglereisti ll tesicalin Goo! Los to.atiecce eeeton es of teachers were increased $100 


ent good personnel] to the profession. 


The New Brunswick Department of Education has introduced a programme of radio lessons. It has 
a Visual Aids Bureau, established in 1939, which is doing good work. The Correspondence High School, es= 
tablished in 1940 to provide high school courses, enrolled over 700 pupils. The department library, es- 
tablished in 1941, had a ciroulation of 13,474 books and 17,792 pamphlets during 1942-43, The Dominion- 
Provincial Student Aid Plan, established in 1942, helped 48 university and 66 normal school students, 
The Youth Training Service, 1937, of the Dominion-Frovinoial Governments, trained 6,296 persons for war 
jobs from 1959 to 1943. The Department's summer school had an attendance of 152, who received wartime 
licences in 1943. The Normal School Extension Service to reduce illiteracy co-operated with the Home and 
Sohool Association in its necessary work. 


The pres3nt educational picture in Nova Scotia,as in New Brunswick,presents light and dark as- 
pects. By 1945,a mjority of the municipalities, (19) had been organized as units and others were expe ct- 
ed to effect this change, which is a decidedly progressive step in educational administration. It has 
resulted in equalizing rates over larger areas, increasing minimum salaries, teachers paid monthly, etc. 
Average salaries of teachers increased more than $350 from 1939 to 1945. 


While efforts to keep the schools open during the war years were commendable, what with teachers 
leaving, few entering the profession, and the temporary discontinuance of summer school sessions, 
the quality ef teaching, on the average, shewed a marked decline. The Departmental erganizatien 
was expanded to include more specialized provision for health and tempsrance, vocational guidance, in- 
creased supervision of schools, etc. Nova Scotia was among the first to have an appointee to conduct 
educational research. 


While increased grants to rural and village schools are serving to offset the difference between 
rural and urban sectional budgets, the urban classroom still receives two and a half times as much money 
as the rural classroom. 


In Prince Edward Island, as in the other provinces, teacher shortage is acute. Many acheols 
have remained epen enly because married teachers have returned to fill the gap. As the Gevern- 
ment pays the greatest part of the expenses in conducting schools in Prince Edward Island many of the 
schools have a small enrolment- there is a strong desire for local schools and the cost to the districts 
is not great. There were 13 schools with an enrolment of less than 10 and 55 schools with an enrolment 
from 10 to 15 in 1945. A number of these might well be closed and the pupils transported to nearby 
schools,with financial savings. Teacher salaries are low. Recent salary schedules enacted by the legis- 
lature (1942) provided for increases in salary according to "length of service", which provided an induce- 
ment to older teachers to remin in the profession, but unfortunately initial salary depends for increase 
on supplements voted by the district, which are too often insufficient to attract teachers. Before 1952, 
no high school instruction was given beyond Grade X, except at the provincial university. Since that 
time,a few amalgamations have taken place to provide high school instruction, At 5t. Peters, two districts 
joined and successfully operated a senior room. Summerside now has sufficient enrolment and adequate 
staff to teach Grade XII. The min advantage of larger units in Prince Edward Island would not be to 
equalize taxation, as the province pays the larger part for all districts, but to provide high school faci- 
lities and allow for a broadening of the curriculum for those of a non-academic bent, 


University Education 


Enrolment of full-time studente in universities in the Maritims Previnoes in 1944 was: Prince 
Edward Island 654, Nova Scotia 2,490, and New Brunswick 1,861. Twenty-five students were enrolled in 
post-graduate studies in Nova Scotia, and 6 in New Brunswick, Pre-matriculation students and all others 
not inoluded above, bring the total registration for the provinces to’ Prince Edward Island 940, Nova 
Scotia, 16,121, and New Brunswick, 2,608. For the three provinces combined, this figure represents a drop 
in registration of 8,644 from 1939 figures, 6,995 men and 1,649 women. 


In Prince Edward Island, full-time students are registered in courses in arts, including philosophy 
and commerce. Both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick offer courses in arts and science, commerce, engineer- 
ing and applied science, household science, law, music and theology, while, in addition, Nova Scotia offers 
courses in agriculture, dentistry, education, medicine, public health nursing, pharmacy and social ser- 
vice, and New Brunswick in forestry. 
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Institutions offering work on the university level in Prince Edward Island are: Prince of Wales 
College, Charlottetown (provincial), a co-educational institution offering normal school and two years in 
arts, and St. Dunstan's University, Charlottetown (Roman Catholic) which offers junior commercial, prepara- 
tory and full course in arts and science. 


ree ae Unireraady, (Bogle! 
Nova Scotia supports the following institutions; DalhousieMnivérsity and its associate- King's 


College of Halifax, which grant degrees in the courses listed for Nova Scotia previously. Mount St. Vincent 
College, Rockingham (Roman Catholic) is unique in that it is the only exclusively women's college in Canada. 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax (United Church) grants degrees in theology. The Maritime College of Phar- 
macy, Medical Science Building, Halifax, affiliated with Dalhousie, offers two and three-year courses in 
pharmacy. St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, St. Mary's College, Halifax, College Ste. Anne, Church 
tre, Halifax, are Roman Catholic institutions offering preparatory or complete 
work in arts, theology, etc. Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Truro, offers short courses in agriculture 
and household science and two years towards a degree. Nova Scotia Technical College, Halifax, offers the 
two final years for B.Sc. in engineering. Many of the above institutions date back to the last half of the 
eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth century. 


The University of New Brunswick dates back to 1800, although its present charter was received in 
1860. It is a provincial co-educational institution granting degrees in arts, science, law, engineering and 
forestry. Mount Allison University (United Church) was founded in 1838, received its present charter in 1863, 
It offers degrees in certain courses and several years' work in others, such as medicine and engineering. The 
Université Saint-Joseph, St. Joseph (Roman Catholic), a French and English institution dates back to 1864. 
It offers preparatory courses and degrees in arts, literature, science and commerce, for men, The Collége 
du Sacré-Coeur, Bathurst (Roman Catholic) offers preparatory classes and degrees in arts and letters, for 
men. St. Thomas College, Chatham (Roman Catholic), offers preparatory classes in arts and Bachelor of Science 
in nursing. 


Table 1. - Average Number of Years Canadian Children were Enrolled in School under School 
Attendance Conditions of 1911, 1921, 1931, 1941 
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Teble 2, - Historical Summary of Enrolment and Attendance in the Provincially-Controlled Schools 
of The Maritime Provinces, 1867 - 1946 
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Table 2. - Historical Summary of Enrolment and Attondance in the Provincially-Controlled Schools 
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Table 3.-Money Raised Annually in Support of Publicly-Controlled Schools 
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of the Maritime Provinces, 1867-1946 
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Nova Scotia 
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